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N the twenty-third of July, 1914—that momentous 
day on which the Austrian Minister at Belgrade 
handed to the Serbian government the arrogant ultimatum 
threatening the peace of all Europe—an interview took 
place in the Foreign Office in London between Sir Edward 
Grey and the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, Count Mens- 
dorff. The Ambassador had been commissioned by Count 
Berchtold to prepare Sir Edward Grey in advance for the 
extravagant demands of the Austrian ultimatum, an official 
copy of which was to be presented the next day to the British 
government. 

The English statesman at once recognized the monstrous 
consequences which might arise from this action on the part 
of Austria. He replied to the Ambassador in these prophetic 
words, whose truth was to be only too well confirmed by the 
events that followed: 

“The possible consequences of the present situation are 
terrible. If as many as four great powers of Europe—let us 
say Austria, France, Russia, and Germany—were engaged in 
war, it seems to me that it must involve the expenditure of so 
vast a sum of money, and such an interference with trade, 
that a war would be accompanied or followed by a complete 
collapse of European credit and industry. In these days, 


in great industrial states, this would mean a state of things 
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worse than that of 1848, and, irrespective of who were victors 
in the war, many things might be completely swept away.” 

Among the many things swept away by the terrible war— 
the greatest crime ever committed in the history of the world 
—the first was the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns, which 
plunged the world into endless suffering and caused the death 
of ten million men in the prime of manhood, the maiming 
and crippling of other unnumbered millions, the devastation 
of a large part of Europe, and the disorganization of industry 
in all the nations which took part in the war. 

With the downfall of the Hohenzollerns—and their allies 
the Hapsburgs—an act of justice has been done which would 
have been a blessing to Germany, as well as to the rest of 
the world, if the foul and rotten system of the Prussian 
military autocracy had been replaced by a healthy and stable 
government. 

Has the new German republic, up to the present time, 
proved a blessing to Germany? Is it for the world at large 
a safe companion on the way to lasting peace, universal 
prosperity, and the higher development of civilization? 
Has the downfall of the criminal war-makers meant all that 
it seemed to promise during the dramatic negotiations for 
the armistice? Has it brought about the regeneration of 
the German nation from within and without; a purging 
away of all the dross of the past; the new birth of a people 
trodden under the iron heel of militarism, corrupted and 
ruined by the unscrupulous plundering of its ruling classes, 
into freedom, humanity, self-discipline, moderation? These 
are the questions I shall here attempt briefly to answer. 

To understand rightly the character of a man or of a state, 
one must first understand its origin. The German republic 
did not grow out of the feeling that conditions under the 
Hohenzollerns were intolerable; nor out of the lack of civil 
freedom, which, in spite of an apparently democratic fran- 
chise, stamped the German people as a pariah among the 
nations of Western Europe. Nor was it the result of the 
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traditional arrogance of a ruling caste made up of junkers 
and army officers, who had, time out of mind, divided among 
themselves all the civil and military offices leading to prefer- 
ment, and who knew how to turn to the advantage of their 
own pockets the tax laws and the tariff. The birth of the 
republic was not due to the encroachments of an army 
which regarded itself as a state within a state, and which 
lived according to its own penal laws and its own code of 
honor; nor, again, was it due to the gigantic crime of a half- 
demented sovereign, who, carried away by dreams of world 
power, and spurred by ambition and earth hunger, brought 
about a world catastrophe—a catastrophe which he could 
have averted with a wave of his hand or a single word. It 
was not the slave chains which the German people had worn 
in times of peace, not the moral stigma or the material 
suffering which the war had brought upon them, that caused 
the revolution and the creation of the republic. No, it was 
defeat and defeat alone that broke the power of the criminal 
war-makers—the terrible, crushing defeat which in three 
short months, from July to October, 1918, transformed a 
ruler drunk with victory into a deserter fleeing from his own 
country; and transformed his generals, carried away by 
success as they had been, into cowed and beaten suppli- 
cants for a cessation of hostilities. 

But it was not only the generals at headquarters and the 
civilian officials—Byzantine in their subservience—who had 
applauded the Kaiser’s arrogant boasts of world dominion, 
so long as success appeared to be with his side. The Ger- 
man people likewise followed, for the most part, with blind 
faith and without disapproval all the fluctuations in the 
tide of war. They were dejected and faint-hearted if for 
the time being the fighting went against them, and they 
grew arrogant and greedy for conquest when it turned again 
in Germany’s favor. Only success or lack of success inter- 
ested them. It is sad to have to acknowledge it, but it was 
victory alone that mattered to the great mass of Germans— 
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victory which so often in history has caused the worst crimes 
to be forgotten. 

And it was not until after the collapse of the highflown 
plans, which had found enthusiastic supporters even among 
the ranks of the Social-Democrats, not until the negotia- 
tions for the armistice and peace, that William’s confeder- 
ates and accomplices—obliging opportunists—swung them- 
selves on to the driver’s seat of the republic’s car of state, 
and sought to establish at Versailles the principle that the 
German people could not be made answerable for the deeds 
of their former ruler. The Allies were right in regarding 
this tardy abandonment of the crowned war-criminal as 
unconvincing. In the note of June 16, 1919, this subter- 
fuge was justly dealt with in the following words: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers recognize and welcome 
the change. It represents great hope for peace and a new 
European order in the future, but it cannot affect the settle- 
ment of war itself. 

“The German revolution was stayed until the German 
armies had been defeated in the field and all hope of profiting 
by a war of conquest had vanished. Throughout the war, 
as before the war, the German people and their representa- 
tives supported the war, voted the credits, subscribed to the 
war loans, obeyed every order, however savage, of their 
government. They shared the responsibility for the policy 
of their government, for at any moment, had they willed it, 
they could have reversed it. 

‘Had that policy succeeded they would have acclaimed it 
with the same enthusiasm with which they welcomed the 
outbreak of the war. They cannot now pretend, having 
changed their rulers after the war was lost, that it is justice 
that they should escape the consequences of their deeds. 

“The German revolution was postponed to the last mo- 
ment of the war, and there is as yet no guarantee that it 
represents a permanent change.” 

The sinister beginnings and the uncertain results of the 
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German revolution cannot be better characterized than in 
these sentences from the Versailles note. In its origin— 
military defeat—the German revolution differs from almost 
all the great revolutions of history. And since it differs 
from them in its origin, it must also differ from them in its 
development and its consequences. The great English 
revolution of the seventeenth century, the French revolution 
of the eighteenth, the various European revolutions of the 
nineteenth century, and, indeed, even the overthrow of the 
Tsar in March, 1917—all these were called forth, not by 
military defeat coming from without, but by the wrongs, 
misgovernment, and crimes of the ruler towards his own 
people. Even the downfall of Napoleon the Third after 
the battle of Sedan was not the result of military events. 
It was the result of the trickery and violence of the President 
of the French Republic in the cowp of December 2, 1851, by 
which he seized monarchical power, and of his autocratic 
methods of using this power during two decades. 

What has not the German people patiently borne in the 
last thirty years from its Kaiser, that “fool by the grace of 
God’? And what would it not have borne with the same 
patience, yes, with even more than the usual submissiveness 
and devotion, if William had returned home crowned with 
the victor’s wreath, laden with booty, and followed by his 
six hero sons (“by God’s care” preserved uninjured), to 
make his triumphal entry through the Brandenburg Gate? 
The walls of the capital city would have trembled with the 
hallelujahs of the victory choruses and the cheers of the 
enthusiastic crowds. The dead would have been forgotten, 
the maimed unnoticed; the devastated countries beyond the 
border would have been regarded as a pleasing background 
to the German cities and lands untouched by the fury of 
war. An indemnity of thousands of millions would have 
been extorted without stint and without mercy from the 
attacked and vanquished foe. But no one in Germany 
would have given a thought to the criminal source of all 
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this splendor. The few apostles of truth among the Ger- 
mans who had exposed the gigantic fraud of the “hostile 
attack” and the “war of defense,” and who had paid the 
price of their courage with banishment and loss of property, 
would have been forever exiled. 

But the result was not what had been expected. Instead 
of the palms of victory, the people were to wear the thorns of 
defeat. ‘This caused the great disillusionment, and the dis- 
illusionment the revolution. Here a distinction should be 
drawn between the actual makers of the revolution and those 
who profited by it. The overthrow of the Kaiser on No- 
vember 9, 1918, was the work of a small group of former 
members of the Social-Democratic party who had voted 
against the war credits in their party caucus of August 8, 
1914, but afterwards yielded to the great majority of their 
party and voted for the measure. Karl Liebknecht, first 
among the Social-Democrats, had already voted against the 
credits. In an explanatory note handed to the President of 
the Reichstag he had given as the reason for his action his 
conviction that the war had been deliberately plotted by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and was accordingly not a 
war of defense but one of attack. 

Liebknecht’s example was in the course of time followed 
by others of his associates, some twenty in number, who were 
then forthwith cast out of the party. In the spring of 1917 
they gathered in Gotha to form a party of their own—the 
Independent Social-Democratic party. The leading spirits 
and best minds of the radicals gave their adherence to it. 
First and foremost among them were Hugo Haase, the 
presiding officer of the old party, Kautsky and Bernstein, 
the two learned lights of Marxism, and Liebknecht, the 
temperamental antagonist of Prussian militarism. Kurt 
Eisner, who lived in Munich, undertook the leadership and 
organization of the Independent Social-Democrats from the 
Bavarian capital. From this group, which, although small, 
was energetic and clear as to its aim, sprang the German 
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revolution. From these men it received its outward form 
and its driving force. 

But in its initiation the importance of the literary cam- 
paign conducted by a group of German republicans must not 
be overlooked. These thinkers, roused to action by my 
publications, carried on from Switzerland under my direc- 
tion a campaign against the rule of the Hohenzollerns for the 
creation of a German republic. I trust it will not be re- 
garded as lack of modesty on my part if I state that I was the 
first and only German to protest in the spring of 1915 when 
I gave the German republicans a watchword in “J’Accuse.”’ 
The writings of those of us who were fighting for the cause 
on foreign soil were, in spite of the censorship, smuggled 
across the frontier; and the plans that we proposed quite 
openly were taken up in secret and carried out by the Inde- 
pendent Social-Democratic party in Germany. 

The general strike of the metal and munition workers in 
the beginning of 1918 was the first indication of the coming 
storm. But the militarist group was still able by Draconian 
measures to control the insurgent demonstration against the 
war. Thousands of labor leaders, journalists, and _poli- 
ticlans—among them Kurt Eisner—were thrown into prison, 
or were ordered into the rifle pits. The Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, and the apparently successful spring offensive of 
1918 in the West, brought something of calm—the calm 
before the tempest! But when the overthrow began in 
July, the mine so carefully laid by the Independents ex- 
ploded, and almost automatically, almost without blood- 
shed, a revolution took place—a revolution which had the 
unique distinction of driving from their thrones within a 
few days the reigning heads of some twenty houses. 

The makers of this revolution were, as I have already 
stated, the minority Independent Social-Democrats. The 
old Social-Democratic party had not only abstained from 
all participation in the preparations, but it had even at- 
tempted to stop their progress. Up to the last moment this 
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party had voted for every war credit of William’s reign. 
The fraudulent claim that Germany’s war was a war of 
defense was championed by no one in Germany more 
brazenly and forcefully than by the Social-Democratic 
leader, Dr. David. It was not until last summer, at the 
Socialist Congress in Geneva, that the Ebert-Scheidemann 
party finally brought itself to lay upon the Central Powers 
the blame for the dolus eventualis of a European war; and 
they did so even then with every possible restrictive clause. 
Moreover, it can be proved that the very men in the Social- 
Democratic party who later occupied leading positions in the 
republic, and in some cases still occupy them, helped—so long 
as fortune smiled on German arms—to further the far-reach- 
ing plans for conquest in the East and in the West, or at least 
did nothing to oppose them. The President of the republic, 
Ebert, the former Imperial Chancellor, Scheidemann, the 
present Minister at Brussels, Landsberg, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, Haenisch, the former Prussian Min- 
ister of Finance, Siidekum, the notorious former Minister of 
Defense, Noske—a man whose work was as ominous for the 
future of Germany as William’s had been—all had to a 
greater or less degree fostered the doctrine of territorial 
acquisitions, for the sake of “Grenzsicherung,” on the 
Russian, Belgian, and French frontiers. 

The leaders of the majority Socialists assumed office in 
the new imperial government established by Prince Max of 
Baden in October, 1918, and on the very day before the 
outbreak of the revolution President Ebert accepted at the 
hands of the Kaiser’s cousin the chancellorship of Germany, 
which was not then a republic. Even on the eighth of 
November, after the abdication of the Kaiser and the renun- 
ciation of all claims to the throne by the Crown Prince, the 
Socialists of the Right still clung to the idea of a regency, 
possibly for a grandson of the Kaiser, and the establishment 
of a Democratic-Parliamentary monarchy. When Eisner in 
Munich had already dethroned the Wittelsbachs and pro- 
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claimed the republic, Ebert was still continuing to function 
under the old régime. It was not until the unending bat- 
talions of workers from the Berlin factories streamed through 
the streets, carrying red flags and proclaiming the Socialist 
republic, not until the war-weary soldiers of the Berlin gar- 
rison had fraternized with the insurgent populace and the 
fall of the monarchy had become a fait accompli, not until 
then—the afternoon of November ninth—that the leaders of 
the old Social-Democracy pulled themselves up short and, 
hastily entering into an agreement with the Independents, 
finally proclaimed the republic, which had come into being 
without their co-operation. 

Thus arose the first revolutionary government of the six 
representatives of the people, of whom three belonged to the 
Social-Democrats of the Right and three to the Independents. 
All the civil parties without exception, from the Democrats 
of the Left to the extreme Right, had held aloof from the 
revolution, both while this was in its preparatory stages and 
while it was being carried out. After it had become an 
established fact, these Democrats and the party of the 
Centre under the leadership of Erzberger—always practical 
politicians and opportunists—took up positions on the basis 
of the existing situation; indeed, they even contrived to 
secure for themselves participation in state affairs. 

The greater part of the officers’ corps and the bureau- 
cracy, dyed-in-the-wool monarchists, adjusted themselves 
most skilfully to the new situation and did not deny their 
services to the German republic under the sovereign leader- 
ship of six Social-Democrats. Matthias Erzberger of the 
Centre party, one of the most active men in the imperial 
government, was selected as the most suitable person to 
treat with Marshal Foch concerning the terms of the armis- 
tice. Dr. Solf was retained in Wilhelmstrasse in his former 
capacity of Secretary of State until replaced by the imperial 
Minister in Copenhagen, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, an 
ultra aristocrat of the old style and a much older manner of 
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thought. In the Ministry of Justice Dr. von Krause still 
paraded as in the days of the empire. 

When the author of this article was again permitted to 
tread the soil of his native land in December, 1918, through 
the amnesty granted by the Social-Democratic commission- 
ers of the people, and sought at the Ministry of Justice the 
return of his property, which had been confiscated on a charge 
of “‘high treason,” he was forced to submit to treatment at 
the hands of the Minister which suggested in no way that the 
republic had come into power and that the monarchists 
had been deposed. 

As for the army officers, one of the few who were driven by 
a guilty conscience across the border into foreign lands, 
emulating the example of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, 
was Ludendorff. Most of the commanders, whether of high 
or low rank, remained at their posts, and Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg was even officially entrusted by the popular 
government with the direction of the retreat. But it was 
not in order to serve the republic honorably and uprightly 
that the bureaucrats and the officers remained at their 
posts. They remained in order the better to combat and 
undermine the new government. What the consequence 
was to be, time divulged. 

It was on this foundation, highly precarious and insecure 
from the very first, that the German republic was set up. 
Aside from the three Independent members of the govern- 
ment, the entire administration in Germany was composed of 
conspirators and accomplices, or at least promoters, in the 
stupendous crime perpetrated in the last days of July, 1914. 

The first result of this disastrous alignment was that the 
truth concerning the origin of the great crime remained as 
much hidden after the ninth of November as it had been 
before that decisive day. The lie was continued. The Inde- 
pendent Socialists in the state government succeeded, it is 
true, in having a member of their party, Karl Kautsky, 
appointed to examine the documents in the Foreign Office 
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bearing upon the origin of the war. But this office had been 
occupied since the beginning of October, 1918, by Dr. 
David—a notorious advocate of the innocence of William and 
Bethmann-Hollweg—who long before Kautsky’s appoint- 
ment had a chance to do as he saw fit with the incriminating 
documents. And as a matter of fact, these documents are 
missing in the collection which, after many delays, was 
published at the end of 1919—memoranda concerning inci- 
dents of great importance that must have been among the 
records. If, despite all the machinations, the documentary 
collection of 1919 has in the end proved to be an inexhausti- 
ble mine for the demonstration of the war guilt of Germany 
and Austria, it is not the yearning for truth on the part of 
the present leaders of the German republic that we have to 
thank for this, but only the fact that Kautsky took the pre- 
caution to make copies of all the important documents he 
discovered, so that the truth could not be juggled with. 

If anyone were to suppose that by this time the truth 
would have penetrated to the German people, and that they 
would understand it and openly proclaim it, he would find 
himself grievously mistaken. The four thick volumes of the 
official documents are too ponderous to reach a wide circle 
of readers. As for the writings of those of us who were the 
original champions of truth—my books “J’Accuse” and 
‘“*Das Verbrechen,” and other works of men of like mind— 
these are no longer formally forbidden in Germany, but they 
are, what is perhaps even worse, repudiated, strangled, boy- 
cotted by the booksellers, by the press, and by the public. 
All of us, without exception, are shut out from participation 
in the German republic; our writings are not read by the 
German people; indeed, we are daily threatened with death 
if we do not seek safety in a foreign land. Of my personal 
friends and fellow thinkers several have been assassinated— 
Haase, Eisner, Liebknecht, Landauer, and the most ardent 
peace-lover of all pacifists, Hans Paasche. Some of the 
murderers wore the uniform of officers of the Reichswehr 
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(state guard), which is supposed to exist for the protection 
of the republic. 

The present ministry of the German republic, headed by 
Herr Fehrenbach, comprises only members of the people’s 
parties. These include “Democrats” of every shade of 
distorted liberalism; adherents of the Centre who, with the 
Jesuitical motto, “The end justifies the means,”’ put them- 
selves at the disposition of the republic in order to be able to 
work the more zealously behind the scenes for the Catholic 
party and church—and, if all goes well, for a new monarchy, 
this time of the Catholic faith; and, finally members of the 
so-called German People’s party, representing the interests 
of the great capitalists, manufacturers, and landowners—a 
party which has never concealed its fundamental desire for 
a monarchy, and regards the republic simply as an interreg- 
num to be terminated as soon as possible. 

Conditions in the army have grown much worse under 
Noske’s successor, Gessler, in the Ministry of Defense—a 
mere fig-leaf for the real head of the army, von Seeckt. We 
shall soon realize to our horror that we have fallen out of the 
frying pan into the fire. The Kapp revolt of March, 1920, 
was the work of Noske and his partisans of the Social- 
Democratic party of the Right. An impending and far 
more dangerous military uprising, for which much better 
preparations have been made, will be the work of the 
Fehrenbach-Gessler government, and it will perhaps dig the 

grave of the German republic. There is no manner of doubt 
that the republic is already sick. At its vitals is gnawing the 
lie with which’ William and his followers have inoculated the 
German people as with a war bacillus, and it seems inca- 
pable of self-discipline, self-knowledge, and self-cure. It 
must succumb unless a change for the better soon takes 
place. 
First among the ills that threaten the republic is mili- 
tarism. It is not Bolshevism that the new Germany has to 
fear. German Social-Democracy, which generations ago 
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laid the foundations of scientific Socialism, and which before 
the war had created the most important, best disciplined, 
and most intelligent Socialist party in the world, is far too 
clever and far-seeing to be led astray by the delusive appear- 
ance of the unalluring Soviet régime in Russia. It is much 
too shrewd to be terrorized by the arbitrary commands of 
the Moscow dictators. To be sure, in the first transports 
of freedom won by the overthrow of the military autocracy, 
and under the fascinating leadership of Karl Liebknecht, 
that idealistic popular hero who had suffered imprisonment 
for many years for his ideas, Russia’s experiment exerted 
a certain hypnotic influence over a part of the German 
laboring class, for its melancholy results had not then made 
themselves felt. But it was never more than a small part 
of the total number of German laborers. 

In the elections held in January, 1919, for the Constituent 
Assembly, the Communists refrained from voting, and in 
this they were wise, for thus they did not reveal their weak- 
ness. In the Reichstag elections of the second of June, 1920, 
they did vote, but of the twenty-six million ballots cast 
only four hundred and forty-one thousand belonged to 
them, and but two of their party were elected out of the 
four hundred and sixty-six representatives. The Socialists 
of the Right and the Independent Socialists, on the other 
hand, cast ten million, five hundred thousand ballots, and 
are represented in the Reichstag by one hundred and ninety- 
four deputies. It is well known that since that time under 
pressure of the Moscow International a split in the Inde- 
pendent Social-Democratic party has been impending. 
This split has recently taken place, and a group of the 
Independents will now follow the leadership of the Left 
wing into the Communist camp, but what the Independents 
lose in this way by defections towards the Left will be made 
good by accessions from the Right. The clarification of the 
views and the aims which will result from this breaking away 
of the Communistic elements in the United Socialist party 
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will make the party more capable of governing and will 
ultimately bring about the co-operation of the Socialists of 
the Right and of the moderate Independents. A party 
based upon such co-operation is, as far as one can see, alone 
capable of securing against all reactionary and monarchistic 
attacks what has been gained through the German revolu- 
tion—the republic. 

It is also my firm conviction that Bolshevism has no future 
in Germany because it is a land of highly developed indus- 
trial interests. Under the pressure of Socialist voters—in 
June forty-two per cent of all the votes were cast by this 
party—Germany will proceed by slow, cautious, and grad- 
ual steps to a socialization of those industries most ready 
and suited for this process, especially the mining industry. 
This transition will take place without violence as the 
natural result of economic development; and all attempts 
at armed terroristic solutions which may be undertaken by 
the Communistic party will come to nothing, because of its 
short-sightedness and lack of judgment. 

The danger to Germany’s future is to be looked for, not 
in the party of the Left, but in that of the Right. The fear 
of Bolshevism, which militarists and reactionaries have now 
been exploiting for two years, is far more dangerous to 
Germany’s peaceful development than Bolshevism itself. 
The watchword, “‘ We must protect state and society against 
terror and overthrow,” which has been used since December, 
1918, when the Independents resigned from the government, 
has brought about the creation of an army of mercenaries 
that has gradually become the real master of the fate of the 
German people, imposing its will as law upon the civil 
government. 

It is well known that universal compulsory military serv- 
ice in Germany was abolished by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The army of mercenaries, which had taken the place of the 
old army, and which contained many hundred thousands of 
highly paid soldiers under the command of William’s generals 
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and officers, has now been reduced, in accordance with the 
decrees issued at Spa, to one hundred thousand men. The 
support of this army, with other similar expenses, is a leech 
sucking the blood of the German people. In the budget of 
1920 the estimated cost of an army of one hundred thousand 
men is put at two and one-half billion marks. At such a 
budget one does not know whether to weep or to laugh. One 
is impelled to weep over this lavish expenditure by the Ger- 
man people, now beggared, and to laugh at the ridiculous 
farce of pretending that an asylum for officers of the old 
régime exists for the protection of the German republic. 

Here are a few items from the latest military budget. 
The army of one hundred thousand men has fifty-four gen- 
erals, seven hundred and ninety-five staff officers, two hun- 
dred and five lieutenant colonels, and one thousand and 
fifty-eight captains. To every ninety soldiers are assigned a 
captain and two lieutenants, not to mention the higher 
officers. There is a non-commissioned officer for every 
five men, so that instruction in the “goose-step” will be 
given by sixteen thousand, four hundred and thirteen non- 
commissioned officers who serve as common soldiers but 
draw the pay of their rank. 

Picture to yourself this force obedient to its monarchist 
leader, a general who desires, and can desire, nothing more 
ardently than the earliest possible return of the beloved 
Hohenzollerns, under whose rule Germany prospered bril- 
liantly and whose defeat resulted from that “‘dagger thrust 
in the back,” the German revolution. General von Seeckt 
differs but little from Noske in his military policy. Noske 
was an opportunist, the guiltless, guilty victim of the ensnar- 
ing camarilla of officers, who systematically led him to 
believe in the fidelity of his army to the republic, but who 
on the night of the twelfth of March, 1920, when this fidel- 
ity was to be tested, basely left him in the lurch. Seeckt, 
on the other hand, whom the blind politicians in Berlin have 
stationed at the most crucial and important post in the 
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republic, is clear-sighted and knows what he wants. Every 
one of his acts of commission and of omission shows to any 
observer of experience what the republic has to expect from 
this general if a stop is not at once put to his activity. 

Of the numerous signs of William’s spirit which this gen- 
eral gives almost every day, I shall mention but one example. 
This year on the second of September, the anniversary of the 
battle of Sedan, which even during the last years of the 
imperial régime had passed unobserved, Herr von Seeckt 
issued the following proclamation in the official order of the 
day: 

“To-day, the anniversary of Sedan, we call to mind our 
fathers and predecessors of fifty years ago. Mere holiday 
rejoicing is not becoming in this time of great distress. Let 
us observe the day with the proud knowledge that we are 
worthy of our fathers, in quiet hope for Germany’s future, 
and with high resolve to keep alive in the Reichswehr and 
among the people the spirit which after the victory of Sedan 
led us over hundreds of battlefields in the West and in the 
Fast.” 

The spirit which “led us over hundreds of battlefields” 
has brought Germany to beggary. To it we owe the crip- 
ples and the blind, often mentally deranged, who wander by 
thousands through the countryside and the cities of Ger- 
many. And it is this spirit, which has reduced countless 
German families to hunger and misery, that the chief of the 
new German army now summons from the lower world to 
assist at the celebration of a victory of half a century ago—a 
Pyrrhus victory which was the first step towards the ruin of 
the Germany of to-day. Is it to be wondered at that the ex- 
ample of such a chief finds imitators in his obedient troops? 

In the camp at Miinster, where several divisions of the 
Reichswehr were stationed, the anniversary of Sedan was 
celebrated by the unveiling of a bust of William. This 
stood upon a high pedestal with the old war flag of imperial 
Germany at its foot. The commander of a division made 
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an ultra-patriotic speech, after which telegrams of homage 
were sent to William, Hindenburg, and Ludendorff, and, 
above all, to Captain Ehrhardt, who, as commander of the 
division that carried out the counter-revolution of last 
March, had been formally summoned to answer to the 
charge of high treason and mutiny but had never been placed 
under arrest and will go scot free, like all the opponents of 
the republic who wear uniforms. 

Of such monarchist demonstrations I could cite hun- 
dreds of examples. On the twenty-seventh of August, the 
anniversary of the battle of Tannenberg, an exchange of 
telegrams took place between William and the “National 
Alliance of German Officers.”” William replied as follows to 


his faithful officers: “‘I am deeply grateful to the National 
Alliance of German Officers for the remembrance of the 
twenty-seventh of August. Would that another Tannen- 
berg might be granted to the Fatherland!—William I. R.” 
William still signs himself “Imperator Rex.” Evidently, 


while felling trees at Amerongen he has not yet given up 
hope of sometime laying his axe to the republic. And behold 
the officers of the republic, with the benevolent toleration of 
the Minister of Defense, pledging to the destroyer of Ger- 
many their loyalty and their assistance for new deeds of 
blood! 

The new militarism has recently assumed a most danger- 
ous form in the organization of a nation-wide alliance, of 
which the founder and leader is a Bavarian forester and cap- 
tain of reserves named Escherich. Anyone who has seen 
a German newspaper in recent months, must have come, 
day after day, upon long articles concerning “‘Orgesch”— 
an abbreviation for “Organisation Escherich.” If these 
articles emanate from the Right, they indicate harmless- 
ness on the part of this civilian organization for “self-pro- 
tection.” If, however, they come from the Left, they warn 
of great danger in this armed alliance. The Orgesch has in 


fact no other purpose than the preparation for the counter- 
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revolution down to the smallest detail. The affray of 
March, 1920, failed because it was insufficiently prepared for 
and was staged before its time. The next attempt is to be 
better planned, better carried out. With the benevolent 
inactivity of Seeckt’s Reichswehr, it will attain the desired 
result. But for success it is, above all, requisite that the 
supporters of the Orgesch remain in possession of their 
arms—which have been stored in hundreds of hiding-places 
in the country districts—while the groups of the people who 
might make a stand against military reaction have their 
weapons taken away. 

Pursuant to the settlement at Spa, a disarmament law 
was passed, according to the terms of which only the Reichs- 
wehr, the police, and other officials in uniform were per- 
mitted to carry arms, the remainder of the population being 
obliged to deliver up their weapons to the authorities. A 
former Prussian Landrat was appointed state commissioner 
to supervise the enforcement of this law, and it is not too 
early to prophesy with certainty that the laboring classes 
will be disarmed, while the counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tions—particularly the Orgesch—will remain in possession 
of their weapons. “Who will dare to deprive the loyal 
elements of their arms? He who would make the German 
people defenseless on account of Spa would bring on himself 
everlasting disgrace.” This challenge was uttered by a 
man who until recently was Minister of Justice of the 
Bavarian republic; a man calling himself a Democrat, a 
lawyer, who thus teaches the people how to obey the law. 

This bold pronouncement shows—as do many other 
signs—that the counter-revolution has advanced further in 
Bavaria than in any other section of Germany. In the 
spring of 1919, Bavaria, inflamed by the murder of Eisner, 
was the leader in the movement towards Bolshevism. Her 
almost childish imitation of the Russian experiment, due to 
the psychological reaction of the moment, collapsed within a 
few weeks because the times were politically unripe for it, 
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and it ended in a bloody White Terror. At present Bavaria 
is leading the way in the opposite direction, towards counter- 
revolution. In spite of all the denials of the Bavarian 
government, which consists exclusively of the civilian and 
conservative elements, I have no manner of doubt, reasoning 
from many facts which have come to light, that the next to 
the largest state in the German federation is nearer to the 
restoration of the monarchy than any other part of Germany. 
The scion of the old royal house of Wittelsbach is regarded in 
his hereditary lands as a sacrifice to William’s desire for war 
rather than as his guilty colleague and accomplice. The 
deep-rooted aversion to Prussianism, which persists in the 
soul of the Bavarian in spite of the splendid development of 
the new German Empire since 1870, broke out again during 
the war, and the feeling has increased since Germany’s ship- 
wreck. The greater the guilt of the Hohenzollerns, the less 
that of the Wittelsbachs—such is the trend of popular 
thought which is now preparing the ground in Bavaria for 
the activities of the monarchists. It is not by accident that 
the idea and the origin of the Orgesch are both Bavarian. 
These Bavarian intrigues threaten not only the republican 
form of government in Germany, but also the stability of 
the German state. The Bavarian counter-revolution is op- 
posed to centralization. Disguised as “Federalism,” its 
aim is to loosen one important stone after another from the 
structure of the state, to revise the Weimar constitution 
with a view to limiting the powers of the national govern- 
ment, and to win greater sectional independence in military 
affairs—for instance, in the matter of the enforcement of the 
law of disarmament. The counter-revolutionists go so far 
as to claim for Bavaria independent control of her foreign 
policy, the right to send diplomatic representatives to for- 
eign countries, and to receive foreign representatives at her 
capital. The appointment and the recognition of the new 
French Minister at Munich mark a beginning already 
made in the direction of an independent foreign policy. In 
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the course of time this might easily lead to the long desired 
goal of the Bavarian Particularists—the creation of a South- 
German-Austrian alliance, which would amount to the same 
thing as the dissolution of the German state. 

All these far-reaching plans of the counter-revolutionists 
are very closely related to the question of disarmament. 
Unfortunately, things have come to such a pass with the 
unhappy German people that it is not the idea of the general 
welfare which moulds their thought, nor any consideration 
of their desperate economic and financial situation or of 
Germany’s political impotence. No, the one consideration 
that influences their thinking to-day is: Which group of the 
people has the most weapons at its disposal? Which group is 
best equipped to dominate the others? This appeal to 
brute force is made both by the party of the extreme Right 
and by that of the extreme Left. The Left cries for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; the Right for the dictator- 
ship of the military caste. One is as much to be rejected as 
the other, for dictatorship means the negation of democracy, 
the domination of the majority by the minority, and terror 
in the place of law. 

Between these two fires—that of the Right and that of the 
Left—stands the house of the German people to-day, and 
at any moment the devouring flames may seize the loft of 
the building, which is filled with tinder. But, as I have 
already said, the fire from the Right is the greater danger. 
Disarmament ought to extinguish both fires, but, as things 
now stand in Germany, only the fire from the Left will be 
smothered by it. 

There is an alliance, called the “Republican Fiihrerbund,” 
of military leaders who are genuinely republican in spirit 
and who, because of their fidelity to the republic, are exposed 
continually to unbelievable tricks and insults on the part of 
the monarchist majority among the officers. This Fiihrer- 
bund sent out early last August a cry of warning to the 
world, which was an illuminating commentary on German 
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conditions. In the course of this appeal, the republic was 
designated as the “stage-setting for the monarchy which is 
again gathering itself together.” It demands for the rescue 
of Germany the dissolution of all counter-revolutionary 
military organizations, and the placing of the armed forces 
without exception under the civil power. These are justi- 
fiable and, indeed, fundamental demands. But they must, 
unfortunately remain nothing more than devout wishes, so 
long as a government led by Fehrenbach and Gessler holds 
in its hands the fate of the German people, and a Seeckt is at 
the head of the army. 

The German people, so far as can be foreseen—and I am 
forced to acknowledge it with the deepest sorrow—will not 
awake until it is too late. Just as the old imperial Germany 
of 1914 slept through four years of war and awoke only at 
the defeat, so the republican Germany of to-day will slumber 
until the flourish of trumpets of the new militarism announces 
to it the downfall of all that has been painfully won by the 
revolution. Then will follow a Titanic combat between the 
military caste and the proletariat, wherein the great mass of 
the bourgeoisie, again as in 1918, will take no active part. 
Unhappy Germany will be devoured by an internecine war 
such as the world has not yet seen. Then will come the 
political and economic disaster, already showing its grinning 
death’s head, which will carry down with it all that is still 
standing. 

From this supreme misfortune may some kind fate save 
my people! But, if they are to be saved, immediate action 
must be taken. Therefore, in this last remaining hour, I 
cry aloud this warning to the leading men of Germany: 
“*Videant consules ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat!” 




















ZIONISM TO-DAY* 
By IsraEL ZANGWILL 


N a remarkable passage of his essay on “ Nationality,” 
Lord Acton laid it down that “the pursuit of a remote 
and ideal object, which captivates the imagination by its 
splendor and the reason by its simplicity, evokes an energy 
which would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, 
limited by many antagonistic claims, and confined to what 
is reasonable, practicable, and just.”” This profound general- 
ization may be applied to Bolshevism, Prohibition, or what 
you will, but in no sphere is it truer than in that of Zionism. 
‘Where the disease is various, no particular definite remedy 
can meet the wants of all.”” No disease is more various 
than the Jewish malady, yet Zionism has been put forward 
as a panacea. But Lord Acton philosophically accepts the 
element of error in popular movements as a necessary evil. 
‘Only the attraction of an abstract idea, or of an ideal state, 
can unite in a common action multitudes who seek a uni- 
versal cure for many special evils, and a common restorative 
applicable to many different conditions.” 

No conditions in history have been or are more diverse 
than those of the various groups of Jews, from the despised 
mellah of Morocco to the ravaged ghettos of Eastern Europe, 
from the socially inferior Jews of Germany to the free and 
equal Jews of England, from the congested East Side of 
New York to the sparse settlements in Brazil or Hindustan. 
The latest statistics show us some fifteen million Jews 
scattered through every country of the world, tropical, 
temperate, or polar. And of all these Jewries—each of 
which tends to constitute rather a local sub-nationality 
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than a fraction of an international Jewry—one of the least 
significant numerically is that of Palestine, where Israel is 
now represented by some 60,000 souls, a few thousand of 
them colonists, but the bulk pious old paupers. These are 
submerged in a motley horde of Arabs, Syrians, Druses, 
Algerians, Egyptians, and Bulgarians, the majority Moham- 
medan, a large minority Christianized. There are also 
considerable settlements of Moslem Circassi.us transplanted 
from Russia, and there were before the war prosperous 
German colonists, some of whom may succeed in returning. 
In this chaos of tribes and peoples the predominant element 
is constituted by some half million native Syrians, mainly 
ignorant fellahin of a degenerate Arab type, pursuing 
agriculture with primitive instruments, ground down by 
Arab landlords (mostly absentee), and an easy prey to 
pan-Arabic and anti-Semitic agitators. And over all is a 
super-atmosphere of Christian tradition, Christian pilgrim- 
ages, Christian shrines, churches, institutions, and missions. 

The land itself, though its superb geographical position 
at the meeting-place of the three continents of the Old 
World justified the old map-makers who placed it at the 
centre of the world—even as its ancient history justified 
Bossuet in placing it at the centre of his history of the 
world—is little larger than Wales. Devoid of coal and iron, 
it is haadly likely to support a population much more 
numerous than the two million Jews who find a “ National 
Home” in the land of Lloyd George. Moreover, it lies 
largely waste. Arab fecklessness has contributed with 
Turkish misrule to ruin a land that never flowed with milk 
and honey save by dint of an irrigation system long since 
abandoned. The goats have been allowed to eat away the 
vegetation. While fertile in spots, and rich in the loveliest 
wild flowers, much of it is malarious, much stony, and much 
sandy. Yet for military reasons it is, and has always been, 
the arena of war—does it not hold the dread Armageddon? 
—and an equally sinister fate has made it the cockpit of 
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theological passion. The Crimean War arose in a quarrel 
about Holy Places, and France views with ill-concealed 
indignation its severance from the Syria which she has now 
occupied in her paradoxical réle of protector of the Chris- 
tianity of the Orient. 

Unimpeachable as is the Zionist ideal, noble as were the 
student pioneers from Russia who did the spade-work of 
Zionism—and did it sometimes with their fingers—it is 
obvious that to put forward the occupation of this meagre 
and decayed, if sacred, territory as the solution of the all- 
ramifying Jewish problem, was to make a heavy demand 
upon that popular naiveté, which, according to Lord Acton, 
is so valuable a dynamic asset. The mere question of 
transportation to Palestine raises insuperable difficulties, 
even if this pint pot could hold a gallon. 

Yet the Zionist leaders did not hesitate to exploit the 
simplicity of the mass mind. Some were perhaps themselves 
intoxicated by their romantic visions, or their superstitious 
dreams; some, endowed with keener vision or smaller am- 
bition, were bent on the more practicable goal of a national 
centre for Jewish culture. But these were careful not to 
check the enthusiasm of the oppressed and persecuted 
masses, whose dream was of material salvation for them- 
selves, and who hung up in their cottages the picture of 
Herzl as that of a new Moses. That the task of the new 
Moses was infinitely greater than that of the old, that he 
had not merely to lead a people out of bondage, but to 
re-gather it from the four corners of the earth, was realized 
by nobody. And no section of Zionism ever ventured to 
face the fact that the Arab was in occupation. 

Though the Zionists professed to be modern and political, 
they remained at heart mediaeval and theological, content 
to advance through rosy clouds of rhetoric and postponing 
the inevitable day of reckoning with the facts. That a 
country already populated has never in human history been 
acquired without military force, and that if they wished to 
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avoid repeating the familiar brute phenomena of history 
they must turn their eyes—with the Jewish Territorial 
Organization—to the yet undeveloped and unpeopled tracts 
of the earth, were considerations to which they remained 
wilfully blind. Subconsciously they expected that miracu- 
lous intervention to which the Bible, intelligently read, gives 
no countenance. For Palestine, according to the Penta- 
teuch, was originally obtained by force of a military campaign 
extending over a long series of years, and Jehovah is made 
to explain to Israel that He will not drive out the existing 
tribes except little by little lest the wild beasts multiply 
against the chosen people. As a matter of fact, these tribes 
were never quite driven out, nor the land wholly conquered. 
Indeed, not a few of the original inhabitants remained by 
way of intermarriage, infecting their invaders with those 
native cults and practices to which the prophets testify by 
their frequent denunciations of the backsliding of their 
people. 

If then, even when the Jews were a warrior nation, 
Palestine was never wholly theirs, how is it that the world 
has been under the illusion that it is now to revert to the 
Jews? The old belief in the destined eventual Restoration 
—and even that this Restoration was to follow on Arma- 
geddon—was no doubt behind the avidity with which the 
public, both Jewish and Christian, swallowed the Balfourian 
Declaration as a millennial document. And even for saner 
minds the same notion found sustenance in the loudly 
proclaimed war aim—so magnanimously misinterpreted by 
Mr. Wilson—of re-shaping the map on “the principle of 
nationalities.” Yet the wording of Mr. Balfour’s historic 
letter to Lord Rothschild was meticulously null. That 
the Jews were to make a “‘ National Home” not of but only 
in Palestine, and that their privileges were to be rigidly 
limited by the equal rights of all its other inhabitants, could 
have seemed a promise of Jewish Restoration only to those 
unaware of the population statistics. It was like offering a 
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home of his own to a tramp in a crowded lodging-house. 
Certainly the British government did not exert itself to 
correct the general misreading which evoked for its cause so 
valuable an enthusiasm at so black a moment of the war. 
But curiously enough the Zionist leaders, although them- 
selves in politics, appear to have been as credulous as the 
mob they had been wont to hypnotize. A Zionist congress 
in America laid down the lines on which the Jewish state 
was to be run, and when Allenby had captured Jerusalem, 
it was bruited abroad that a Jewish civil government 
was already in being, while the Zionist press of the world 
hummed with the gossip of cabinet-making quidnuncs, 
the writer, for instance, figuring as Foreign Minister. 

But the painful truth has gradually been brought home to 
Zionism that the San Remo Treaty, over which the Shofar 
was sounded in Jerusalem as for the coming of the Messiah, 
can bring no conclusion to the long tragedy of Israel in 
exile, and that even the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel 
cannot create a Jewish Palestine. To produce that out of 
the conflicting ingredients is a task not for a statesman but 
a conjurer. Sir Herbert Samuel has no such thaumaturgic 
talent; he is a conscientious British official whom even his 
love for his people and the gracious Zionist romance in his 
own family cannot bias. The interest of England in getting 
her new possession developed by Jewish capital and industry 
is outweighed if the Arabs are antagonized too deeply; and 
since, moreover, the Jews are the Uriah Heeps and not the 
Oliver Twists of politics, England may safely ride roughshod 
over them. With brutal candor Lord Curzon remarked in 
the House of Lords that Sir Herbert Samuel is soon likely 
to be popular with the Arabs and detested by the Jews, and 
his explanation of the real status of the Jews of Palestine 
was wittily summed up by “Punch” in the phrase: “Not 
at home, but paying guests.” And the host who will receive 
the payment is England, who, if the combination succeeds, 
will secure a barrier for the defense of Egypt, and a popula- 
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tion to develop her derelict land and fight her battle in the 
East. Instead of the one landless people in the world 
obtaining a country like every other, a new territory is 
added to the greatest territorial power on the globe. Verily, 
“to him that hath shall be given.” 

It is true that England is supposed to be only a “manda- 
tory,” but with the failure of the United States to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles and to enter the League of Nations, 
the last vestige of sincerity disappeared from this new- 
fangled, farcical formula. There was even a _ laudable 
frankness in the ceremonial induction of the British High 
Commissioner, who took possession neither as a representa- 
tive of the Jewish people nor of the League of Nations, but 
simply in the name of King George. Unless America will 
take a mandate for Armenia, and set a moral precedent to 
her sister-mandatories by retiring when the Armenians are 
safely on their feet, there is as little hope of Palestine for 
the Jews as of Syria for the Arabs. 

Sir Herbert Samuel had already paid an unoflficial visit to 
the country to spy out the land, and had reported that 
Lebanon, a region of similar character, carried three times 
the population of corresponding tracts in Palestine. His 
deduction was that there was room in Palestine for a con- 
siderable accession of immigration; ergo for the establish- 
ment of a “Jewish National Home,” without interference 
with the Arabs, provided the Jews seized their opportunity. 
But immigration with its “peaceful penetration” is very 
different from the military invasion which alone ensures 
political predominance. It is a method which, although 
slow, is far from sure. It is liable to innumerable setbacks; 
it may be a source of perpetual friction. Were the Arabs 
given their own way, it is certain they would put a total 
embargo upon Jewish immigration. But they are not to 
have their way. Palestine is to be ruled like a British 
crown colony, and its inhabitants have lost the democratic 
rights which they enjoyed even under Turkey. This 
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forcible holding open of the door for Jewry constitutes— 
together with the appointment of a Jewish High Commis- 
sioner—the British government’s sole interpretation of its 
far-trumpeted promise. Not that even this concession is 
unmitigated, for the wretched economic position in Pales- 
tine and the dearth of employment have necessitated the 
closing of the door to all but the opulent and the ultra- 
vigorous, and the desperate emigrant from the murderous 
and famished regions of Europe finds himself confronted in 
Palestine with an immigration law as harsh as any that ever 
sullied the statute book of America. 

It will be seen how vaporous is the vaunted analogy be- 
tween Sir Herbert Samuel and Zerubbabel or any of the 
other heroes of the Return from Babylon in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. Zerubbabel was sent by Cyrus to restore the 
Jewish state, to rebuild the Jewish Temple, not to establish 
a Persian crown colony. He went to Palestine as a Jew, 
not as a Persian official. Read the account of the High 
Commissioner’s processional entry into Jerusalem, of his 
taking the dais in the name of King George, surrounded 
by British town governors, and major generals, and staff 
officers and secretaries and A. D. C.’s, and British consular 
kawasses in blue and gold, with silver swords and sceptres; 
read of the glittering mass of Arab effendis, of Bedouin 
sheikhs with silver headgear and flowing purple robes, of 
mullahs sane and splendiferous in white turbans, and ask 
yourself where in all this riot of color was the blue and white 
of the flag of Zion? And the same suggestion of Jewish 
submergence reaches one from pictures of such a Palestine 
pleasure-resort as the sandy beach of Jaffa, with its red- 
fezzed Syrians, its white-gowned Nubians, its Arab women 
and girls in crimson and gold, its little bob-haired Christian 
girls from the huge orphanage—all that motley of peoples 
amid which the Jews are swamped and which, if Palestine 
is ever to be a “Jewish National Home,” they must swamp 
in turn. 
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En attendant that far-off consummation—and there is 
abundant opportunity for the same pious procrastination 
with which the orthodox mouthers of the Thirteenth Article 
of Maimonides awaited the Messiah—the Jews must con- 
tent themselves with being allowed to sing their national 
hymn—the Hatikvah—behind closed doors. They must 
nourish their immemorial dream on that minimum of 
nationalism involved in Hebrew being in the more Jewish 
regions one of the three official languages, and appearing 
equally with Arabic and English on the stamps. It is 
symbolic that Hebrew telegrams must for the present be 
written in Latin characters, while Arabic keeps its own 
alphabet. But Jews have a rather disproportionate share 
on the High Commissioner’s advisory council, which em- 
braces three Jews to seven Moslems and Christians. Not 
that of course this council has any power; and in practice it 
will probably commune in English and Arabic, by courtesy 
of its polyglot Jews. As for Hebraic predominance arriving 
through immigration—now the only hope of Zionism—the 
immigration law is a sufficient reminder of its improbability 
within any near period. For the same great war that re- 
leased Palestine from the dead hand of the Turk, has plunged 
the Jews into depths of tragedy and destitution unparalleled 
even in their sad history; and if it has thus provided the 
impetus of an exodus on a colossal scale from the lands of 
massacre and starvation, it has equally robbed the sufferers 
of the means wherewith to flee or to assert their right to 
enter their Holy Land. The long tragic epic of Israel 
records few more pathetic odysseys than those of the groups 
of Jews who set out for Palestine, some in grim desperation, 
some with flags and music, only to perish of hunger by the 
way or to sink with their frail crafts in the Black Sea, or— 
saddest of all—to see its gates close in their faces. 

And for Jewish philanthropy, which has had to cope not 
only with the general effects of the war on the Jewries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, but with the peculiar and 
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supererogatory pogroms inflicted upon them, it is impossible 
at this moment to raise the vast sums necessary for Palestine 
recuperation. To feed the famished and to clothe the 
naked has already almost exhausted the generosity of 
Western Jewry, and the demand of the Zionists is for some 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Moreover, the chaotic 
state of Russia, and of the currencies of most other Conti- 
nental countries, deprives Zionism of the vast contributions 
that would undoubtedly have come from Eastern Europe, 
had Palestine been thrown open to Jewry under more nor- 
mal conditions. Had the Jewish Colonial Trust, as repre- 
sentative of the Zionist movement, been entrusted with the 
development of Palestine, as other British chartered com- 
panies have administered Canada, India, or South Africa, 
it would have been in a position to raise a great national 
Jewish loan on the basis of the land of Palestine and the 
still more valuable labor of the in-streaming immigrants. 
But with the failure to accord the Jews any political pre- 
dominance or give over to them even the industrial develop- 
ment, they can only sue in forma pauperis. 

Nor is the fiasco of political Zionism less pernicious to the 
spirit of the movement. The reproduction of the very 
condition of political subservience which Zionism was 
founded to shake off, has devitalized the cause, and paralyzed 
many activities that would have been roused by a more 
heroic task. Paternal British government in an Arab 
milieu arouses no call of the blood in the young generation 
such as sounded from the bugle of Garibaldi and the trumpet 
of Mazzini. A warmer and fuller Jewish life can be lived 
in a European or an American ghetto. Asa matter of fact, 
while a number of the old Palestinians, offended by the laxity 
of the new Zionist immigrant, are shaking off the profaned 
dust of the Holy Land, the majority of the emigrants from 
Europe are making, as of yore, for “the Melting Pot.” 
Within a few weeks of last September, for example, 37,000 
Jewish immigrants arrived in New York. And it is interest- 
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ing to read that they did not all remain there, but that the 
greater part went on to Western America where their rela- 
tives and friends are living. For this would seem to indi- 
cate that the scheme for the diversion of immigration 
worked out by the Jewish Territorial Organization in con- 
junction with the late big-hearted banker, Jacob Schiff, is 
now bearing fruit, and that the immigrants placed by it 
west of the Mississippi are now acting as nuclei of attraction 
from the Eastern ghettos. 

It will be seen that Zionism, as it has now materialized, 
offers neither a practical refuge from persecution for the 
majority of Jewry nor political independence for the minority. 
It gives Israel neither quantity nor quality of salvation. 
And if the immediate prospects of even this half-and-half 
scheme are dubious enough, the internal situation of the 
movement is no less clouded. The American Zionists, with 
Justice Brandeis at their head, are at loggerheads with their 
European fellows because they insist that the time has come 
to wind up Zionism as a platform movement and to trans- 
form it into a purely practical enterprise operating in Pales- 
tine exclusively. With Lloyd George they believe that all 
the political work has now been done, and that it is “up to 
Zionism” to change words into deeds. The European 
Zionists urge, on the other hand, that Zionism is a matter 
of culture and national feeling in the Diaspora, but that 
even for the limited objective of collecting money and 
generating enthusiasm for the Palestine work, a world-wide 
organization is still necessary. The honors of the argument 
might go to Justice Brandeis, had the political foundations 
been really “well and truly laid.”” But this is far from being 
the case. What the “mandate’”’ may contain is unknown 
at the moment of writing, but as yet there is nothing—as 
Jabotinsky forcibly points out—to guarantee even a succes- 
sion of Jewish governors. The whole pro-Jewish policy 
may be reversed at the discretion of the next British Foreign 
Minister or the next government. Was it not under British 
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rule that a pogrom—a phenomenon unknown in Jerusalem 
since the Crusades—was allowed to rage for three days 
unchecked? 

It is not till we entirely forget the Zionist aspiration to 
end the abnormal situation of Israel by setting up a Jewish 
state, that we are able to estimate fairly what is likely to be 
achieved in Palestine. It is not till we philosophically 
accept Lord Acton’s condonation of Utopian programmes 
and fix our gaze upon what is actually in operation, that we 
become aware of the amelioration, real if limited, that will 
emerge from all the shouting. 

Palestine will not become a Jewish state, but it will be- 
come a civilized state. It will not become a Hebrew France, 
but it will become a Semitic Switzerland, which, accordiug 
to Lord Acton, is—with its harmonization of different na- 
tionalities—the highest form of state. The Jews, accus- 
tomed at best to individual political equality, will here 
receive quasi-national equality. They will not run the 
state nominally, but their energies are sure to dominate it 
economically. Even in the last twelve months they built 
sixty-six new houses to the forty-five built by the overwhelm- 
ingly larger Arab population. They can enter now only in 
their thousands, but they will ultimately enter in their tens 
of thousands. Their power to finance colonization is at 
present restricted, but the war clouds and war currencies 
must finally pass, and even the crippled Zionism of Germany 
is recommending all its members to set aside ten per cent 
of their income for Palestine, and 750,000 marks have 
already been subscribed. The Jewish problem will not be 
solved—on the contrary, the Diaspora will be perpetuated 
—but with the withdrawal of the Jewish claim to monopolize 
Palestine, the Jewish-Arab problem will be solved and a 
bridge be built up between Eastern and Western civilization. 

Already the Arab unrest is subsiding with the discovery 
that there was no ground for it, that, on the contrary, Zion- 
ism is as good as the discovery of gold mines in the country, 
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and that the real danger to Syrian aspirations comes not 
from Jewry but from France. Sir Herbert Samuel’s tactful 
handling has contributed to the pacification of the natives. 
The sheikhs love the austere air of authority of the ex-Home 
Secretary of Britain, coupled as it is with an engaging cour- 
tesy and reasonableness. They begin to feel him almost 
fatherly. The millennial contempt for the Jew which 
has prevailed in Islam must surely vanish before this digni- 
fied and diplomatic figure. Nor has the popularity of the 
High Commissioner among the Arabs been accompanied by 
the predicted unpopularity among the Jews. On the con- 
trary, his comparatively orthodox Judaism is an endearing 
asset to the pietists and a moderating influence among the 
ultra-modern. And if Palestine is now run on strictly 
unconstitutional lines, nevertheless when one hears of the 
liberal and sagacious measures instituted by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, “all out of his own head”’—his despotic imposition 
of a copyright law better than any America achieved, his 
reform of the chaotic postal system, his proposed reforms of 
the still chaotic systems of land tenure and weights and 
measures, his intelligent conservation of archaeological 
interests, the public works he is planning—one is tempted 
to wonder whether the true task for modern politics is not to 
make the world safe for autocracy. If only one could be 
sure of a succession of Samuels! If only one could make 
autocracy safe for the world! 
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GROUP OF POEMS 


By Rosert Frost 


Snow Dust 


The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


The Onset 


Always the same when on a fated night 

At last the gathered snow lets down as white 
As maybe in dark woods and with a song 
It shall not make again all winter long 

Of hissing on the yet uncovered ground, 

I almost stumble looking up and round, 
As one who overtaken by the end 
Gives up his errand and lets death descend 

Upon him where he is, with nothing done 

To evil, no important triumph won 

More than if life had never been begun. 


Yet all the precedent is on my side: 

I know that winter death has never tried 
The earth but it has failed: the snow may heap 
In long storms an undrifted four feet deep 
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As measured against maple, birch, and oak; 
It cannot check the Peeper’s silver croak; 
And I shall see the snow all go down hill 
In water of a slender April rill 
That flashes tail through last year’s withered brake 
And dead weeds like a disappearing snake. 
Nothing will be left white but here a birch 
And there a clump of houses with a church. 


A Star in a Stone-Boat 


Never tell me that not one star of all 
That slip from heaven at night and softly fall 
Has been picked up with stones to build a wall. 


Some laborer found one faded and stone cold, 
And saving that its weight suggested gold, 
And tugged it from his first too certain hold, 


He noticed nothing in it to remark. 
He was not used to handling stars thrown dark 
And lifeless from an interrupted arc. 


He did not recognize in that smooth coal 
The one thing palpable besides the soul 
To penetrate the air in which we roll. 


He did not see how like a flying thing 
It brooded ant-eggs, and had one large wing, 
One not so large for flying in a ring, 


And a long Bird of Paradise’s tail, 
(Though these when not in use to fly and trail 
It drew back in its body like a snail); 


Nor know that he might move it from the spot— 
The harm was done: from having been star shot 
The very nature of the soil was hot 
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And burning to yield flowers instead of grain, 
Flowers fanned and not put out by all the rain 
Poured on them by his prayers prayed in vain. 


He moved it roughly with an iron bar, 
He loaded an old stone-boat with the star 
And not, as you might think, a flying car, 


Such as even poets would admit perforce 
More practical than Pegasus the horse 
If it could put a star back in its course. 


He dragged it through the ploughed ground at a pace 
But faintly reminiscent of the race 
Of jostling rock in interstellar space. 


It went for building-stone, and I as though 
Commanded in a dream forever go 
To right the wrong that this should have been so. 


Yet ask where else it could have gone as well, 
I do not know—I cannot stop to tell: 
He might have left it lying where it fell. 


From following walls I never lift my eye 
Except at night to places in the sky 
Where showers of charted meteors let fly. 


Some may know what they seek in school and church, 
And why they seek it there; for what I search 
I must go measuring stone walls, perch on perch; 


Sure that though not a star of death and birth, 
So not to be compared, perhaps, in worth 
To such resorts of life as Mars and Earth,— 
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Though not, I say, a star of death and sin, 
It yet has poles, and only needs a spin 
To show its worldly nature and begin 


To chafe and shuffle in my calloused palm 
And run off in strange tangents with my arm 
As fish do with the line in first alarm. 


Such as it is, it promises the prize 
Of the one world complete in any size 
That I am like to compass, fool or wise. 


Misgiving 
All crying, “‘ We will go with you, O Wind,” 
The foliage follow him, leaf and stem, 


But a sleep oppresses them as they go, 
And they end by bidding him stay with them. 


Since ever they flung abroad in spring, 

The leaves have promised themselves this flight, 
Who now would fain seek sheltering wall, 

Or thicket, or hollow place for the night. 


And now they answer the summoning blast 
With an ever vaguer and vaguer stir, 
Or, at utmost, a little reluctant whirl 
That drops them no further than where they were. 


I only hope that when I am free, 
As they are free, to go in quest 
Of the knowledge beyond the bounds of life, 


It may not seem better to me to rest. 














THE MASTERFUL PURITAN 
By Aanes REpPPLIER 


HEN William Chillingworth, preaching at Oxford in 
the first year of England’s Civil War, defined the 
Cavaliers as publicans and sinners, and the Puritans as 
Scribes and Pharisees, he expressed the reasonable irritation 
of a scholar who had no taste or aptitude for polemics, yet 
who had been blown about all his life by every wind of 
doctrine. Those were uneasy years for men who loved 
moderation in everything, and who found it in nothing. It 
is not from such that we hope for insight into emotions from 
which they were exempt, and purposes to which they held 
no clue. 

In our day it is generously conceded that the Puritans made 
admirable ancestors. We pay them this handsome compli- 
ment in after-dinner speeches at all commemorative meet- 
ings. Just what they would have thought of their descend- 
ants is an unprofitable speculation. Three hundred years 
divide us from those stern enthusiasts who, coveting lofty 
things, found no price too high to pay for them. “It is not 
with us as with men whom small matters can discourage, or 
small discontentments cause to wish themselves at home 
again,” wrote William Brewster, when one half of the May- 
flower Pilgrims had died in the first terrible year, and no 
gleam of hope shone on the survivors. To perish of hunger 
and cold is not what we should now call a “‘small discontent- 
ment.” To most of us it would seem a good and sufficient 
reason for abandoning any enterprise whatsoever. Perhaps 
if we would fix our attention upon a single detail—the fact 
that for four years the Plymouth colonists did not own a 
cow—we should better understand what life was like in that 
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harsh wilderness, where children who could not get along 
without milk had but one other alternative—to die. 

Men as strong as were the Puritan pioneers ask for no 
apologies at our hands. Their conduct was shaped by 
principles and convictions which would be insupportable to 
us, but which are none the less worthy of regard. Matthew 
Arnold summed up our modern disparagement of their 
standards when he pictured Virgil and Shakespeare crossing 
on the Mayflower, and finding the Pilgrim fathers “intoler- 
able company.”’ I am not sure this would have been the 
case. Neither Virgil nor Shakespeare could have survived 
Plymouth. That much is plain. But three months on the 
Mayflower might not have been so “intolerable” as Mr. 
Arnold fancied. The Roman and the Elizabethan were 
strong-stomached observers of humanity. They knew a 
man when they saw one, and they measured his qualities 
largely. 

Even if we make haste to admit that two great humanizers 
of society, art and letters, played but a sorry part in the 
Puritan colonies, we know they were less missed than if 
these colonies had been worldly ventures, established solely 
in the interest of agriculture or of trade. Sir Andrew Mac- 
phail tersely reminds us that the colonists possessed ideals of 
their own, “‘ which so far transcended the things of this world 
that art and literature were not worth bothering about in 
comparison with them.” Men who believe that, through 
some exceptional grace or good fortune, they have found 
God, feel little need of culture. If they believe that they 
share God with all races, all nations, and all ages, culture 
comes in the wake of religion. But the Puritan’s God was a 
somewhat exclusive possession. ‘“‘Christ died for a select 
company that was known to Him, by name, from eternity,” 
wrote the Reverend Samuel Willard, pastor of the South 
Church, Boston, and author of that famous theological 
folio, “A Compleat Body of Divinity.” “The bulk of 
mankind is reserved for burning,” said Jonathan Edwards 
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genially; and his Northampton congregation took his word 
for it. That these gentlemen knew no more about Hell and 
its inmates than did Dante is a circumstance which does not 
seem to have occurred to anyone. A preacher has some 
advantages over a poet. 

If the Puritans never succeeded in welding together church 
and state, which was the desire of their hearts, they had 
human nature to thank for their failure. There is nothing 
so abhorrent—or so perilous—to the soul of man as to be 
ruled in temporal things by clerical authority. Yet inas- 
much as the colony of Massachusetts Bay had for its purpose 
the establishment of a state in which all citizens should be of 
the same faith, and church membership should be essential 
to freemen, it was inevitable that the preacher and the elder 
should for a time dominate public counsels. “Are you, sir, 
the person who serves here?” asked a stranger of a minister 
whom he met in the streets of Rowley. “I am, sir, the 
person who rules here,” was the swift and apt response. 

Men whose position was thus firmly established resented 
the unauthorized intrusion of malcontents. Being reformers 
themselves, they naturally did not want to be reformed. 
Alone among New England colonists, the Pilgrims of Plym- 
outh, who were Separatists or Independents, mistrusted 
the blending of civil and religious functions, and this mis- 
trust had deepened during the sojourn of their leaders in 
Holland. Moreover, unlike their Boston neighbors, the 
Pilgrims were plain, simple people; “not acquainted,” wrote 
Governor Bradford, “ with trades nor traffique, but used toa 
countrie life, and the innocente trade of husbandry.” They 
even tried the experiment of farming their land on a com- 
munal system, and, as a result, came perilously close to 
starvation. Only when each man cultivated his own lot, 
that is, when individualism supplanted socialism, did they 
wring from the reluctant soil food enough to keep them alive. 

To the courage and intelligence of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
leaders, Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop, the 
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settlers owed their safety and survival. The instinct of self- 
government was strong in these men, their measures were 
practical measures, their wisdom the wisdom of the world. 
If Bradford had not made friends with the great sachem, 
Massasoit, and clinched the friendship by sending Edward 
Winslow to doctor him with “‘a confection of many comfort- 
able conserves” when he was ill, the Plymouth colonists 
would have lost the trade with the Indians which tided them 
over the first crucial years. If Winthrop had not by force of 
argument and persuasion obtained the lifting of duties from 
goods sent to England, and induced the British creditors to 
grant favorable terms, the Boston colony would have been 
bankrupt. The keen desire of both Plymouth and Boston 
to pay their debts is pleasant to record, and contrasts curi- 
ously with the reluctance of wealthy States to accept the 
Constitution in 1789, lest it should involve a similar course of 
integrity. 

It is hardly worth while to censure communities which 
were establishing, or seeking to establish, “‘a strong religious 
state” because they were intolerant. Tolerance is not, and 
never has been, compatible with strong religious states. 
The Puritans of New England did not endeavor to force their 
convictions upon unwilling Christendom. They asked only 
to be left in peaceful possession of a singularly unprolific 
corner of the earth which they were civilizing after designs 
of their own. Settlers to whom these designs were antipa- 
thetic were asked to go elsewhere. If they did not go, they 
were sent, and sometimes whipped into the bargain—which 
was harsh, but not unreasonable. 

Moreover, the “persecution” of Quakers and Antinomians 
was not primarily religious. Few persecutions recorded in 
history have been. For most of them theology has merely 
afforded a pious excuse. Whatever motives may have under- 
lain the persistent persecution of the Jews, hostility to their 
ancient creed has had little or nothing to do with it. To us it 
seems well-nigh incredible that Puritan Boston should have 
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vexed its soul because Anne Hutchinson maintained that 
those who were in the covenant of grace were freed from 
the covenant of works—which sounds like a cinch. But 
when we remember that she preached against the preachers, 
affirming on her own authority that they had not the “seal 
of the Spirit”; and that she “gave vent to revelations,” 
prophesying evil for the harassed and anxious colonists, we 
can understand their eagerness to be rid of her. She was 
an able and intelligent woman, and her opponents were not 
always able and intelligent men. When the turmoil which 
followed in her wake destroyed the peace of the community, 
Governor Winthrop banished her from Boston. “It was,” 
says John Fiske, “‘an odious act of persecution.” 

A vast deal of sympathy has been lavished upon the Puri- 
tan settlers because of the rigors of their religion, the auster- 
ity of their lives, their lack of intellectual stimulus, the 
comprehensive absence of anything like amusement. It 
has been even said that their sexual infirmities were due to 
the dearth of pastimes; a point of view which is in entire 
accord with modern sentiment, even if it falls short of the 
facts. Impartial historians might be disposed to think that 
the vices of the Puritans are apparent to us because they 
were so industriously dragged to light. When all moral 
offenses are civil offenses, and when every man is under the 
close scrutiny of his neighbors, the “find” in sin is bound to 
be heavy. Captain Kemble, a Boston citizen of some weight 
and fortune, sat two hours in the stocks on a wintry after- 
noon, 1656, doing penance for “lewd and unseemly behavior”’; 
which behavior consisted in kissing his wife “publiquely” 
at his own front door on the Lord’s day. The fact that he 
had just returned from a long voyage, and was moved to the 
deed by some excess of emotion, failed to win him pardon. 
Neighbors were not lightly flouted in a virtuous community. 

That there were souls unfit to bear the weight of Puritan- 
ism, and unable to escape from it, is a tragic truth. People 
have been born out of time and out of place since the Garden of 
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Eden ceased to be a human habitation. When Judge Sewall 
read to his household a sermon on the text, “Ye shall seek 
me and shall not find me,” the household doubtless protected 
itself by inattention, that refuge from our neighbor’s opinions 
which is nature’s kindliest gift. But there was one listener, 
a terrified child of ten, who had no such bulwark, and who 
brooded over her unforgiven sins until her heart was bursting. 
Then suddenly, when the rest of the family had forgotten all 
about the sermon, she broke into “‘an amazing cry,” sobbing 
out her agonized dread of Hell. And the pitiful part of the 
tale is that neither father nor mother could comfort her, 
having themselves no assurance of her safety. ‘“‘I answered 
her Fears as well as I could,” wrote Judge Sewall in his diary, 
“and prayed with many Tears on either part. Hope God 
heard us.” 

The incident was not altogether uncommon. A woman 
of Boston, driven to desperation by the uncertainty of salva- 
tion, settled the point for herself by drowning her baby in a 
well, thus insuring damnation, and freeing her mind of doubts. 
Methodism, though gentler than Calvinism, accomplished 
similar results. In Wesley’s journal there is an account of 
William Taverner, a boy of fourteen, who was a fellow pas- 
senger on the voyage to Georgia, and who, between heavy 
weather and continuous exhortation, went mad with fear, 
and saw an indescribable horror at the foot of his bed, “‘ which 
looked at him all the time unless he was saying his prayers.” 

Our sympathy for a suffering minority need not, however, 
blind us to the fact that the vast majority of men hold on to 
a creed because it suits them, and because their souls are 
strengthened by its ministrations. “It is sweet to believe 
even in Hell,” says that arch mocker, Anatole France; and 
to no article of faith have believers clung more tenaciously. 
Mr. Frederick Locker tells us the engaging story of a digni- 
tary of the Greek church who ventured, in the early years of 
faith, to question this popular tenet; whereupon “his congre- 
gation, justly incensed, tore their bishop to pieces.” 
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No Puritan divine stood in danger of suffering this peculiar 
form of martyrdom. The religion preached in New England 
was a cruel religion, from which the figure of Christ, living 
mercifully with men, was eliminated. John Evelyn noted 
down in his diary that he heard the Puritan magistrates of 
London “speak spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity.” 
William Brewster was proud to record that in Plymouth 
“‘no man rested” on the first Christmas day. As with 
Bethlehem, so with Calvary. Governor Endicott slashed 
with his sword the red cross of Saint George from the banner 
of England. The emblem of Christianity was anathema to 
these Christians, as was the Mother who bore Christ, and 
who saw Him die. The children whom He blessed became 
to Jonathan Edwards “young vipers, and infinitely more 
hateful than vipers.” The sweetness of religion, which 
had solaced a suffering world, was wiped out. “The Puri- 
tans,” wrote Henry Adams pithily, “abandoned the New 
Testament and the Virgin in order to go back to the begin- 
ning, and renew the quarrel with Eve.” 

It took strong men to live and thrive under such a minis- 
tration, wrestling with a sullen earth for subsistence, and 
with an angry Heaven for salvation. Braced to endurance 
by the long frozen winters, plainly fed and plainly clad, in 
peril, like Saint Paul, of sea and wilderness, narrow of vision 
but steadfast to principles, they fronted life resolutely, 
honoring and illustrating the supreme worth of freedom. 

That they had compensations, other than religious, is 
apparent to all but the most superficial observer. The 
languid indifference to our neighbor’s moral and spiritual 
welfare, which we dignify by the name of tolerance, has cur- 
tailed our interest in life. There must have been something 
invigorating in the iron determination that neighbors should 
walk a straight path, that they should be watched at every 
step, and punished for every fall. The Puritan who said, 
*‘T will not. Thou shalt not!” enjoyed his authority to the 
uttermost. The prohibitionist who repeats his words to-day 
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is probably the only man who is having a thoroughly good 
time in our fretful land and century. It is hard, I know, to 
reconcile “I will not. Thou shalt not!” withfreedom. But 
the early settlers of New England were controlled by the 
weight of popular opinion. A strong majority forced a 
wavering minority along the road of rectitude. Standards 
were then as clearly defined as were boundaries, and the 
uncompromising individualism of that day permitted no 
juggling with responsibility. 

It is not possible to read the second chapter of “‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,” and fail to perceive one animating principle of the 
Puritan’s life. The townspeople who watch Hester Prynne 
stand im the pillory are moved by no common emotions. 
They savor the spectacle, as church-goers of an earlier age 
savored the spectacle of a penitent in sackcloth at the portal; 
but they have also a sense of personal participation in the 
dragging of frailty to light. Hawthorne endeavors to make 
this clear, when, in answer to Roger Chillingworth’s ques- 
tions, a bystander congratulates him upon the timeliness of 
his arrival on the scene. “‘It must gladden your heart, after 
your troubles and sojourn in the wilderness, to find yourself 
at length in a land where iniquity is searched out, and pun- 
ished in the sight of rulers and people.” An unfortunate 
speech to make to the husband of the culprit (Hawthorne is 
seldom so ironic), but a cordial admission of content. 

There was a picturesque quality about the laws of New 
England, and a nicety of administration, which made them 
a source of genuine pleasure to all who were not being judged. 
A lie, like an oath, was an offense to be punished; but all 
lies were not equally punishable. Alice Morse Earle quotes 
three sentences, imposed for three falsehoods, which show 
how much pains a magistrate took to discriminate. George 
Crispe’s wife who “told a lie, not a pernicious lie, but unad- 
visedly,” was simply admonished. Will Randall who told a 
“plain lie” was fined ten shillings. Ralph Smith who “lied 
about seeing a whale,” was fined twenty shillings and ex- 
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communicated—which must have rejoiced his suffering 
neighbors’ souls. 

The rank of a gentleman, being a recognized attribute in 
those days, was liable to be forfeited for a disgraceful deed. 
In 1631, Josias Plastowe of Boston was fined five pounds for 
stealing corn from the Indians; and it was likewise ordered 
by the Court that he should be called in the future plain 
Josias, and not Mr. Plastowe as formerly. Here was a 
chance for the community to take a hand in punishing a 
somewhat contemptible malefactor. It would have been 
more or less than human if it had not enjoyed the privilege. 

By far the neatest instance of making the punishment fit 
the crime is recorded in Governor Bradford’s “Diary of 
Occurrences.”” The carpenter employed to construct the 
stocks for the Plymouth colonists thought fit to charge an 
excessive rate for the job; whereupon he was speedily clapped 
into his own instrument, “being the first to suffer this 
penalty.” And we profess to pity the Puritans for the 
hardness and dulness of their lives! Why, if we could but 
see a single profiteer sitting in the stocks, one man out of the 
thousands who impudently oppress the public punished in 
this admirable and satisfactory manner, we should be willing 
to listen to sermons two hours long for the rest of our earthly 
days. 

And the Puritans relished their sermons, which were 
masterful like themselves. Dogma and denunciation were 
dear to their souls, and they could bear an intolerable deal 
of both. An hourglass stood on the preacher’s desk, and 
youthful eyes strayed wistfully to the slender thread of sand. 
But if the discourse continued after the last grain had run 
out, a tithingman who sat by the desk turned the glass, and 
the congregation settled down for a fresh hearing. A three- 
hour sermon was a possibility in those iron days, while an 
eloquent parson, like Samuel Torrey of Weymouth, could 
and did pray for two hours at a stretch. The Reverend 
John Cotton, grandfather of the redoubtable Cotton Mather, 
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and the only minister in Boston who was acknowledged by 
Anne Hutchinson to possess the mysterious “seal of the 
Spirit,” had a reprehensible habit of preaching for two hours 
on Sunday in the meeting-house (his family and servants of 
course attending), and at night, after supper, repeating this 
sermon to the sleepy household who had heard it in the 
morning. 

For a hundred and fifty years the New England churches 
were unheated, and every effort to erect stoves was vigorously 
opposed. This at least could not have beenareaction against 
Popery, inasmuch as the churches of Catholic Christendom 
were at that time equally cold. That the descendants of 
men who tore the noble old organs out of English cathedrals, 
and sold them for scrap metal, should have been chary of 
accepting even a “‘pitch-pipe”’ to start their unmelodious 
singing was natural enough; but stoves played no part in the 
service. The congregations must have been either imper- 
vious to discomfort, or very much afraid of fires. The South 
Church of Boston was first heated in the winter of 1783. 
There was much criticism of such indulgence, and the 
“Evening Post,” January 25, burst into denunciatory verse: 


Extinct the sacred fires of love, 
Our zeal grown cold and dead; 
In the house of God we fix a stove 

To warm us in their stead. 


Three blots on the Puritans’ escutcheon (they were men 
not seraphs) have been dealt with waveringly by historians. 
Witchcraft, slavery, and Indian warfare gloom darkly 
against a shining background of righteousness. Much has 
been made of the fleeting phase, and little of the more per- 
manent conditions—which proves the historic value of the 
picturesque. That Salem should to-day sell witch spoons 
and trinkets, trafficking upon memories she might be reason- 
ably supposed to regret, is a triumph of commercialism. 
The brief and dire obsession of witchcraft was in strict accord 
with times and circumstances. It bred fear, horror, and a 
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tense excitement which lifted from Massachusetts the re- 
proach of dulness. The walls between the known and the 
unknown world were battered savagely, and the men and 
women who thronged from house to house to see the “Afflicted 
Children” writhe in convulsions had a fearful appreciation 
of the spectacle. That terrible child, Ann Putnam, who at 
twelve years of age was instrumental in bringing to the scaf- 
fold some of the most respected citizens of Salem, is a unique 
figure in history. The apprehensive interest she inspired in 
her townspeople may be readily conceived. It brought her 
to ignominy in the end. 

The Plymouth colonists kept on good terms with their 
Indian neighbors for half a century. The Bay colonists had 
more aggressive neighbors, and dealt with them accordingly. 
It was an unequal combat. The malignancy of the red men 
lacked concentration and thoroughness. They were only 
savages, and accustomed to episodic warfare. The white 
men knew the value of finality. When Massachusetts 
planned with Connecticut to exterminate the Pequots, less 
than a dozen men escaped extermination. It was a very 
complete killing, and no settler slept less soundly for having 
had a hand in it. Mr. Fiske says that the measures em- 
ployed in King Philip’s war “did not lack harshness,” which 
is a euphemism. The flinging of the child Astyanax over 
the walls of Troy was less barbarous than the selling of King 
Philip’s little son into slavery. Hundreds of adult captives 
were sent at the same time to Barbadoes. It would have 
been more merciful, though less profitable, to have butchered 
them. 

The New England settlers were not indifferent to the 
Indians’ souls. They forbade them, when they could, to 
hunt or fish on the Lord’s day. John Eliot, Jonathan 
Edwards, and other famous divines preached to them ear- 
nestly, and gave them a fair chance of salvation. But, like 
all savages, they had a trick of melting into the forest, just 
when their conversion seemed at hand. Cotton Mather, in 
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‘“‘Magnalia,”’ speculates ruthlessly upon their condition and 
prospects. “We know not,” he writes, “when or how these 
Indians first became inhabitants of this mighty continent; 
yet we may guess that probably the Devil decoyed these 
miserable savages hither, in hopes that the Gospel of the 
Lord would never come to destroy or disturb his absolute 
Empire over them.” 

Naturally, no one felt well disposed towards a race which 
was under the dominion of Satan. Just as the Celt and the 
Latin have small compunction in ill-treating animals, be- 
cause they have no souls, so the Puritan had small compunc- 
tion in ill-treating heathens, because their souls were lost. 

Slavery struck no deep roots in New England soil, perhaps 
because the nobler half of the New England conscience never 
condoned it, perhaps because circumstances were unfavor- 
able to its development. The negroes died of the climate, 
the Indians of bondage. But traders, in whom conscience 
was not uppermost, trafficked in slaves as in any other class 
of merchandise, and stoutly refused to abandon a profitable 
line of business. Moreover, the deep discordance between 
slavery as an institution and Puritanism as an institution 
made such slave-holding more than ordinarily odious. 
Agnes Edwards in an engaging little volume on Cape Cod 
quotes a clause from the will of John Bacon of Barnstable, 
who bequeathed to his wife for her lifetime the “use and 
improvement” of a slave-woman, Dinah. “If, at the death 
of my wife, Dinah be still living, I desire my executors to 
sell her, and to use and improve the money for which she is 
sold in the purchase of Bibles, and distribute them equally 
among my said wife’s and my grandchildren.” 

There are fashions in goodness and badness as in all things 
else; but the selling of a worn-out woman for Bibles goes a 
step beyond Mrs. Stowe’s most vivid imaginings. 

These are heavy indictments to bring against the stern 
forbears whom we are wont to praise and patronize. But 
Pilgrim and Puritan can bear the weight of their misdeeds 
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as well as the glory of their achievements. Of their good old 
English birthright, “truth, pitie, freedom, and hardiness,” 
they cherished all but pitie. No price was too high for them 
to pay for the dignity of their manhood, or for the supreme 
privilege of dwelling on their own soil. They scorned the 
line of least resistance. Their religion was never a cloak for 
avarice, and labor was not with them another name for idle- 
ness and greed. Eight hours a day they held to be long 
enough for an artisan to work; but the principle of giving 
little and getting much, which rules our industrial world 
to-day, they deemed unworthy of freemen. No swollen 
fortunes lay like plague-spots on their communities; no 
base envy of wealth turned them into prowling wolves. If 
they slew hostile Indians without compunction, they per- 
mitted none to rob those who were friendly and weak. If 
they endeavored to exclude immigrants of alien creeds, they 
would have thought shame to bar them out because they 
were harder workers or better farmers than themselves. On 
the whole, a comparison between their methods and our 
own leaves us little room for self-congratulation. 

From that great mother country which sends her roving 
sons over land and sea, the settlers of New England brought 
undimmed the sacred fire of liberty. If they were not akin 
to Shakespeare, they shared the inspiration of Milton. 
“*No nobler heroism than theirs,”’ says Carlyle, “ever trans- 
acted itself on this earth.”” Their laws were made for the 
strong, and commanded respect and obedience. In Plym- 
outh, few public employments carried any salary; but no 
man might refuse office when it was tendered to him. The 
Pilgrim, like the Roman, was expected to serve the state, 
not batten on it. What wonder that a few drops of his blood 
carries with it even now some measure of devotion and 
restraint. These were men who understood that life is 
neither a pleasure nor a calamity. “It is a grave affair with 
which we are charged, and which we must conduct and 
terminate with honor.” 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN SAMOA 
By W. E. CLarKe 


Y recollection of Stevenson dates from the day of his 
first arrival in Samoa. I remember it well. A 
gorgeous tropical morning; the sun relentless; the trade 
wind sweeping across the bay; the white surf leaping over 
the reef in clouds of glistening silver; the two giant palms 
which mark the approach to the mission compound arching 
and creaking in the gale, their plumes crackling like the 
rattle of musketry. A little vessel was fluttering into port; 
it skimmed swiftly across the bay, and presently dropped 
anchor amid the small flotilla lying at rest. 

An hour later, making my way along the “‘ Beach”—the 
sandy track on the sea front with its long, straggling line of 
stores and saloons—I met a little group of three European 
strangers, two men and a woman. The latter wore a loose 
native gown, a brilliant plaid shawl across her shoulders, a 
Gilbertese straw hat, its crown encircled with strings of 
shells, a necklace of scarlet berries; across her shoulders was 
strung a mandolin. I noticed that her hair was jet-black, 
her face browned and burnt by the sun. She wore large 
crescent gold earrings, and her bare feet were encased in 
white canvas shoes. The central figure of the group was a 
tall gaunt man in shirt sleeves, with a brown velvet coat 
flung over one shoulder, a white broad-peaked yachting cap, 
white flannel trousers, once clean, a cigarette in his mouth, 
and a camera dangling on its strap in one hand. He turned 
on me a pair of singularly arresting and penetrating eyes as 
he passed. A younger man walked by his side, clad in a 
striped pyjama suit, the undress uniform of most European 
traders in those seas, a broad-brimmed, slouch straw hat, 
dark blue sun spectacles; he carried a banjo in one hand, a 
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concertina in the other. They had evidently just landed 
from the little schooner now lying placidly at anchor, and 
my first impression was that probably they were a party 
of vaudeville artists en route to Australia or the States, com- 
pelled by their poverty to take the cheap conveyance of a 
trading vessel, and exploring ashore while the vessel was 
detained in port. 

Returning later, I espied them on the veranda of the little 
“hotel,” and mindful of the apostolic precept regarding 
strangers, I turned in to offer them such service and civility 
as I could render. The tall man gravely thanked me, told 
me his name was Stevenson, and introduced me to the lady, 
his wife; the younger man was Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. He 
refused my invitation to dinner, saying that they were 
arranging a friendly dinner at the hotel to the captain and 
mate of the little vessel on which they had voyaged, but 
they agreed to dine with us the next day. 

They came, as arranged, on the following day, and I was 
interested to find my guests educated and refined gentlefolk. 
They told me that they were travelling for the sake of Mr. 
Stevenson’s health, and that they were so enamored of the 
beauty of Samoa, and the poetry and charm of the island 
life, that they meant to sojourn for some months before 
returning to civilization. A small four-room cottage, near 
the mission house, was therefore rented, and they started 
housekeeping in a very primitive and Bohemian fashion. 

We saw a good deal of them during these days, and it was 
thus that our friendship began. Every day I conceived a 
greater liking for our new friend; the ardent interest he 
displayed in all he saw was so boyishly fresh and unre- 
strained, his fund of knowledge and quickness of repartee so 
varied, and the play of feature and expressiveness of gesture 
in conversation so alluring that my liking for him speedily 
developed into a strong affection. 

One evening as we were sitting together on the veranda, 
the conversation turned on the strange fascination that the 
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unusual and horrible has for most of us in fiction. Stevenson 
remarked that he himself enjoyed it, and that when he took 
an excursion into the region of the dreadful, Edgar Allan 
Poe had a grim fascination for him. I replied that I had 
recently read a modern story, “The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which had so enthralled me by its 
psychological insight and fearsome climax that I had sat 
up reading through the night, unable to leave it till the finish. 
“By the way,” I remarked, “it was written by a namesake 
of yours; have you read it?” ‘‘Yes,” he said, “I have not 
only read it, but I wrote it before I read it, and dreamed it 
before I wrote it.”” Thus I learned for the first time that my 
new friend was a well-known and distinguished figure in the 
world of literature. 

The glamour of the islands fell upon R. L. S. as it does 
upon so many; and soon we heard that he was in treaty for 
the purchase of land away up the mountain-side, and that 
he intended to erect there a bungalow workshop, making 
a permanent home in Sydney and taking frequent journeys 
there for rest and enjoyment. The land was_ bought, 
clearing begun, a contract signed for the erection of the 
bungalow, and R. L. S. left in the mail boat for Sydney to 
make arrangements there. But at Sydney illness again 
overtook him, and on his recovery he hastened back to 
Samoa. His plans were changed; he would make Samoa his 
home, build a larger house, and live in the bungalow till this 
house was completed. At that time there was only a foot 
track up the mountain-side, and all the timber and materials 
had to be taken up on pack horses. R. L. S. imported a 
couple of fine animals to supplement the sorry island cattle, 
and in this slow and laborious fashion all the material for the 
Vailima house was painfully transported. A sumptuous 
mansion in a civilized land could have been erected for half 
the cost, but R. L. S. was full of pleasure and enthusiasm in 
the adventure, and every day he came down to the mission 
house on his gray horse “Jack” to recount their latest ex- 
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periences. Very ludicrous some of them were, and to most 
people many of them would have been most vexatious and 
annoying, but he always related them with infinite gusto, 
and with a keen appreciation of their humorous side. 

A good many of the domestic difficulties of the Stevensons 
resulted from a determination to model the establishment 
after the fashion of a missionary household. A missionary 
in Samoa ranks as a high chief. It is customary for the 
subordinate chiefs in a native village to present one or more 
of their sons or daughters to the ruling chief for adoption. 
These young people take the name and status of their 
adopted parent, and are treated in every respect as veritable 
children of the family, succeeding in some instances even to 
the title. Following this custom, the English missionary 
has usually a “‘family”’ of twelve or fourteen adopted “chil- 
dren,” young men and women each of whom assumes a small 
fragment of the domestic duties, receiving in return, not 
wages, but a “present.”” They attend the mission school, 
learn some of the amenities of civilization, and have a daily 
object lesson in the life of a Christian home. 

From a missionary point of view this is an admirable 
arrangement, except that it demands an infinity of patience 
and tact and self-denial on the part of the missionary’s wife. 
But it is easy to see how unsuitable it was for the Vailima 
family, knowing nothing of the language or of native habits, 
to have a staff of servants who regarded themselves as the 
children of the household, who did not know even the uses 
of a cup and saucer, and who had to be taught their duties 
through the medium of an interpreter. 

With some difficulty I obtained for Stevenson a “‘family”’ 
of boys only, whose parents were willing to ally themselves 
with the new “‘chief’’; it was only his friendship with “‘Misi”’ 
that made the idea possible. They soon settled down con- 
tentedly, however, and the whole Stevenson household 
conspired to spoil them. Their naiveté, self-complacency, 
and grotesque blunders, were a perpetual delight to R. L. S., 
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and the idea of these family retainers no doubt appealed to 
the clansman in him. At any rate, he maintained his 
“family,” although he found it necessary to supplement 
them with competent labor for the upkeep of the rather 
large establishment. 

Soon after the Vailima house was completed, Apia suffered 
a visitation of typhoid and diphtheria, and Mrs. Stevenson 
came down one Sunday to find us busy in the dispensary. 
The next day brought the following characteristically whim- 
sical letter with an invitation for my son: 

‘““My dear Clarke: My Mother reports your throat vis- 
itation—upon which I have to remark with iron sternness 
that Georgie and his nurse have to come here. In the first 
place you know it will do the child good. In the second 
place if he goes anywhere else I shall never forgive myself, 
and I don’t know that I shall be able to forgive you; and in 
third place it has got to be. I am, 

“Yours imperatively, 
*Rospert Louis STEVENSON 


“P. S. All your objections having thus been answered 
further discussion were manifestly childish. 


“So then on the appointed day 
Let Georgie come up the finest way 
With Mr. and Mrs. S. to stay; 
And the uncompromising lad 
Will be the second guest we’ve had. 
Who was the first? I have forgot. 
Who'll be the next? It matters not. 
But here! Carve an enduring mark 
In honour of Master Georgie Clarke. 


—ae 


We were glad to accept the kindly invitation, but per- 
plexed how to convey a child, not yet three years old, to 
Vailima. The “Road of the Loving Heart” was not then 
made, and the ascent to Vailima was over a rough and stony 
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track. Ultimately the problem was solved by tying a small 
chair on to his box of clothes, and lashing a bamboo on either 
side. Enthroned on this extemporized palanquin, the for- 
tunate little lad was borne shoulder high by two stalwart 
native youths, and, escorted by his nurse, made a triumphant 
entry into Vailima, the oddity of the cortége causing huge 
delight to his kind host, and the unheard of presence of a 
child in the house making a flutter among the ladies. Young 
George enjoyed a month of delight at Vailima, returning 
home with an elaborate testimonial written by R. L. S., 
setting forth the general excellence of his behavior “with 
the exception of a certain lordly indifference to the sanctities 
of family worship to be deplored in one who was being 
brought up amongst the religious privileges of the mission 
house.” 

It must not be thought from the foregoing that R. L. S. 
at the time of his arrival in Samoa identified himself in any 
way with the missionary work we were there carrying on. 
His attitude was dispassionately critical, and in those early 
days it never obtruded in our conversation. I was ab- 
sorbed in my work and indifferent to his opinion. But one 
day when he expressed a desire to see the native life more 
intimately than was possible in the Apia township, I sug- 
gested that he might accompany me on a journey I was 
about to take along some forty miles of the coast, to inspect 
a portion of the district under my charge. He eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and each day, while I was examining 
schools and holding meetings, he roamed through the villages 
with his camera, and accompanied me to the village guest- 
house in the evenings to meet the chiefs, and participate 
in the ceremonial kava-drinking and speech-making which 
Samoan etiquette requires. 

He took the opportunity also not only to inform himself 
most thoroughly in our school organization, even inspecting 
most carefully the children’s work, but to learn our church 
system; he interviewed many of the chiefs and native pastors, 
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and always paid a visit to the local trader and ascertained 
his point of view. His attitude changed entirely after that 
journey, and when later he returned from a short voyage 
through the Ellice and Gilbert Islands, which are the “‘mis- 
sion field” of our native church, he frankly told me that he 
had made a most careful enquiry into the religious and 
educational work carried on in those islands by our native 
Samoan missionaries, and that he was deeply impressed by 
its value and quality. 

We discussed together a number of criticisms he had made, 
some of them of value, but a far larger number, as is so often 
the case with missionary critics, the result of too hasty 
generalization and imperfect knowledge of the native mode 
of thought and native superstition. He realized that many 
of the shortcomings in missionary methods, which he justly 
criticised, were equally obvious to us, and were due to our 
limitations in working with a native pastorate, imperfectly 
educated, and suddenly confronted with a civilization of 
which they knew next to nothing; and from this time his 
critical attitude changed to warm advocacy. 

I could give many instances, but one will suffice. The 
memorable hurricane of 1889 had drawn the attention of the 
European powers once more to the political situation in 
Samoa, and a tripartite government had been fixed up. 
Mr. Henry C. Ide, an American, was appointed chief justice, 
and a great official reception was prepared for him. It was 
arranged that the Samoans should give a native Siva (the 
national dance) in his honor, and King Malietoa and all his 
court were to be present, as well as the officers of the men-of- 
war and other European officials. The leading white resi- 
dents, including the missionaries, were all invited. Seumanu, 
the Chief of Apia, was one of the high ruling chiefs, and was 
deputed to arrange the reception. He was persona grata to 
the Americans, for he and his clan had greatly distinguished 
themselves by their bravery in saving the lives of the men of 
the “Trenton” and the “‘ Vandalia” in the hurricane, and 
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the American government had sent him a generous acknowl- 
edgment of his services. Seumanu was most anxious to do 
honor to the American chief justice, but here was a mission- 
ary poser. Seumanu was not only a church member, but 
a deacon of the church, and there was so much obscenity 
associated with the Siva that, by our church laws, any 
church member present at a Siva was formally excluded 
from the church fellowship. The missionaries had made 
several abortive attempts at an amendment of this rule, but 
our native pastors had always overruled us, declaring their 
inability to deal with the difficulty other than by a complete 
veto. Seumanu was a sincere Christian, and was much 
distressed at the position in which he found himself. He 
came to confess to me that it was incumbent on him “to 
bow the knee in the house of Rimmon,” and to assure me 
that when his offense had been duly expiated he should again 
be a seeker for church fellowship. 

It was a poser not only for poor Seumanu, and other 
church members, but for me also. To have refused a re- 
quest of the European officials for a function which to them 
would appear a perfectly reasonable and innocent ceremonial, 
was to place myself in an invidious position, and under 
existing political conditions to prejudice them against the 
native chiefs, and probably hamper the usefulness of the 
mission. On the other hand, our missionary policy requires 
that any amendment to church regulations can only be dealt 
with in a full committee of English missionaries and native 
representatives—a very excellent rule, but one demanding 
more time to gather such an assembly than was then possible. 
The occasion called for immediate action. I therefore told 
Seumanu that he need not distress himself; he would not be 
likely to forfeit his membership; that I intended to associate 
myself, as their missionary, in the reception, and to take 
“Misi tamaitai” (my wife) with me; and that it was “up 
to” him to arrange a fine Siva and to see to it that there was 
no impropriety in it. What was fit for him as deacon of 
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the church, and the king, who was a church member, to see, 
and for European officers from Christian lands, ought, I 
said, to be fit for any lady whether Samoan or European. 
The Siva was duly performed before an immense concourse, 
among whom was R. L.S. I had no opportunity of meeting 
him there, but the next day I received the following letter: 

‘“*My dear Clarke: I was unable to speak with you when 
I was down after the feast. After what you had previously 
told me about the ‘Siva’ I was more than astonished to see 
you present. I also wished time to think. I have since 
thought as much as in me lies; I took a walk this afternoon, 
and thought of little else, so strongly you had convinced me 
of the difficulties of relaxation, so unprepared was I for the 
step you took. Please receive the result of my meditations 
for what they are worth. I cannot tell if you have done 
wisely; I am sure you have done well, that is, I do not 
know if this will bring you good now, but it should bring 
better afterwards, and I know that you have put your- 
self in a better position. The other course might have been 
the more diplomatic—this was the more honest. May we 
not have sometimes faith enough to think the frank step the 
right one? Surely we may. And there can be no doubt the 
only honest thing is to discriminate boldly between the use 
and the abuse in this as in all things. Cowardice lies in the 
extremes, whether of severity or of indulgence. 

“T wish you to understand, should any difficulty follow, 
my pen, and my influence, such as it is, will be very gladly 
made ready to cefend you in what the ignorant may have 
thought a very natural step, and I, enlightened by yourself, 
think a very bold one. 


“Yours very sincerely, 
*Rosert Louis STEVENSON.” 
Happily, no difficulty followed, nor was the Siva marred 
by any impropriety. 
There is a little English church at Apia in which a service 
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is held on Sunday evenings, after the native services are 
concluded, and R. L. S. and his mother regularly attended 
it. There was a curiously composite assembly. A sprink- 
ling of refined and educated men, the consuls, officers from 
the warships, a few government officials, a number of the 
men of the ‘‘ Beach’’—rough in exterior, but men who had 
graduated in the school of travel and experience—a residuum 
of half-castes and illiterates who could receive truth only in 
its simplest form. Amongst this motley crowd sat R. L. S. 
and his mother, the latter’s fine, intellectual face alight with 
eager devoutness; R. L. S. reverent in attitude, tender to 
his mother, fraternal to myself. 

Stevenson and his mother usually spent the week-end at 
the mission house to avoid the long ride in the heavy night 
damp after the heated atmosphere of the church, but if the 
night were exceptionally fine, with a good moon, she rode 
back to Vailima with her son. It was pleasant to see the 
attention of R. L. S. to his mother, and her passionate devo- 
tion to him; and as we listened to the conversation of this 
gracious lady it was easy to divine from whom he received 
the heritage of brilliant fancy and quaint thought which 
made him great. The friendship, inspiration, and sym- 
pathy I received in the delightful intercourse of those week- 
end visits are some of my most precious memories. 

While thinking of the strong vein of deep religion which 
underlay the nature of this gay, witty, and vivacious life, I 
recall a visit to Samoa of Dr. James Chalmers, the veteran 
pioneer missionary who was murdered by the natives in 
New Guinea, and who was affectionately known as “'Tamate”’ 
throughout the South Pacific. Chalmers was a man of 
infinite charm and humor, and a man whose daily life was 
one of peril, Papua at that time being saturated with canni- 
balism and savagery. He had come to Samoa to recruit 
native missionary volunteers for that dangerous service 
and was a guest at my house. R. L. S. was charmed with 
him and took up his abode with us during the whole month 
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“Tamate’ wasinSamoa. On Chalmers’s departure R. L. S. 
wrote him a letter, a phrase of which is most illuminating: 
“Oh Tamate, if I had met you when I was a boy and a 
bachelor how different my life would have been.” 

It will give some indication of the interest R. L. S. mani- 
fested in the religious life of the natives of Samoa when I 
mention that on two occasions he addressed the students of 
the pastor’s training institution at Malua, and that for some 
months he taught a class of half-caste children in the Sunday 
School of the European church at Apia. 

He was also much interested in a little monthly magazine 
printed in the vernacular, called the “Sulu” (Torch), which 
enjoys a large circulation among the natives, and on one 
occasion he expressed a desire to contribute something to its 
pages. Needless to say, the offer was eagerly accepted, and 
he gave us the manuscript of the story of ““The Bottle Imp.” 
The story was duly translated into Samoan, was published 
as a serial in the pages of the “Sulu,” and was read with 
delight in hundreds of thatched Samoan houses before it 
appeared to gratify the army of more critical readers in 
Europe and America. It was the first excursion of the 
Samoans into the region of fiction, and, the scene being laid 
in Hawaii in a local coloring much like their own, it was 
difficult at first for them to realize that the characters were 
the creation of fancy and not veritable men and women. 

Stevenson thoroughly appreciated the peculiar difficulty of 
religious work among the cosmopolitan white population of 
Apia, and rarely offered suggestions, and never any criticism. 
He was, however, generous with his purse, and he never 
refused his personal service when it was asked. Remember- 
ing the frailty of his health, and the strenuous and meticulous 
labor he expended in his study, I was chary of asking his 
services. I remember two occasions on which he made a 
public appearance. One was a lecture on the Marquesas, 
which he gave on behalf of the church funds; the other was a 
reading at an entertainment for some charitable object, at 
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which he read the chapter on the hurricane from “A Foot- 
note to History,” not then published. R. L. S. was not very 
successful as a lecturer. There was a crowded house, and a 
full treasury, but he was consumed with nervousness, and so 
obviously ill at ease that we all suffered with him. 

The inveterate bohemianism of R. L. S. was perpetually 
in evidence, and sometimes caused friction at the mission 
house, but it was difficult to be angry long with one who was 
charming alike in his outbreaks against convention and in 
his subsequent repentance—for he always did repent! I 
recall an incident, on one Sunday, when he joined a party of 
New Zealand tourists who had arrived on an excursion 
steamer, and went to the adjoining island of Savaii for 
a pleasure trip. In the afternoon the weather changed; 
there was a fierce gale of wind, the Savaii mountains were 
wreathed in a driving mist, and long before nightfall there 
was a tropical downpour of torrential rain. Some time 
after we had retired to bed we heard a knocking at the door; it 
was R. L.S., very shamefaced, who had come to beg a night’s 
shelter for Mrs. Strong, who had accompanied him. His 
clothes were clinging around him, and the rain pouring off 
at every possible angle. He looked an abject and pitiable 
figure as he stood on the veranda, drenched and shivering. 
He refused to stay the night himself, fearing it might alarm 
his wife and mother, and being a little apprehensive at the 
possibility of becoming ill away from home. We gave hima 
rub-down, a dry flannel suit, a hot drink, and some food, and 
covered with a dry rain-coat he made his way back to 
Vailima in the pelting rain. Next morning a boy arrived 
with a note: 

“Dear Clarke: I was meaning to have ridden down but 
here is Mr. who offers to do my errand. Will you 
kindly entrust this messenger with some of your fever 
medicine, and a word as to the dose. I got back all right 
last night, but the track was dark as Hades. My wife had 
a hot bath in readiness, physicked me to raise my tempera- 
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ture, jawed me and raised my temper, and then put me to 
bed! Iam O. K. this morning, but no more Sabbath break- 
ing for the repentant R. L.S.” 


I recall another time when Stevenson organized a paper- 
chase on horseback for a Sunday’s amusement and, with a 
large company of young officers from the men-of-war in the 
harbor and the clerks and others connected with the German 
Plantation Company, careered with much vociferous noise 
through the native villages at the hour of worship, to the 
great indignation and discomfort of the Samoan pastors. I 
believe that he persuaded himself at the moment that he 
was acting rightly, influenced by the sincere feeling that it 
was better for these young men to be so employed than in 
their usual Sabbath occupations, but also fully aware that 
it would be displeasing to us. R. L. S. did not turn up at 
the mission house on Monday, but the next day he sent an 
invitation to my wife and me to dine at Vailima. I declined, 
pleading my work, but really feeling too angry with him; 
my wife, however, went. When asked, she frankly said 
that I had not come because I had too much affection for 
him to quarrel, and I was feeling too sore to ignore the matter 
if we met. R. L. S. attempted an argument to justify him- 
self, but my wife refused a discussion, exclaiming: “I have 
no doubt you can easily silence me in argument, but I am 
astonished that you attempt any justification. You know 
quite well that you did wrong. What would Samoa be like 
without a Sabbath? And have you no thought of the effect 
of your conduct upon the natives, who regard you as a 
Christian man, and as our friend, and do you, moreover, 
think you have set a dignified example to the young English- 
men and Germans, many of them only just freed from the 
restraints of home?” 

R. L. S. stood tugging at his moustache during this fusil- 
lade, a group of German officers on the veranda near him 
looking on wonderingly. After musing in silence for some 
minutes, he turned round and, holding out his hand, ex- 
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claimed: “Forgive me, Mrs. Clarke, you are quite right, and 
I was altogether wrong. I regret it with all my heart.” 
“Well,” said my wife, looking significantly across at the 
Germans, “‘you must prove your contrition.” R. L. S. 
consented and, advancing towards them, remarked that he 
had just been expressing his regret for the part they took in 
the paper-chase on Sunday, assuring her, on their behalf 
and his own, that they would not again be guilty of such 
misconduct. “I am sure,” he added, “‘that you feel with 
me that we were altogether wrong, and setting an extremely 
bad example to all the ‘Beach.’” At this moment one of 
the young English naval officers rode up and my wife re- 
marked, “There is your second opportunity, you owe it to 
your own countrymen.” “Ah!” replied he, “now you ask 
me something much harder, but I'll do it”’; and, greeting the 
young officer, he went on to say with that charm of manner 
so entirely his own: “I was just expressing to these gentle- 
men my contrition and regret that we should have allowed 
ourselves to forget our principles as we did last Sunday; we 
all did wrong and I have been apologizing to Mrs. Clarke 
for the pain we must have caused our missionary friends. 
I am sure that I express the feelings of us all when I assure 
her we shall not so transgress again.”” To make such an 
avowal in a place like Apia, where the Sabbath was sys- 
tematically disregarded by most of the white population, re- 
quired plenty of moral courage. News travels quickly along 
the “Beach.” Before night it was known in every German 
household, and in the wardroom of every gunboat in the 
bay, that R. L. S. had openly expressed his penitence for the 
misspent Sunday. 

I remember one occasion on which I came into conflict 
with my European parishioners when R. L. S. intervened 
with much kindness. A day of public sports had been 
planned by the British consul, and the European residents 
together with some of the naval men were to be competitors. 
Permission was asked to use the mission compound for some 
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of the events, and of course it was willingly granted. Much 
interest was displayed and a public holiday was arranged 
for the event. All went well until a couple of days before- 
hand, when a committee began to erect a “totalizator” in 
the compound. At this I felt bound to protest, and indeed 
to declare that betting in any form could not be allowed on 
the mission premises. The “Beach,” with whom I was 
usually on the best of terms, took serious umbrage at this, 
and the local paper had some very vigorous leaders on mis- 
sionary bigotry and prejudice, and my congregation on 
Sunday night suddenly shrunk to zero. R. L. S. was some- 
what concerned at this last manifestation, for he liked the 
friendly feeling of the “Beach” towards their padre, and, 
finding me inaccessible to any compromise, he offered his 
services as mediator. To this I willingly agreed. He there- 
fore called together the committee, invoked the consular 
support, and pleaded the missionary position so successfully 
that the totalizator was excluded and notice posted for- 
bidding betting in any form on the sport ground. My 
parishioners, however, did not unreservedly forgive me. 
They declined to use the mission compound, and I have a 
shrewd suspicion that, notwithstanding the prohibition, a 
good deal of money changed hands. 

R. L. S. has come into his own since those days, but he 
often used to grumble to me in whimsical fashion that his 
reputation rested largely on the merits of a book for boys, 
which, he declared, cost him less labor and contained less 
originality and more unconscious plagiarism than anything 
he had produced. Of course, he referred to “‘Treasure 
Island.” He once told me the origin of the story. It was 
at his father’s home at Braemar near Balmoral Castle in 
Scotland. The weather was tempestuous, and he and his 
school-boy stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, were confined to the 
house. The lad, who had a taste for painting, amused him- 
self with a box of colors, and R. L. S. to keep him happily 
employed drew pictures in pen and ink which the boy colored. 

19 
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The pictures were pinned upon the nursery wall, and the 
children assembled in the afternoons, and R. L. S. played 
the part of showman, improvising a story to suit each picture. 
On one of these occasions R. L. S. made a map of an island, 
carefully elaborating an outline of the bays and harbors. 
The map was carefully colored, and duly affixed to the wall. 

It was thus that the story of “Treasure Island” had its 
inception. It was all woven around the outline of the map. 
He declared that his unconscious plagiarism from Washington 
Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveller,” which in his younger days 
he had read with much delight, was absolutely glaring; the 
skeleton was obtained from Poe; the parrot stolen from 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” and the stockade from ‘‘Masterman 
Ready.” But the audience was so delighted with the first 
performance that they begged for more, and so it became a 
continued narrative for many afternoons. He had partly 
completed the writing of the story when Dr. Alexander 
Japp, who was on a mission to unearth new writers for the 
editor of a magazine called “Young Folks’ Paper,” came 
on a visit and pressed him to finish it and allow it to be pub- 
lished. The bargain was made, and the story, with the 
nursery map, was duly sent to the publishers. It was 
printed without the map, and without any illustrations, and 
attracted no attention. 

More than a year later, when R. L. S. in a state of impe- 
cuniosity was looking through some of his manuscripts with a 
view to turning one of them into a little much needed hard 
cash, he picked up “Treasure Island,” and read it through. 
He decided that as he still liked it, he would try to republish 
it; and so he sent the manuscript to Cassell and Company 
and they accepted it. But here a tragedy happened. The 
map had disappeared, and the story had been written up to 
the map—in fact the map was the chief feature in the plot. 
It was one thing to draw a map at random, and to weave a 
story around it; but it was a quite different proposition to 
examine a whole book and tabulate and arrange all the allu- 
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sions contained in it, and then with a pair of compasses to 
draw a map to scale to suit the data. The task was accom- 
plished, but, as R. L. S. whimsically remarked, it killed his 
liking for the book, which he valued chiefly for the wel- 
come cheque it produced at a time when he was extremely 
hard up. 

I close these rambling reminiscences with one more letter 
from R. L. S., addressed this time, not to myself, but to the 
native king of Samoa. This letter has reference to the opium 
habit. Several Chinamen had settled in Samoa and had 
married native wives. Through them the opium habit was 
already being acquired in some Samoan families, and R. L. S. 
thought the danger sufficiently serious to warrant legislation 
against it; hence his letter to King Malietoa. The old king 
brought it to me for translation, and I afterwards begged 
from him the original letter, which I thought was a most 
interesting document—and in this opinion I feel sure that 
my readers will heartily agree: 

“Apia, June 20, 1890. 
“To His Majesty King Malietoa Laupepa: 

‘May it please your Majesty—I have seen recently pub- 
lished a law directed against liquor drinking amongst your 
Majesty’s subjects, and this has brought into my mind 
another and a kindred danger, to which I desire to call your 
Majesty’s attention. The practice of eating and smoking 
opium is one easily learnt; wherever Chinamen go they bring 
the drug habit along with them, and, as soon as their own 
appetite is satisfied, it is their next thought to spread the 
habit, and make money by the sale. Their native wives 
will be the first to learn, teach it to their friends, and from 
one to another the vice may soon spread throughout an island 
ora group. Nothing is more quickly learned; it passes from 
one to another like a song; nothing is so pernicious; it feeds 
upon unaccustomed races like a fire upon dry wood. And I 
assure your Majesty that no race appears less able to stand 
the effects of this drug than that to which your Majesty 
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belongs, and over so great a portion of which your Majesty 
is called upon to rule. 

“T will speak only of what I have seen. A little while ago 
the island of Nuka Hiva, in the Marquesas, was filled with a 
strong and healthy people. To-day anyone walking in the 
bush stumbles continually in the foundations of houses and 
villages deserted; anyone sailing about the coast will be 
shown bays and valleys left without inhabitants. On many 
islands the folk are dying swiftly. From Nuka Hiva, they 
are melting like snow. In every village that I visited, 
several were lying sick, and the sick rarely recover. In one 
house at the beginning of 1889 seventeen people were alive 
and well; by the month of July one only remained; even the 
women have ceased to bring forth, so that a child is some- 
thing rare, and tenderly cherished. And without some great 
change taking place, in a very few years, there will be no one 
left to light a fire in that great island. 

“This is due largely to opium; ninety miles away, in the 
island of Hiva, where the vice is yet scarce entered, births 
are more, deaths less. But what is due to opium entirely is 
the degradation of men’s natures. A man has scarce learned 
the habit before he becomes its slave. We must all eat, and, 
if we do not get our food in time, we suffer great pain; but 
the fool who has learnt the use of opium suffers, when he 
cannot get it, pains greater than starvation. I knew by 
sight one woman in Nuka Hiva who used three dollars’ 
worth of opium in the day; if she had less she was in torment; 
and I need not tell your Majesty that a woman in such a 
state can never be virtuous, or a man honest. When I was 
there, a man of good character was brought up for theft, 
and a Chinaman for having accepted the stolen money, 
knowing it had been stolen. Both the criminals turned upon 
the Judge: ‘If you did not allow opium,’ they said, ‘there 
would be no stealing. Who steals but to buy opium?’ 
And indeed the people there are, by their own nature, honest. 
This was told me by the French governor with shame; for 
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he was a good man, although the law he administered is bad. 
I have seen besides, upon another occasion, in another island 
(which I shall not name) the whole life spoiled, the laws daily 
broken, the men and women drunk, and lying fighting in the 
road, and this, because the King himself had taken to the 
use of opium and cared for nothing else. On Kauai, one of 
the Hawaiian Islands, the vice had taken root, and the same 
evils, theft, death, sterility, have followed. But of this I 
speak by hearsay. 

“T supplicate your Majesty to make it a subject of con- 
sideration with your advisers, how best to regulate the intro- 
duction of the drug, while there is yet time, and thus prevent 
the formation of the habit. Opium is a very needful medi- 
cine; some must certainly be in the hands of the doctors and 
the missionaries, and it will be for your Majesty to decide 
by what measure the amount introduced may best be con- 
trolled and watched. But I trust your Majesty will allow 
me to offer one suggestion. Whatever course may be adopted, 
the price of opium will rise; it will be worth while to intro- 
duce it secretly, more worth the Chinaman’s while to teach 
and spread its use, and corresponding severity of punish- 
ment will be required. I beg to suggest that any foreigner, 
other than a doctor, or a missionary acting as a doctor, who 
shall be found to have distributed the drug either for money 
or as a gift, should at once be deported from the islands. 

“Your Majesty may consider whether in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, a reward should be offered, to be 
paid, of course, from the pocket of the delinquent. I have 
the honor to be, 


“Your Majesty’s obedient servant, 


*“Rosert Louis STEVENSON.”’ 


The third of December, 1894, brought to a tragic close the 
few years of valued friendship and daily intercourse we had 
enjoyed with R. L. S. The day had been full of fatiguing 
business, and it was with a feeling of relief that I prepared 
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for the evening meal. We had not long been seated when 
we saw one of the Vailima boys riding up to the house in hot 
haste. I rose from the table to receive his message, and 
with the tears streaming down his face he told me that 
“Tusitala” had been suddenly stricken down—he feared 
he was dead. I had my horse saddled on the instant, and 
rode at full speed up the mountain pathway. Although my 
mind was full of vague apprehension, I had no thought of 
the actual tragedy. Samoans are given to an excess of 
exaggeration in moments of crisis, and I expected at the 
worst that R. L. S. had suffered one of his old attacks. But 
as I entered the house, a moment’s glance sufficed to show 
that the end was not far distant. 

Two doctors were already in attendance, Dr. Anderson 
from the British gunboat, and Dr. Funk, the skilful German 
doctor from Apia. Funk looked to me with a mute expres- 
sive gesture, eloquent in its hopelessness, but they both 
worked unremittingly, so long as there was any possible 
chance of respiration. A pallet bed was carried into the 
centre of the large hall, a beautiful room with mullioned 
windows and an open staircase, and there we tenderly car- 
ried him, and I knelt and prayed as life slowly ebbed away. 
The picture of that scene rises before me as I write, the 
stately hall with its old carved furniture, the wasted figure 
breathing faintly and laboriously on the little couch, the 
mother clasping the hand of her beloved son, the native boy 
servant prostrate at the foot, the wife in a stupefaction of 
grief and revolt standing apart at the stairway, statuesque 
and tragic in her despair. 

A large Union Jack flew over the Vailima house; they 
hauled it down, and laid it over the body. The news soon 
flew round that ‘“Tusitala” had passed away, and then 
began the long procession of Samoans, bringing their last 
tributes of flowers and fine mats, to make their vigil by the 
dead. This was a relic or the old heathen days, when it was 
customary to spread fine mats over and around the body 
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of their dead, and to watch throughout the night, singing 
funeral dirges to ward off the approach of evil spirits. The 
heathen significance of this has long departed, but the cus- 
tom of bringing a fine mat from each chiefly family and of 
the night-long vigil still survives. So throughout that night 
the native friends of R. L. S. kept their vigil. Meanwhile a 
large gang was employed in hacking the pathway through 
the forest up the mountain slope to the little eyrie chosen 
for the last resting-place; the task of digging the grave itself 
being apportioned to the native “family.” At last the 
preparations were complete, the Europeans and natives 
invited were assembled—for only friends were invited—and 
the Samoans, specially selected for their strength, bore away 
the coffin, covered with the red ensign that had floated from 
the vessel in which Stevenson had voyaged on the South 
Seas. They had a severe task, for it was no easy matter to 
carry the coffin shoulder high along the difficult pathway up 
that steep ascent. 

A little later the cortége followed. It was an arduous 
climb to that mountain eyrie; nineteen Europeans reached 
the summit and a much larger company of Samoans. It 
is a picturesque and romantic spot. On either side the land 
descends abruptly; far away in front stretches the vast 
Pacific, broken only by the line of breakers that mark the 
reef; below one gets a glimpse of the red roofs of Vailima, 
and all around are the everlasting hills. The grave stands 
on a small plateau, quite flat, and no wider than a room. 
We rested a little while, and then in the impressive silence 
of the mountain solitude recited the solemn service for the 
dead. A prayer which R. L. S. had written and read aloud 
in his family the evening before his death, was included: 

“We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favour, folk of 
many families and nations gathered together in the peace of 
this roof, weak men and women subsisting under the covert 
of Thy patience. Be patient still; suffer us yet awhile 
longer;—with our broken purposes of good, with our idle 
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endeavours against evil, suffer us awhile longer to endure, 
and (if it may be) help us to do better. Bless to us our 
extraordinary mercies; if the day come when these must be 
taken, brace us to play the man under affliction. Be with 
our friends, be with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; 
if any awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching; 
and when the day returns, return to us, our sun and com- 
forter, and call us up with morning faces and with morning 
hearts—eager to labour—eager to be happy, if happiness shall 
be our portion—and if the day be marked for sorrow, strong 
to endure it. We thank Thee and praise Thee; and in the 
words of Him to whom this day is sacred, close our oblation.”’ 

A short address in the vernacular to the Samoan congrega- 
tion, and prayer, concluded the service. 

It was thus that R. L. S., the sparkling genius, the kindly 
neighbor, the loyal friend, passed from us—in the full glow 
of laborious but congenial work; with new enterprises laid 
out; with the bright prospect of realization held within his 


grasp; while as yet there seemed his highest and greatest 
work to do. It was a death such as he himself would have 
chosen. 


Nothing is here for tears, . . . 
. nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 





RELIGION IN ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


By W. R. Incr 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


N England as in America the question is frequently asked, 
How has the great war affected the religion of the 
people? An honest answer, though probably a superficial 
one, would be that to all appearance it has made no difference 
at all. Take the most obvious and least satisfactory of all 
tests, that of attendance at public worship. In my cathe- 
dral, and in most of the other London churches, the congrega- 
tions are neither larger nor smaller than they were at the 
beginning of 1914. During the first months of the war they 
seemed to be rather larger; then, owing to the absence of the 
younger men on military service, and the absorption of many 
others in various kinds of war work, they were somewhat 
below the average; now they are just where they were be- 
fore the war. The amount of money subscribed to religious 
institutions, and in support of appeals for religious objects, 
has neither increased nor diminished to any appreciable 
extent. Interest in religious questions is keen, as it always 
is in England, but it does not seem to have been diverted 
into any new channel. 

We have listened with respect to the reports of chaplains 
who served with the forces, because we knew that the British 
soldier in this war was no longer Tommy Atkins, but the 
essential John Bull. But though the chaplains have been 
very ready to give their opinions, sometimes in very dog- 
matic language, their witness agrees not together. It has 
too plainly been biassed by their preconceptions about reli- 
gious truth and the office of the church. Some have reported 
that only sacramental religion and what they call Catholic 
teaching has any attraction for the soldier; they consider 
that the Roman Catholic priests have been more successful 
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as padres than either Anglicans or Presbyterians. Others 
have emphasized the impatience felt by the soldiers at 
denominational prejudice and exclusiveness; they tell us 
that the army has discovered a common Christianity, and 
wishes for reunion all round. The best padres hesitate when 
they are asked whether the experience of war has made the 
average man more or less religious. They cannot say. 

The war poetry of England has been discussed in an ad- 
mirable article by Mr. Chauncey Tinker in the July number 
of this Revirw. The poignant beauty of many of the war 
lyrics is enhanced by the fact that most of the writers did 
not return. Mr. Tinker has rightly emphasized the chief 
characteristics of this poetry—its direct simplicity, the entire 
absence of bravado and of unchivalrous hatred, and the 
gallant faith which nevertheless has no “‘anchored creed” on 
which to rest. The heart religion of the young Englishman 
is revealed at its best in this poetry, the appeal of which is 
not lowered by the harsh realism of some writers, who were 
determined that the public at home should know something 
of the hideousness of modern warfare. 

But it would not be right to omit one aspect in which the 
influence of the war upon belief may seem to have been 
wholly bad. At the outbreak of hostilities an able man 
made the prediction that the effect of the war would be to 
give a great stimulus to the lower forms of religion, and to 
inflict a severe wound upon the higher kind of faith. For 
some years before the war there had been signs of a recrudes- 
cence of superstition, especially among the half-educated 
rich. This development was probably due in part to the 
growth of an anti-intellectualist philosophy, and a revolt 
against the pretensions of natural science. The war un- 
doubtedly stimulated this tendency. Soldiers are always 
prone both to fatalism and to superstition; and many of 
our men are said to have carried amulets with them into 
action. At home there was a great outbreak of necromancy 
and spiritualism, which was supported by a few well-known 
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men whose names gave authority to the movement. These 
men were themselves suffering from bereavement, and a 
large number of sorrowing parents and widows followed them 
in a pathetic endeavor to establish, by various forms of 
occultism, communion with the spirits of those whom they 
had dearly loved. It is difficult to decide whether these 
beliefs have taken deep root in the popular mind or not. 
The probability is that they will die down by degrees, except 
among a small number who are naturally attracted by any- 
thing strange, mysterious, and exciting. 

The effect of the war upon moral conduct is also difficult 
to estimate. An increase in sexual irregularities was to be 
expected, and there is no doubt that the desire to give sol- 
diers on leave “‘a good time” led to many regrettable inci- 
dents. Some women who had lost their husbands contracted 
new ties with unfeeling levity. But, on the whole, the strain 
of the war was nobly borne, till it was over. Since the 
armistice, there has been much to grieve and shame any 
lover of his country. A new class of rich people has arisen, 
who took advantage of their country’s necessities to make 
exorbitant profits, and who are now spending their ill-gotten 
gains with an ostentation as vulgar and tasteless as it is 
politically insane. A much larger class of workingmen, 
who were able, by threats of strikes, to obtain all that they 
asked for from the government, is showing a total absence 
of patriotic spirit by constantly increasing its demands, 
and by not even attempting to earn its pay. It is signif- 
icant that the restriction of output is most scandalous in 
those trades where the workmen have the public at their 
mercy, and where no foreign competition is to be feared. 
The conduct of the miners and of the bricklayers is a national 
danger, the gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Meanwhile, those who had anything to lose in 1914 have 
mostly lost it. The whole burden of the war debt has been 
thrown on the few; the man with a fairly large fixed income, 
either from a professional office or from gilt-edged securities, 
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finds his purchasing power reduced by seventy-five per cent. 
The parochial clergy and others in similar positions are al- 
most starving; and the prosperous artisan, who has been 
known to fill his parlor with a thousand-dollar piano (painted 
green by himself to match the rest of the furniture), will do 
nothing to help those upon whom he sponged in other days. 
Greed, selfishness, sloth, and materialism have never been 
so rampant as at present. 

But jeremiads do no good, and it is unscientific to bring an 
indictment against a nation, or even against a class. We 
have to consider all the circumstances, and to give full 
weight to the effects of a reaction after unprecedented ten- 
sion. It has seldom happened to any nation to be exposed 
without the slightest warning to so severe a physical and 
moral strain, and to be stretched on the rack without inter- 
mission for more than four years. In trying to understand 
the causes of our present frivolity and unrest, I recall to my 
thoughts the history of the last six years, the memory of 
which is branded indelibly on the minds of all who lived 
through them. 

My first inkling of what was coming was on July 26, 1914, 
when a naval officer told me that a European war seemed to 
be inevitable, and that if it came we should not be able to 
keep out of it. From that day the sky began to darken. I 
went to Canterbury for the annual cricket-week, and assisted 
at the miserable attempts to carry through the customary 
socialities of that pleasant county gathering, till the storm 
broke and the holiday crowds melted away. At that time 
the feeling in England was that we had backed a bill for 
Belgium which we never expected to see presented, but which 
we were bound in honor to acknowledge. It was a horrible 
and utterly unforeseen misfortuner but we would show the 
Germans that as we had gone to war on the point of honor, 
we would fight them like chivalrous gentlemen and then 
shake hands. M. Chévrillon, whose brilliant little book, 
“L’Angleterre et la Guerre,” is an even truer picture of 
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English psychology at that time than Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through,” says that it took us some time to 
realize that a war with Germany was not a rather rough game 
of football. But the Germans made haste to undeceive us. 
The burning of Visé, the first Belgian town entered by the 
invaders, was a shock; the massacres at Termonde and else- 
where were hardly credited at first; the destruction of 
Louvain and of Rheims cathedral finally opened our eyes. 
But it was not till the bombardment of the undefended 
Yorkshire watering-places, Whitby and Scarborough, the 
illegal use of poison gas (which infuriated the soldiers more 
than the outrages upon noncombatants), and above all the 
Lusitania crime, that the whole nation blazed out into fierce 
anger, the like of which only a few old men could remember 
when in 1857 news came of the massacre at Cawnpore. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the colossal stupidity of 
fighting Englishmen by murdering their women and children. 
It may well have lost Germany the war; for until the passion 
of hatred was aroused, we had no bitter feelings against our 
enemies. The state of cold fury in which the nation re- 
mained from that time till the armistice, and unfortunately 
still longer, was good for the Allies, but not favorable to 
religion. The clergy themselves were swept away by it; 
and the few who ventured to protest could not get a hearing. 
It was indeed necessary for the government to stimulate 
every force which could increase the energy and endurance 
of the nation; and passionate indignation against the enemy 
was one of the forces on which they relied. War mentality 
is a strange fever of the spirit; the passions of which at other 
times we are ashamed are artificially excited and turned into 
one channel; for the time being, the minds of all are partially 
unhinged and incapable of seeing any other color except red. 

Meanwhile, a widespread feeling found frequent utterance, 
that the war had proclaimed the final bankruptcy of the 
Christian religion. The same type of persons who asked 
why God allowed the sinking of the Titanic now asked more 
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persistently why God did not stop the war. Those who were 
better educated acknowledged a bitter disillusion, not so 
much because war had broken out—for they knew that this 
was possible—but at the extreme barbarity with which it 
was conducted. It had been almost a commonplace that the 
progress of the race was shown especially in the increasing 
humanity of mantoman. A long peace had made our coun- 
trymen in particular unfamiliar with the horrors of war, so 
that even legitimate operations were a shock to them; much 
more were they horrified at the excesses of the Germans, 
which, in the well-considered opinion of Lord Bryce, had 
had no parallel in Western Europe since the wars of religion 
three hundred years ago. Belief in progress, which had been 
an article of faith with the majority, was rudely assailed. 
It was a further shock to read the utterances of the German 
clergy, who not only championed a cause which to us 
seemed indefensible, but outdid the politicians in venomous 
ebullitions of race hatred. And so the cry was raised, and 
echoed naturally by the numerous enemies of organized 
Christianity, that the churches had been found out, and that 
the impotence of Christian ideas to purify the characters or to 
moderate the passions of men had now been demonstrated. 
This feeling of bitter disappointment was, I think, quite 
justified. There had been nothing in modern history to 
prepare our minds for the appalling ferocity of this conflict. 
All through the eighteenth century we find men noting with 
complacency the growing humanity with which warfare was 
conducted. In the Napoleonic war, it is true, we denounced 
the cruelties of the French in Switzerland; but manifestations 
of chivalry and mutual respect between the combatants were 
the rule. About the middle of the long war the French 
government offered a medal for scientific research, and 
awarded it to an Englishman, Faraday, who went to Paris 
with Sir Humphry Davy to receive it. How inconceivable 
such an incident would have been in 1916! There is some- 
thing which has not yet been explained in the outbreak of 
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savagery which accompanied the outbreak of the late war, 
and which found its first victims in the helpless Belgians, 
who had certainly given the Germans no cause for violent 
hatred. Cruelty was by no means confined to one side; 
but it is surely significant that our soldiers, as I can testify 
from personal conversations, spoke of the Turks almost with 
affection as “clean fighters,”’ compared with the enemies 
whom they encountered on the Western front. The conduct 
of the war was in truth a reproach to Christendom. 

And yet a student of history should know better than to 
lay these explosions of fanatical nationalism at the door of 
our religion. In the middle ages the idea of a comity of 
nations under the Holy Catholic Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire produced a customary international law 
which often mitigated both the ambitions of princes and the 
barbarism of their followers. It was the breakdown of this 
system which led to modern nationalism; and we can date 
the beginning of the pernicious doctrine of the God-State by 
the appearance of Machiavelli’s “Prince.” It was Machia- 
velli who first enunciated the doctrine which Bernhardi 
developed for the German militarists: 

“Where the safety of the country is at stake, no considera- 
tion of justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, of honor and 
dishonor can find a place. Every scruple must be set aside, 
and that plan followed which saves the country’s life and 
preserves its liberty.” 

Machiavelli was a pioneer. Our Francis Bacon professes 
the same creed: his international ethics differ in no way from 
the principles expounded before and during the war by Ger- 
man professors. Hobbes, too, says quite plainly that the 
state can do no wrong. Fichte, in his famous lectures at 
Berlin after Jena, proclaims the unlimited right and duty of 
every nation to destroy its neighbors: 

““No state strives to preserve the balance of power except 
as a pis aller, and because it cannot compass its own aggran- 
dizement or carry out its implicit plan for an universal mon- 
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archy. Every state defends the balance of power when it is 
attacked by another, and prepares in secret the means by 
which it may in its own time become itself a disturber of the 
peace. The well-known advice, threaten war that you may 
have peace, is equally valid in the converse, promise peace in 
order that you may begin war with an advantage in your 
favor. Always without exception the most civilized state is 
the most aggressive.” 

So, according to the modern theory, history is to remain 
for all time a dismal conjugation of the verb to eat, in the 
active and passive. Civitas civitati lupus. Fichte’s more 
influential follower Hegel calls the state ‘‘this actual God,” 
and says that “the state is the divine will as the present 
Spirit unfolding itself into the actual shape and organization 
of the world.”” Here then is the philosophy, the religion, 
which has borne this poisonous fruit. Here is the devil’s 
doctrine which has plunged the world in mourning. It is 
the doctrine which deifies the state, and declares with Hobbes 
that “there is no power on earth which can be compared 
with it.” The war, with all its horrors and barbarities, is 
the reductio ad absurdum of a false and immoral political 
theory which took its rise at the time of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and gradually spread over Europe. Will anyone 
argue that this theory of the state has any connection with 
Christianity, a religion for which there is neither Greek, nor 
Jew, “barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free’’? 

But the vast majority of my countrymen were not thinking 
or talking but acting. In the midst of our distress at the 
serious symptoms of social disease at the present time, we 
must not forget the splendid record of the nation while it 
was fighting for its existence. We must not forget the 
heroism of the army and navy in the face of horrors unknown 
before, the general willingness to serve, the stubborn deter- 
mination to see the business through, the noble response of 
the women to the new calls upon them, the readiness of the 
rich to surrender their comforts and lend their houses to the 
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nation, the patient endurance of anxiety and the gallant 
courage under bereavement. We have no wish to boast of 
“England’s effort”; it is better to leave our actions to the 
impartial verdict of history. That verdict will, I believe, be 
that no more extraordinary exhibition of energy and resolu- 
tion has ever been recorded than that by which an unmilitary 
nation, quite unprepared for war, mobilized over nine mil- 
lions of men, financed its allies, supplied them with munitions, 
and policed the high seas. A French admiral once said to 
Napoleon: “Sire, you are better off than Iam. You can 
make a soldier in six months, but it takes six years to make 
a sailor.” ‘*Taisez-vous,” replied the Emperor angrily, 
“that is the way empires are lost. It takes six years to make 
a soldier.” An Anglican bishop, calling at the War Office 
at Berlin for leave to visit English prisoners, told me that 
the high official who signed the passport said to him: ‘You 
know we are amazed at what you English have done in 
raising your army. We thought it impossible.” The fact 
that the Americans performed the same miracle does not 
impair the force of the point which I am now urging—that 
the effort made during the war was so prodigious that a 
severe reaction was to be expected. 

Year after year the war dragged on. The two sides were 
so evenly matched that no one could be sure that a decision 
was in sight. In the interests of civilization during the next 
fifty years this prolonged death-grapple was perhaps more 
disastrous than a victory for the aggressors would have been. 
Neither side dared to give in; both felt, ‘It is either our life 
or theirs.” The anxiety was intense and sustained. No 
one knew whether London might not be reduced to ashes by 
incendiary bombs; whether Paris might not fall, and the 
French be driven to capitulate; whether Germany had not 
some diabolical weapon of wholesale destruction still in re- 
serve; whethersome misadventure might not deprive us of the 
command of the sea and of the means of feeding our popula- 
tion. The frequent air raids on London, of which we tried 
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to make light, were the most nerve-shattering experiences 
that can be conceived. I soon found that I could not stand 
it for my family, and sent my young children away into the 
country. But how many there were who could not do this, 
and who, after a hard day’s work in a munition factory, went 
home to a broken night’s rest, with the possibility that their 
families and homes might be wiped out in a moment! 

The hope deferred that maketh the heart sick was ours 
again and again. We were hopeful at the time when Russia 
deserted us, Russia the “‘steam-roller,” whose power we, 
like the Germans themselves, had so greatly overestimated. 
That great empire fell quickly into a state of septic dissolu- 
tion and utter savagery; only a corner of the curtain has yet 
been lifted which veils the most hideous tragedy in modern 
history. Then at last America made up her mind to save 
Europe from suicide; and from that time the issue, though 
long deferred, could hardly be doubtful. Yet there were 
few in England who realized in July, 1918, that the terrible 
strength of the German military machine was at last broken. 
We thought that the pendulum had swung again, and that 
the winter might find the armies still near the lines of 1915. 
By degrees it became apparent that the struggle was over; 
that the endurance of the Central Powers had been stretched 
to the breaking-point. The defection of Bulgaria revealed 
the truth even to our pessimists, and in a few days more the 
end came. 

The combatants laid down their arms. There was a 
brief expression of devout religious thankfulness for our 
deliverance, and millions of parents and wives drew a deep 
breath of relief after an almost intolerable strain of anxiety. 
Thencame the humiliating spectacle of the Paris negotiations. 
In moments of desperation, the Allies had made promises to 
certain nations, in order to bring them into the war, promises 
which ought never to have been made, and which, if they 
were carried out, could only be the seed of future wars. The 
people of this country did not show the magnanimity which 
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after our other wars has stood us in good stead politically as 
well as morally. At the general election of 1919 the party 
managers of the coalition thought it good policy to placard 
the streets with “Hang the Kaiser,” and “Make Germany 
pay.” It is an episode which Englishmen will be glad to 
forget. It was a great misfortune that at this time we had 
no high-minded statesman to lead the nation. Either 
Gladstone or Salisbury would have saved us from some 
disastrous blunders, and would have prevented the sordid- 
ness of the peace from staining the memory of a glorious war. 
The moral temperature of the nation fell rapidly during last 
year, and the shifts of a tricky and opportunist government 
were largely responsible for the fall. Little could be ex- 
pected from a Parliament elected in a paroxysm of greed and 
vindictiveness. A former Prime Minister told me that the 
present House of Commons is on a lower level, intellectually 
and morally, than any other within his experience. 

The economic sequelae of the war have perplexed and 
astonished our financiers. Anyone visiting this country 
would suppose that we had come into a vast fortune instead 
of having lost one. There is every appearance of abundant 
and widely diffused prosperity. The ruined classes have 
retired out of sight; they have no friends and no hope; the 
new rich are flaunting their gains, and the workingman, who 
was meditating revolutionary schemes when the war broke 
out, finds himself in a position to hold a pistol at the head of 
society, and to make constantly increasing demands which 
the government, destitute of all moral authority and in 
terror of revolution, concedes as soon as they are made. 
Democracy is at an end in England; we are at the mercy of 
predatory gangs who dictate their terms to the government 
and then tear them up, sending in fresh requisitions. In 
a country like England, which depends for its existence on 
foreign trade, there can be only one end to this state of things. 
We have ruined our best customers, and we apparently wish 
to keep them ruined. The savings of the half-century be- 
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fore 1914 have already mostly disappeared. The vast sums 
invested in railways have been virtually confiscated by the 
employees of the lines; the enormous investments in foreign 
government bonds are now worth very little. We are at 
present in the position of a young spendthrift made happy 
by the Jews; we shall soon be in a position to digest George 
Meredith’s poem “The Empty Purse.” A long and bitter 
period of acute distress, beginning with a great outbreak of 
unemployment, lies before us. The orgy of lavish spending 
will probably come to an end in a few months, and the gov- 
ernment will be unable to meet the liabilities which it has 
recklessly assumed. 

What will be the results of adversity upon the character 
of the nation? It is very difficult to prophesy. Hitherto, 
the Englishman has shrunk from violent revolution. He is 
a kindly, good-natured fellow at bottom, with a tendency to 
conservatism and a distrust of heroic remedies. There is in 
the nation a fund of political common sense and a compara- 
tively high standard of political education. Labor move- 
ments are notoriously most aggressive when wages and 
prices are rising; it is much easier to strike for an increase 
than to arrest a fall. On the other hand, the country is 
over-populated; the urban population, which is far more 
than half the nation, is rigorously dependent upon our ability 
to exchange our manufactures for imported food. If we 
lose our foreign trade—and we must lose it, if the working- 
man goes on behaving as he is doing now—we shall be faced 
with starvation, and nescit plebes ieiuna timere. It is im- 
possible to tell whether we shall go to pieces in futile civil 
strife, or whether we shall brace ourselves to the arduous and 
thankless task of recuperation and reconstruction. It is, 
of course, possible that we shall not be left to work out our 
own salvation or perdition without interference. The Ger- 
mans are good haters, and Russia is ready for a Napoleon. 

I have ‘little doubt that the lean years will produce 
a genuine religious revival. The bankruptcy with which we 
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are threatened is moral and social as well as economic. We 
have been nursed on a false theory of progress, a theory 
which is false in two ways. We have supposed it to be 
automatic, a kind of law of nature; and nature has no such 
law. We have also measured it by quantitative standards. 
We have gloated over tables of statistics; we have rejoiced 
to hear that our population and our trade and the area of 
our empire are growing. We have even assumed that this 
expansion is a proof of the favor of heaven, and have con- 
trasted our fortunes with those of other nations—“lesser 
breeds without the law.”” However, it would be very unjust 
if Americans were to suppose that great arrogance is charac- 
teristic of the Englishman to-day; it reached its zenith in the 
days of Lord Palmerston and Macaulay’s History. We are 
not now, I think, an arrogant nation. But the vulgar 
quantitative estimate of good and evil still remains to warp 
our judgments, and infects with materialism our standards 
of living. 

If, as I think probable, we are about to enter on the path 
of decline in material wealth, we shall begin to revise our 
standards. We shall realize that we have been following 
the wrong road; that our concentration on the good things 
of this world has not only failed to bring us happiness, but 
has led to the loss of those good things themselves. It 
seems to be a historical law that no nation remains very rich 
for a long period. The love of pleasure becomes too strong 
for the love of accumulation; the tendency to indolence 
which is innate in human character is no longer checked by 
want; the different classes in the community begin to fight 
each other for their share of the spoils; and the expense of 
protecting the national wealth against acquisitive neighbors 
becomes a burden too great for the state to bear. Such has 
been the fate of other wealthy communities; and we are 
hardly likely to escape it. If we do not escape it, there will 
be an apparent change in our national character. I say 
apparent, because it may be doubted whether nature in- 
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tended the Englishman to be a money-making animal. 
Behind the practical activities and strength of will which 
have impressed foreigners as our national characteristics, 
there is a strong vein of idealism, which has found expression 
in a very noble poetry, and in the genuine piety of the most 
typical Englishmen. 

It may well be that now that our mission as a world power 
is nearly accomplished—for we may hope that the young 
Englands beyond the seas will soon be strong enough to 
protect themselves—we may realize another and not less 
worthy ambition, that of being the spiritual home and ances- 
tral hearth of a number of vigorous nations, speaking our 
language and moulded on our traditions. Whether this will 
be so will depend on the temper in which we meet the trials 
of the next fifty years. Are we ready to welcome a new out- 
pouring of the spirit, if such should be granted us? An 
Englishman who loves his country will hope, but not without 
many misgivings. We are being rocked on a turbid stream, 
and it is not easy to feel sure whether the current is bearing 
us to weal or woe. Just now the populace is seen at its 
worst; it is waxing fat and kicking; but adversity may bring 
out a better side, as we found when our prospects in the war 
looked black. I am no optimist; but I cling to the faith of 
Wordsworth’s sonnet, composed when we were at death- 
grips with Bonaparte: 


It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, “with pomp of waters, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 























WOMEN IN THE ELECTION 
By A. Maurice Low 


HE Presidential election of 1920 wrote a new chapter in 
American politics. For the first time in nearly half a 
century one of the most potent elements in politics ceased to 
exist, and with its passing there came a new force. The 
student of morals and manners will in the next decade, when 
he has the advantage of perspective denied this generation, 
examine curiously this election and use it as the text of more 
than one sermon. For in 1920 the gods who dispose of our 
petty affairs were in ironic mood, and when the gods are in 
ironic mood, confusion follows. It was a strange disposition 
of fate which in the same year saw the liquor vote destroyed 
and women, who had always been the bitterest foe of liquor, 
triumphant. Speculation, to the historian and the philos- 
opher, is always entrancing and never satisfying. If the 
Prohibition Amendment had not been adopted, and if the 
Nineteenth Amendment had failed of ratification—if pro- 
hibition were still an issue and the grant of suffrage to woman 
still an aspiration—one can ingeniously speculate, and with 
warrant for the conclusion, that the election might have had 
a different result. 

The Anglo-Saxon—the Englishman and the American— 
is perhaps not more hypocritical than any other race, but 
he has the convenient faculty of being able to ignore the 
unpleasant and deny its existence. For years political 
parties in this country shaped their platforms with an eye to 
the liquor vote and were careful to give no offense to the 
powerful interests that controlled it, camouflaging their 
dishonesty and cowardice under the gentle euphemism of 
“not interfering with personal liberty.”’ Neither side was 
less cowardly than the other, and both were equally dis- 
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honest. On election day the saloon and its influence were 
relied upon to deliver a certain number of votes; and while 
the church sometimes interfered with the calculations of 
political managers, the discipline of the saloon was perfect, 
so shrewdly did it know on which side was the hand that 
controlled the spigot. Yet with the facility of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind for ignoring the unpleasant, no one would admit 
that it was to the saloon that a President of the United 
States sometimes owed his election. No one, that is, 
except the women. Woman being the illogical creature that 
she_is—if we are to believe the romanticists, the poets, and 
the men who write about women—and having no political 
sense, saw the infamy and thought logically. Break the 
saloon and you break the political power of liquor, she 
said. Only a sex without political sense would have rea- 
soned thus. 

Politicians who met in 1920 to frame platforms and nom- 
inate candidates had no longer to cater to the saloon but they 
had to defer to the women. It was a new condition requir- 
ing new methods. A “deal” with liquor was not only 
always possible, but it was always simple. It was, to speak 
bluntly, a mere matter of price. Liquor had a pocket 
nerve, but woman has a heart. Liquor had an appetite, 
but woman has a moral sense. Liquor had no sentiment but 
self-interest; woman—poor creature that she is!—is dom- 
inated by sentiment which engulfs her self-interest. The 
politician who in the past had successfully “handled” 
liquor, who knew how to approach it, what argument to 
use and what terms to exact or bargain for, found himself an 
amateur playing a new game when he approached woman. 
His training went for naught. He couldn’t slap a woman— 
often dainty and exquisitely dressed—on the shoulder and 
“jolly” her with a cigar, or effusively offer to take her to see 
the boss, or with a wink suggest that the lid was coming 
off and there would be a continuous roll of smirched dollars 
across the polished bar. He was clumsily gallant, effusively 
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complimentary, too recently dressed in his morality—a coat 
so newly donned that the creases were still there—to be 
convincing or to inspire sincerity. 

Woman, in fact, to the political veteran was in 1920 still 
an unknown and disturbing quantity who must be flattered 
and pampered and played with, who had to be accepted 
because there was no alternative, who had got into the game 
although she didn’t really belong there, who, like a small 
and troublesome child, must be kept quiet with a sugar-cake, 
and perhaps could be made to think she was important if she 
was put at a desk and led to believe she was doing something. 
For the rest, the men, as usual, would keep her in her place 
and invoke their well-tried gods to mitigate the plague 
unloosed upon them. The first surprise came when the 
professional politician discovered that if woman was a novice 
she was not an amateur. What these men forgot was the 
intensive training to which women have been subjected in 
recent years as well as the extraordinary capacity they have 
developed for organization. Women long ago served their 
political novitiate, even though they were not considered far 
enough advanced to be allowed to vote at a presidential 
election. They had to fight against tremendous odds to 
secure political equality; and only a belief in their cause, 
fortified by a knowledge of political methods, and almost 
a genius for welding scattered and often antagonistic ele- 
ments into a solid mass, enabled them to conquer opposi- 
tion. They had learned from men, and in some respects the 
pupil had come to greater knowledge than the teacher. 

At the beginning of the campaign, immediately after the 
nominations were made, professional politicians and men 
who are not professionals, but whose knowledge of politics 
is so great that they could easily qualify as such, said that the 
election would turn on the women’s vote; and with that 
premise they gave Governor Cox a long start in the race. 
To anyone who attended both the conventions, who went to 
them as a dispassionate observer and not as a partisan, and 
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to whom conventions of the great political parties were not 
a novelty, there was justification for this assumption. The 
political atmosphere of the two conventions was as different 
as the climate of Chicago is unlike that of San Francisco. 
Chicago in June is hot, humid, and depressing—sullen, if 
that word is not misapplied to the effect of climatic condi- 
tions on a city; San Francisco in July, with its warm days 
and tonic nights, is bubbling over with the joy of living, 
verve, and energy; and the delegates, the women especially, 
being more sensitive than men to exterior impression, re- 
flected their surroundings. 

The Republicans, as the party in opposition, were forced 
to attack, denounce, and disparage all that had been done 
for the past eight years. Politics is always politics, and the 
line of Republican attack was legitimate, but it did not con- 
duce to the uplifting of the spirit. Our esteemed friend, 
the peripatetic traveller from Mars, who came to Chicago 
with an enquiring mind, went away disheartened, confused, 
somewhat saddened. Sitting in that suffocating convention 
hall during those long drawn out sessions, listening to the 
catalogue of high crimes of which the government of this 
country had been guilty, our friend from Mars, not knowing 
that what sounded like the very wrath of heaven unleashed 
was largely stage thunder, was flattered by the thought, so 
dear to every foreigner, that some things are done better in 
his own country. The women who sat in Chicago as dele- 
gates had the same mental attitude as the men. They 
frankly avowed their partisanship, as was required of them 
by their official positions; like the men their mission was to 
beat down and destroy their enemy. So the Republican 
party shrewdly regarded prohibition as a fait accompli; the 
Republican women had nothing to fear from insidious 
attempts of the liquor interests to secure encouragement. 
The Republican party being opposed to the League of 
Nations, even although there were many Republicans 
favorable to some sort of international arrangement, the 
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women were willing to leave to the future the understanding 
to be reached. 

The difference between San Francisco and Chicago, 
especially among the women, was that in San Francisco it 
was necessary to protect what had already been won and to 
fight for a cause. I do not by this mean to reflect upon the 
sincerity or convictions of the Republican women; they were 
as loyal to their own consciences as were their Democratic 
sisters to theirs. But the fanatic, the zealot, and the mar- 
tyr—and they it is who set the torch to the flame of progress 
—have been developed only because of resistance to pres- 
sure, by opposing what they believed to be morally wrong. 
In Chicago the business of the women was to assist in bring- 
ing about the nomination of a candidate who could be elected 
President, because they believed the election of a Republican 
President was for the welfare of the country; in San Fran- 
cisco the women would consent to the nomination of a 
candidate only if he met the tests they applied. 

Did he measure up to their requirements? Their re- 
quirements were that he, and through him the Democratic 
party, should pledge adhesion to prohibition and make no 
bargain with liquor; and that he and his party should pub- 
licly proclaim and faithfully endeavor to bring about a 
League of Nations. It was in the militant spirit of the cru- 
sader that the women went to San Francisco; for it was well 
known—and the women knew it as well as the men—that 
in the Democratic party there was a large ““wet”’ element, 
and there were many men, influential in the councils of the 
party, who, as a matter of expediency, would have rejected 
the Covenant and all its works and thrown it bodily over- 
board to appease certain dissatisfied voters. The women 
would have none of this. They ought, if the tradition of 
women is true, to have been more willing than the men to 
compromise, to sanction deceit and find an easy way to 
salve their consciences, to have been beguiled by specious 
argument; but it was the women who were adamant, who 
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rejected expediency, to whom the plea of political necessity 
made no appeal. Their mood was one of religious fervor, 
and the thing they were fighting for and the thing they were 
defending were to them almost articles of religious faith. 
Their earnestness was striking; it was a new quality in a 
political convention. Ina convention men fight desperately, 
determinedly, audaciously, sometimes dishonestly, for their 
candidate; but when they see that they are defeated, that 
all their efforts have failed, they do not hold themselves 
disloyal to their chief or untrue to themselves if they com- 
promise and seek, for party advantage, to bring about the 
nomination of a rival. The Democratic women were either 
too new in national politics or their code of political honor 
was too high to permit them to make any concession to 
opportunity. They said it was the women who had won the 
battle against liquor as it was the women who had been the 
greatest sufferers from liquor and had paid for it; and hav- 
ing won they would not see their labor made useless and the 
door opened a crack to allow liquor again to come into the 
house. They said they were not talking politics but moral- 
ity. Woman is not blessed with man’s nice sense of dis- 
crimination; man, having naturally a mechanical bent, can 
take a thing to pieces and see its parts, but a woman can see 
the thing only as a whole. It is easy for a man to be honest 
according to the code and yet wink at political misdemean- 
ors, but woman—the sex as a whole and not individuals— 
has not cultivated political strabismus. To the women at 
San Francisco, liquor and the League of Nations were the 
moral issues upon which the campaign was to be made; and 
if their vote was wanted, morality must not be offended. 
Not since slavery was a moral issue has an American presi- 
dential election turned on a question of morals. It is true 
that in Cleveland’s first campaign morality was much 
discussed; the free coinage of silver was held to be unmoral 
as it violated existing contracts; Bryan’s power was always 
his moral strength. But there is a great difference between 
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private and public morals; free silver, which many people 
held to be morally indefensible, was so entangled with 
selfish interest and violent prejudice that it was difficult 
to determine how much was selfishness and how much altru- 
ism. In the campaign just concluded self-interest wrestled 
with disinterestedness, mixed motives moved men and 
women; but this is the heritage of human nature. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as novelists are so fond of representing, 
that men and women are controlled by a dominant purpose 
or passion, to which everything else is subordinated. The 
few are, but the person with an idée fixe, who is able to bend 
everything to his one purpose, who hates remorselessly or 
loves eternally, who sets a course and cannot be swerved 
from it, is rare—which is one reason why the genius or the 
miser is exceptional. 

It would be a denial of my own thesis to pretend that men 
and women went to the polls on the second of last Novem- 
ber governed by a predominant thought. A dozen conflict- 
ing motives brought about the defeat of Governor Cox— 
they are so well known to every intelligent person that they 
need not be discussed in detail—but so far as the Republican 
women were concerned, they voted against Cox for precisely 
the same reasons that made the Democratic women vote 
for him. It will be said that this is a proof of woman’s 
illogicality. Rather it is proof of her consistency. It is 
not considered illogical for two men to arrive at different 
conclusions through the same processes of reasoning. Even 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States have 
been known to do this, as we have seen in their affirmative 
as well as their dissenting opinions. 

The women, exercising for the first time in their history the 
same general right of suffrage as the men, helped to increase 
Senator Harding’s enormous majorities and could, had they 
voted as a unit, have elected Cox. It is a paradox and one 
of the ironies of the election that the fight made by the women 
in San Francisco brought them victory at the beginning and 
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defeat at the end. It would be the dishonesty of partisan- 
ship to ascribe to the Democratic women superior morality 
to the Republican; both, we may feel sure, have the same 
high standards. But a curious and not to be foreseen com- 
bination of circumstances weakened the Democrats, and 
from that weakness the Republicans drew strength. 

To the Republicans prohibition was a dead issue. The 
fact that the Democratic party was known to have a power- 
ful ‘““wet”’ element, that at San Francisco an attempt was 
made to adopt a plank in the platform that to some extent 
would lessen the rigors of the prohibition law, and that, 
despite denials, the Democratic candidate was believed to 
be sympathetically inclined to the modification of the exist- 
ing law, did undoubtedly influence a large number of women 
to vote for Harding. With Harding and the Republicans 
in power they believed prohibition would be more firmly 
buttressed; the election of Cox and the continuation of 
Democratic authority threatened at least an attack on the 
outer defenses with the possible consequence of their sur- 
render. Women who for the first time voted in a national 
election had no pride of tradition in party, except the tradi- 
tion derived through birth or marriage, and incurred no 
reproach in deserting their party, the fear of which has kept 
so many men “regular.”” They were free to do as they saw 
fit, and they yielded to the dictates of conscience. 

The League of Nations was a more complex problem and 
required deeper soul-searching. All women hate war, but 
all men do not. There are men who believe that war is as 
necessary to the progress of the human race as physical 
encounters between boys are to manly character; but no 
woman will accept this as truth. The women of America, 
who had known the horrors of war, first remotely as their 
hearts were wrung by the story of German atrocities, later 
intimately as war tortured their waking hours and made 
their nights sleepless while they lived with their men in the 
trenches and suffered with them in the hospitals—these 
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women had for war such fierce detestation, such loathing for 
the cruelty of man that could send youth to be slaughtered, 
that they were willing to do anything and to count no sacri- 
fice too great which would rid them of the haunting fear of 
the next war. 

If women were as emotional as we are sometimes made to 
believe, if they were creatures of impulse, acting on the spur 
of the moment and without reason, the bulk of their votes 
that went to Harding would have been cast for Cox. Cox 
championed the League and Harding opposed it; it was a 
Democratic President that brought the League into existence 
and it was a Republican Senate that prevented the United 
States from joining the League. Where was the gratitude 
or consistency of women? Abominating war, their hearts 
still bleeding, they marched to the polls and extended their 
hands to Harding, and on Cox they looked coldly. It was 
because their hearts were bleeding and they were blinded by 
the tears which no one saw that they groped for the light and 
prayerfully sought the right. Millions of them believed that 
the cause they wished to serve, the substitution of morality 
for the dreadful resort to force, would not be promoted by 
the League of Nations; they believed that the League would 
make war not less frequent but more common, that instead 
of crushing militarism it would enslave the world. 

It is not the purpose of this article to express an opinion 
on the correctness of the judgment reached, still less to argue 
for or against any particular policy. It is only necessary 
to say that the same motives that influenced men at the polls 
governed women. Both believed that the League of Na- 
tions was opposed to American interests and that it would be 
provocative of war. There were both men and women who 
believed in the efficacy of the League in principle and were 
convinced that Harding’s election would bring about the 
realization of their desires, while the election of Cox would 
have no tangible results. If the women at the polls were 
illogical, the men were no less so; if the women showed no 
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power of clear thinking, the men were equally muddled; if 
the women voted on impulse, the impetuosity of the men 
was just as marked. The same motives that moved men 
animated women. Men wanted a change, and they could 
give a dozen reasons why a change was desirable; they were 
governed by intellect, by prejudice, by self-interest, by dis- 
interestedness. Women were not different. They could 
be moral and still be prejudiced; they could look with ab- 
horrence on war and yet not be uninfluenced by the trivial 
magnified by passion. 

How much did the man, the husband or brother, influence 
the wife or sister or sweetheart? It is impossible to answer 
this question, but if the information were available it would 
perhaps be found that the influence was not so great as is 
generally supposed. Undoubtedly, most women voted with 
their men in the same way that most women go to the same 
churches that their husbands attend, or agree on the same 
theatre; but there are families in which the woman’s religion 
is also the man’s, and the play she selects is the one he sees. 

The new force that has been brought into American poli- 
tics by the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment is, as I 
think events will prove, a moral force. I have long held to 
the belief that fundamentally there is little difference be- 
tween men and women, except that difference which comes 
from heredity, education, and social conventions. Now 
that woman is overcoming her heredity and is being educated 
as men are educated, and now that certain absurd social 
conventions no longer exist, while others equally absurd are 
fast disappearing, the artificial dividing line is rapidly van- 
ishing. But the biological distinction remains, and always 
will remain, to endow the female of the species, whether she 
happens to be an ant or a woman, with certain pre-eminent 
qualities that in man are only incidental. 

The Nineteenth Amendment is the greatest reform bill in 
history. There have been great reform movements in the 
past, but when the reform was accomplished its backers 
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considered their task done and left a crawling infant to 
battle for its life. Woman in politics means a never-ending 
agitation and a constant cry for reform; for woman, popu- 
larly supposed to be the conservative sex, is a biological 
rebel, whose spirit of revolt is tempered only by her idealism. 
The protective instinct is more highly developed in the fe- 
male than in the male in consequence of the biological differ- 
entiation of the species; and at the root of all great reforms 
there has been the desire to protect—which is the reason why 
every great reformer has had a touch of the feminine in him 
—to protect the down-trodden from their oppressors, 
children from brutal exploitation, women from the rapacity 
of men, the slave from his master’s unrestrained passion. 
Motherhood develops this latent quality, but long before a 
girl is a mother she is unconsciously a protector. The boy, 
not deliberately cruel but in the spirit of wanton mischief, 
throws a stone at a cat, and the girl takes it to her breast and 
offers it sanctuary in her arms. Her action, it will be said, 
is due to mere emotion, and woman is notoriously emotional; 
but emotions spring from causes. It is, after all, only a play 
on words to call an instinct an emotion; it is perhaps more 
true to say that the so-called “emotion” is an instinct 
touched by life. 

The practical politician was told that the surest approach 
to woman was through her emotion; and he thought he was 
appealing to her emotion when he had not penetrated even 
the outer shell of her amused indifference. What the prac- 
tical politician learned was that the emotional sex, when it 
takes to politics, can be as hard as nails and as cold as the 
most calculating man. Anyone who saw something of the 
work of the women at the conventions of the two parties 
and during the campaign must generally have been im- 
pressed with their capacity and businesslike methods. 

Clearly the majority of women, like the majority of men, 
voted the Republican ticket last November; and some Dem- 


ocrats have despairingly said that the election of a Demo- 
a1 
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cratic President will now be impossible for many years to 
come, because the women, having begun their political ca- 
reers as Republicans, will, for the sake of pride and con- 
sistency, remain Republicans even though they do not 
approve of Republican policies. In their view, the inclusion 
of women in the electorate has simply swelled the party 
vote, but it has done nothing to bring politics to a higher 
level. I think this view is short-sighted, and good reasons 
can be given for this belief. Woman is perhaps not less 
fickle than man, but she is less hidebound. She voted the 
Republican ticket in this election either because she was by 
affiliation and tradition a Republican or for the moral rea- 
sons which have already been stated. In the next election, 
if the opposing party makes the stronger appeal, she will 
‘cross the floor,” to use the English parliamentary expres- 
sion, without compunction and without any feeling of shame. 
Independent voting has been rapidly growing among men 
since the days of Blaine and the mugwumps; and the male 
voter who cares less for parties and platforms than men and 
principles will be seconded by the female voter, to whom 
the party label has never been sacred. 

Finally, the woman voter, if I do not misjudge her, will 
always be an uncertain element in politics because she not 
only loves change—otherwise there would be no new fashions 
—but she will be responsive to the promptings of her moral- 
ity. She will be indifferent to the tariff, but she will not be 
unmoved by sickness or suffering, by injustice or dishonesty. 
She will hold to responsibility the party whose legislation is 
corrupt or inefficient, and since most women are good house- 
keepers, brought up in the age-long tradition of house- 
cleaning, she will know the remedy to apply. She will 
sweep out the incompetent with no more remorse than she 
disposes of the accumulated rubbish in the spring and the 
autumn. For woman is by nature a reformer; and not only 
is she a reformer, but she is an honest reformer, whose in- 
stinct is nearly always right. 








AN UNKNOWN POET 
By JoHN DRINKWATER 


O discover a new poet is a matter for just fervor. If he 

be a young and living poet, the sponsor should not 
take too much to himself, since his man is likely enough to 
discover himself in time with no one’s assistance. But, 
when he is a poet buried in the oblivion of centuries, the 
lucky finder may say with pride, I did it. To bring a poet 
back to life is an act having in it the nicest salt of piety. 
But for this chance, it may be ventured, the loss of so many 
years might have been a loss forever. 

In the Dictionary of National Biography is a brief entry 
under the names, Collop, John. No dates are given, save 
that he “flourished,” 1660. A bare record of his three known 
works follows, with the information that he added M. D. to 
his title-pages, that he wrote often “‘against the puritan 
sectaries,” and that his songs “show some lyrical capacity.” 
That, with perhaps the unexpressed approval of a stray 
reader here and there, is the extent of John Collop’s fame 
after two hundred and fifty-odd years. And so it might 
have gone on, but that one day in Mr. Chatto’s shep in 
Panton Street I saw a little volume on the shelf, labelled 
“Collop’s Poems,” and took it down as my custom is, in 
the ever disappointed hope that here might be a forgotten 
master. The title-page was—‘‘Poesis Rediviva*/or/Poesie/ 
Reviv’d/By/John Collop M. D./Odi prophanum vulgus & 
arceo/London/Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are 
to be/sold at his shop at the Princes Armes in S. Pauls/ 
Church-yard/1656.”’ I opened the book at random, and 
was electrified by the beginning of a poem, thus: 


* Collop’s other poetical work, “Itur Satyricum; in Loyall Stanzas” 
(1660), is but an uninspired welcome to Charles II at the Restoration, 
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Each day a market is, where we do buy 
Or unto sale expose eternity. 

Owing to its extreme scarcity the book was highly priced. 
It was Saturday morning, and the shop was about to close. 
I did not care to risk so many pence on scarcity alone, and 
had no time to investigate poetic merit beyond that startling 
promise. But I was told that I might take the book away 
to examine it, which I did, and before Monday morning I 
was aching with anxiety lest some hateful collector who had 
half ordered the book by post should have sent his cheque, 
and so have destroyed Collop and me together. At opening 
hour I was there; nothing had happened. I paid the price, 
and went away determined to cry my possession abroad, and 
give a poet a little of his sadly belated due. 

The first friend to whom I communicated my news was 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. He observed that nothing could be done 
for a poet with the name of Collop (this was indiscreet to me, 
who myself have poetic aspirations). But he could not 
gainsay the evidence, which I now propose to put before my 
readers with as little digression as possible. One may write 
a critical essay about the poetry of Milton or Keats, but it 
would be pointless to write about Collop’s poetry, of which 
the reader knows nothing. My purpose is, therefore, to 
give as far as possible an epitome of the book itself with 
liberal quotation. Perhaps later this discursive anthology 
may be amplified by a reprint of “Poesis Rediviva” in whole 
or in part. 

Collop was a doctor of medicine, and freely carried his 
professional knowledge with him to his art. Many of his 
poems are loaded with anatomical conceits unintelligible to 
the lay mind. Also he was, as the Dictionary observes, an 
ardent scolder of Puritan or some other kind of sectaries, 
and although these local and occasional interests were im- 
portant enough to him, they are unprofitable to us. Relig- 
ious quarrels cut no ice to-morrow morning. The prevalence 
of party and doctrinal verses, with a cloud of dispensary 
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fumes, makes it, indeed, very doubtful whether a full reprint 
of Collop’s book would do him any service. He is notably 
a poet for careful selection, and the poems of which I am 
chiefly to speak are those that might be recommended to such 
a volume; but he was so good a writer that even his poorest 
pieces are apt to contain remarkable lines or passages. As 
will be seen, it is at the end of the book that he comes to his 
full stature, achieving there some half dozen lyrics that seem 
to me to stand with the very best of seventeenth-century 
poetry. 

The book contains one hundred and twenty-eight poems. 
Of these I have marked sixty-seven as being, on the whole, 
negligible. In the non-secular poems among these, religious 
emotion generally succumbs to theological dialectics, and, 
in others, political energy is diluted in a wash of rhetoric. 
The poet in both cases is lost in a tractarian whose day is 
gone. There are a few epigrams on names and books, but 
they mostly have intelligence without point. Throughout 
this group of failures, Collop, who tended always overmuch 
to a fantastic fashion of his time, strains his conceits to 
stupidity, and is too often the man of medicine curiously 
jocular without being witty. But even at his worst he is 
one in a fine lyric tradition, always readable, and giving us— 
these from the failures—such lines as: 

Like th’ mad man living in a Seaport Town, 
Thought all the ships came in the hav’n his own, 


or (of Sir Thomas Browne): 
Brown other’s errors, others write their own. 


The first poem in the book is called ‘“‘The Poet,” and is a 
good example of Collop at his average level, easily above his 
failures, but far short of his best. In a rather high-flown 
“Epistle Dedicatory,” in which he “presents these besprink- 
lings of a retirement” to the Marquis of Dorchester, he says 
finely, ““Nor is Poesie unworthy of your Patronage, which a 
Sir Philip Sidney hath prais’d, our Seraphick Donne us’d 
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; and discipleship to Donne is marked freely on his 
style. His pointed and antithetical way sometimes fails in 
lucidity, but he often gives real poetic life to close-knit 
compression; he not only brings brain work to his poetry, 
he can make mere intellectual deftness poetical. This first 
poem, “‘The Poet,” is in this manner, and at once he is 
careful to justify himself explicitly: 

None are born Poets, naturally some pace, 

Shuffle in rithme, horse-like, without a grace. 

His Helicon must flow from sweat of ’s brain; 

And musing thoughts lend his Poetick vein; 

Richer than those veins spring from heart of earth, 

While Gold without an Ore he giveth birth, 

Th’ Philosopher’s Elixir in each line, 

Doth in epitome all that’s rich confine. 


Not that his poetic creed is without the more airy rapture, 
since— 


Poets are Prophets, and the Priests of Heav’n: 


Nor would it blasphemy be for to deny 
The whole Creation ought but Poesie. 


The poem is interesting, and tells us from the first that 
there is a specifically Collopian manner, but it is not among 
his rarest, nor in his lesser antithetical vein does it equal such 
later things in the book as this from ‘‘The Character of 
Loyall Friendship ”’: 


The frost of th’ times to this Corn’s nutriment turns, 
Who like a torch that’s beaten brighter burns: 

Can smile at all the pageantry of vice; 

Poor vertue happier think with her own price. 

To Velvet Cushions no devotion pay; 

Knows straw within, though their outsides be gay. 


From this poem may be taken once for all an example of 
his too much precision: 


Who wants not that, which wanting, nature grieves 
Can’t want, each one as much hath, as believes. 
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The second poem in the book, “On The Soul,”’ is a close 
philosophical argument, rising at the close from distinction 
to a promise of the great lyrics that are to follow. His 
theme here is the body a prison, with contemplation the 
liberator: 

Who knows himself, knows all; he’s wise indeed, a 
Who can retire within, and himself read. 7 







Let contemplation give but wings to th’ soul, 
It in a moment travels to each pole; ; 
Descends to th’ center, mounts to th’ top of th’ world, i 
In thousand places can at once be hurl’d: 
Can fathom the universe, without touching it. . ; f 


and then the flame beats up, thus: f 


Lord, see this bird of Paradise in a Cage, 

Assayléd by a mutinous tumul’s rage. 

See th’ daughter of thy bounty, heav’ns own Child; 
By passion’s rabble shall she be defil’d? q 













Th’ King’s daughter, Lord, was glorious within, 
Let not her beauty be eclips’d by sin. 





a yA poe nen 





A wedding garment, Lord, on her bestow: 
Let her embroidered with thy graces go.* 
“The Fruit of Paradise” is the next poem, in the same 
manner, with a good couplet: 
While God his Saints with sanctity doth cloath, ; 
The figleaves of Hypocrisy they loath, : 
but not calling for special notice. Then come a number of 
the more negligible pieces, followed by “The Character etc.”’ 
already mentioned, and a poem “To the Son of the late 
King,” which opens well with: i 
Rule o’re thyself, the World’s Epitome, 
*Collop’s printer was of his kind, and it has been necessary some- 


times to correct his liberties by my own. The spelling and pointing are 
very haphazard, and here and there a word seems to be wrongly given. 
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but passes through indifference with an occasional witty note 
to a last line in keeping with the first: 


Would’st be a slave to slaves? Then be a King. 
Two pieces of political invective follow, well written, with 
a knowledge of the tricks of satire, effective for their purpose, 
but not distinguished, save perhaps for the line: 
And looks as grave as th’ man i’ th’ alehouse Jug. 


And then we come to a poem, admirable throughout, and 
with one touch at least of Collop at his finest. It is “A 
Character of a Compleat Gentleman” and is inscribed jointly 
to “John Cotton Esq; Heir to the Knowledge and Virtue as 
well as to the Honour and Fortunes of his Ancestors,” and 
‘* His Coz. George Boswel Esq; rich in Desert as in Fortune.” 
It opens in good businesslike fashion— 


Thou to the lame art legs, eyes to the blinde. 

They their own wants in thy perfection finde. 

Thou pluck’st no houses down, to rear thy own, 

The poor God’s houses rear’st out of thy stone, 
and moves then by way of such wisdom as: 

For Honour, Conscience dost not put to sale, 

Or thy Religion steer by profits gale 

Imbib’st no dregs ev’n in these lees of time, 

A licene’d ill can’st think no lesser crime, 
through a growing flush of eulogy to the splendor of— 

Thy Reason is a Hawk, which takes a flight, 

As if she’d nest her in a sphere of light. 
To have watched a hawk soaring into a clear sky until it is 
lost in light is to realize the magnificence of this fusion of 
exact imagery with passion. 

Two more examples of pointed political writing follow, 

and then a charming poem “‘On Poverty,” with: 

While others sport of winds, hoist into th’ deep, 

Along the shore he doth securely keep. 

The Ostridge’s body hindereth her wings, 

While such a lark mounts up with ease and sings. 
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Who desires little, he thinks little much; 


Such as desires are, ev’n our Riches such. . . . 

“The Pleasures of the World” is good, especially in the 
opening, but it is only once quite on fire (the bird that sits 
and sings is a favorite figure with the seventeenth-century 
poets) in— 

Pleasure’s a wandering bird, doth singing sit, 
But flies away when you would catch at it. 

The long “Defence of Curiosity” is rather labored in 
poetry if not in intellect, not among the poet’s successes, but 
with: 

More than the gamester sees the stander by; 

This life’s an art of casting of the die: 

The world’s the Inne, in which the cheaters meet, 

Scarce life a passage hath without deceit .. . 
and other lines to match them. Then are more pages of no 
consequence, with a happy phrase, as “They live long who 
live well,” here and there, and a likelier poem “‘To a painted 
Lady” with the lovely close: 

’Tis neither marble, gold, nor paint, 

But the Adorer makes the Saint. 

Not quite among his best, but far above the deserts of 
neglect is “To His Lady Book”’: 


Come, Book, my Mistress, neither proud nor coy, 
The gay nor impudent mymicks thee enjoy. 


The Heav’n’s a Book, the Stars the Letters be, 
Where I will spell out ridling Destiny. 


A shallow puddle doth resemblance bear 
Of Sun, Moon, Stars, and all Heav’n’s glory there: 
Yet with a finger you may fathom it. . . . 
And with it may be placed “On Retirement,” which 
follows, with a very fine passage: 
Thus I can pinion time, memory recruit; 
From th’ age snatch th’ sickle, and reap Wisdom’s fruit. 
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In th’ scheme of th’ world my own Nativity finde, 
And there gain eyes to see where Chance is blinde. 
The fool is solitary, wise man ne’re alone, 

Who hath himself, wants no companion. 

Who serves himself is never serv’d amisse: 
Retirement Wisdom’s Cousin German is. . . . 

Then for a dozen pages there is little to note save a few 
couplets, as for example— 

Our minde the day is, and our flesh the night, 

Death is but darkness, and our life the light. . . , 
which might have been but isn’t quite first-rate, and comes 
in a too ingenious poem “Man a Microcosm.” Preceding 
another relatively poor group is a short poem, “The Poet- 
aster,” very good, with an opening that is perhaps the best 
part of it: 

All are not Poets, who can pace in Rime, 

And to an odde tune can in ding dong chime; 

Castalian nymphs and God Apollo name; 

Don Cupid’s fire, and a Sea-froth’d dame: 

While they glean straw in Egypt for to raise 

Unto themselves strange pyramids of praise. 

Though like to tulips they enamel’d be, 

Yet the fool’s Coat is their best Liverie. . 

Then there is a strange little group of fantastical love 
poems, in praise of ““A Yellow Skinned Lady.” They have 
a lyric grace, and in spite of their strange occasion there 
shines through their absurdity a thin ray of passion— 

Sure ’t is some Phoenix here must build a nest, 
She hath both flame and spices in her brest,— 
the passion that was to flower so beautifully under fitter use. 

Collop adds to these others of a like kind on variant themes 
—“An Ethiopian Beauty,” “On a Crooked Lady,” “The 
Praise of Thick and Short,” “To Dionysia the Plump Lady,” 
and so forth. Again they are elegantly turned, but the 
Rabelaisian note not infrequently falls into mere unpleasant- 
ness, and the verses have little more than a freakish interest. 
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The best of the lot are ““On Monocula, A one ey’d Lady,” in 
which a rather ugly conceit is very gracefully employed, 
and to a lady “‘Contemning her age,” with “The Answer,” 
where his bearing just saves the poet from a certain brutality. 
By way of these we come to a few love lyrics of the more 
usual inspiration, and these are for the most part done with 
an ease that matches the best of the Cavalier love songs, 
mingled now and again with a deeper note that looks for- 
ward to the religious lyrics in which he claims kinship with 
the poets who walked in ways unknown to Carew and Suck- 
ling and Rochester. “The Praise of his Mistress” is good 
enough to quote in full, as are also “On a Retir’d Lady” and 
“To a Lady Singing, Mistake Me Not.” This is from the 
first-named: 

Admire no more those downy breasts 

Where Candor’s pure Elixir rests. 

Praise not the blushings of the Rose, 

Which th’ morning’s mantle doth disclose: 

Nor subtile Lillies which out-vie 

Calcining art’s choice Chymistry. 


For if my Mistress but appears, 

The sullied snow turns black with tears: 
Swans seem to wear the veil of night, 
And blushing Lillies lose their white, 
The bashful Roses drooping die, 
Bequeathing her their fragrancy. 


Thus meaner beauties patches are, 
Spots, nay foils to make her fair. 
These lesser lights dimm’d by her eye, 
Twinkle, go out in stench, and die. 

If you would know who this may be, 
I neither know, nor eye e’re see. 


This is not notably above the average level of the better 


love lyrists of the time, but it is excellently not below it, and 
it is by a man who has been allowed no share of their fame; 
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it is, moreover, a good deal below his own best. One other 
quotation from this group—the first and last couplets from 
“On a Refin’d Lady” — 


Choice extract of thy Sex, where we 
May finde what’s in it good in thee: 


Who’d folios of thy Sex read o’re, 
Since in Epitome he findes more? 

It is the kind of thing that, when all has been said for and 
against it, remains with the advantage of being well written. 
“To Eugenia, a defence of juvenile wildness,” is a good 
example of Collop’s intellectual deftness. The plea of 
“wild youth” to his mistress is made with a subtlety and 
niceness that would have delighted the “seraphic Donne’’: 

Myrabolans and dates in bloom, and bud, 
Both noxious are, both in their fruit are good. 


Know barren earth doth mines of gold obscure: 
And viler shells do precious gems immure. 
Come, my Eugenia, thou shalt me refine; 

See how from dirt doth spring a glorious mine! 


and in another poem to Eugenia, there is: 
I will not say that swans hatch in your breast, 
For innocence there doth keep a whiter nest, 
which is an admirable case of Collop’s imaginative use of 
words, if we remember the idiom of the age. Passing by 
one or two deft renderings from Horace, and a rather over- 
wrought poem of some length against a widow’s “devotion 
to relicks,” and leaving the love poems, a word must be said 
of ‘A Palinode. Ona resolution to do penance with Ashes,” 
in which the promise of a passage at the opening is hardly 
fulfilled: 
Since dust to dust we all must go 
He’s wise who timely can do so. 
Thus I bequeath myself to th’ grave 
While death and I ev’n portions have. 
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Thus holier Hermits choose their cells, 

An Anchoret in his grave thus dwells. 

The Nun views death’s head, book, and grave,— 
Thus they have all, who nothing have. . . . 

This may also be said of the poem “On Marriage,” an 
interesting essay in philosophical argument, in which the 
conceits and rather conventional thought are to be set against 
a good beginning (Collop is full of good first and last lines), 
and such flashes as— . 

As Saints to Altars, so to bed repair, 
Love hath his Altars, bring chast off’rings there. 

“On the World” is a telling piece of savagery, full of 
drive, with— 

Who is no monster doth a monster seem: 

Tis only prosperous vice men virtue deem . . . 
for its text. “‘On Our Father” is an excursus on the Lord’s 
Prayer, close and significant, in which ingenuity becomes 
poetry in its own manner. It is followed by “Incerta 


poenitentia,” with its “Each day a market is,” already 
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quoted, and ‘“‘Certamors,” in which the note of sureness 
that has been sounding through the book seems to be on the 
point of full achievement, a promise which is redeemed on the 
next page, in the poem “On the Resurrection.” 

After a short Latin poem there are then eight poems left, 
and in at least six of these Collop touches a height of which 
it would be difficult to speak in terms of extravagance. It 
cannot but be that to know of the beauty that is here will 
henceforth be to allow its maker his fitting immortality. 

““On the Resurrection” is in six seven-line stanzas. These 
are the first and last: 

Arise, my God, my Sun arise! 
Arise, thy side 
My sin doth hide; 
Thy blood makes pure, 
Thy wounds me cure, 
He ever lives, who with thee dies; 
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Arise, my God, my Sun arise. 


Come thou Abyss of sweetness, come: 
Come my dear Lord. 
Say but the word 
Unto my Soul, 
I shall be whole. 


Thou for thyself mak’st onely room: 
Come thou Abyss of sweetness, come. 


Here is the larger note of the age. It is followed by “‘The 
Leper Cleans’d,” a great religious lyric, opening superbly, 
and moving with assured mastery to a close which is as 
wonderful as anything in seventeenth-century poetry. This 
poem must be given in full—it is interesting to note the 
variation in design midway through the poem, so unex- 
pected and so successful: 


Hear, Lord, hear 
The Rhet’rick of a tear:* 
Hear, hear my brest; 


While I knock there, Lord take no rest. 


Open! ah, open wide, 
Thou art the door, Lord, open; hide 
My sin; a spear once entered at thy side. 


See! ah, see 
A Na’man’s leprosie! 
Yet here appears 
A cleansing Jordan in my tears. 


Lord, let the faithless see 
Miracles ceas’d, revive in me. 


The Leper cleans’d, Blinde heal’d, Dead rais’d by thee. 


*If Collop remembered Shirley’s— 
“If thy face move not, let thy eyes express 
Some Rhetorick of thy tears to make him stay .. . 
(““ Narcissus,” 1646), he at least bettered good instruction. 
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Whither? ah, whither shall I fly; 

To heaven? My sin, ah, sins there cry! 

Yet mercy, Lord, O mercy! hear 

Th’ atoning incense of my prayer. 

A broken heart thoul’t not despise. 

See! see a Contrite’s sacrifice! 

Keep, keep, viols of wrath, keep still: 

I'll viols, Lord, of Odors fill: 

O prayers, sighs, groans, and tears a shower,— 
This precious ointment forth I'll pour. 

T’'ll ’noint, wash, wipe, kisse, wash, wipe, weep; 
My tears, Lord, in thy bottle keep. 

Lest flames of lust and fond desire, 

Kindle fresh fuel for thine ire, 

Which tears must quench, like Magdalene 

I'll wash thee, Lord, till I be clean. 


This is followed by “The good Samaritan,” a poem of 
almost equal beauty; and then “ Vox poenitentiae,” good but 
not with the greater lyrics; and then again a thing of ex- 
quisite completeness, “Spirit, Flesh”’: 


’ 


Arise, make haste. 
Whither? ah, whither flies my soul so fast? 
Heav’n calls; obey. 
Tis night; ah, stay! ’tis night! thou’l lose thy way. 
The day springs rose. 
Ah, but thy sin black clouds doth interpose. 
Those penance clears. 
The sun succeeds a sacred dew of tears, 
See, a full shower! 
Heav’n suffers violence by a holy Power. 
F. Ah, Heav’n is high! 
S. Prayer lends a Jacob’s ladder to the sky, 
Angels descend. 
F. Wrestle, ah wrestle! Blessing crowns the end. 


“Soul and Christ” and “Of Prayer,” which come next, are 
good enough to honor any poet’s reputation, but a shade 
perhaps below these others of Collop’s best. They are 
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followed by ‘“‘To the Soul,”’ which is as magnificent as “‘The 
Leper Cleans’d” and an addition forever to English poetry: 
Dull soul, aspire. 
Thou art not earth; mount higher; 
Heav’n gave the spark, to it return the fire. 


Let sin ne’er quench 
Thy high flam’d spirit hence— 
The earth the heat, to Heav’n the flame dispense. 


Rejoice, rejoice, 
Turn, turn each part a voice; 
While to the heart-strings tun’d ye all rejoice. 


The house is swept, 
Which sin so long foul kept: 
The peny’s found for which the loser wept. 


And purg’d with tears, 
God’s Image re-appears. 
The peny truly shews whose stamp it bears. 


The sheep long lost, 
Sin’s wilderness oft crost, 
Is found, regain’d, return’d; spare, spare no cost. 
*Tis Heav’ns own suit, 
Hark, how it woo’s you to ’t: 
When Angels needs must speak, shall man be mute? 


The book ends with a short poem “On The Nativity,” 
striking the right note, though not in its greater exercise, a 
worthy conclusion to the whole. 

As I have suggested, if Collop’s work were easily accessible 
and known to readers, more might be said of his technique: 
the very stubborn quality of his verse, for instance, and his 
careless fondness for double couplets on the same rhyme, of 
which I have counted a dozen examples in his book, with one 
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triple pair, and of his frequent and friendly use of proverbial 
speech, as for instance—‘“‘necessity hati: uo aw,” “what 
though a rouling stone gathers no mosse,” “ »:arriage and 
hanging both are destiny,” “else nothing’s so but as our 
fancies are.” But my object has been to give as far as possi- 
ble the measure of a hitherto unknown—or forgotten—poet, 
by some wealth of example. Collop was an occasional poet 
in a sense, in the sense that many of his best contemporaries 
were. That is to say, he did not devote either his time or his 
meditation chiefly to poetry, as Milton did. But he was not 
an occasional poet in the lesser sense; he did not have to wait 
upon occasion for the matter of his verse. As a poet he was 
preoccupied with two or three groups of subjects—political, 
amatory, religious; and his imagination could return to them 
at will. To his poetry he could bring energy and compre- 
hension always, and at intervals he could rise to a lyric great- 
ness that might have instructed Herbert (and Herbert often 
gets far less than his due from critical opinion), that Crashaw 
would have saluted, and to note which Vaughan himself 
might have paused by the way. Such a one cannot remain 
with oblivion. 















THE PERMANENT UTILITY OF DIALECT 
By Branper MATTHEWS 


’ the fourth volume of his history of the “Renaissance 
in Italy,” John Addington Symonds translated a 
significant passage from a letter from Filelfo, an erudite 
scholar, written to a friend in 1477. “I will answer you, not 
in the vulgar language, as you ask, but in Latin, our own 
true speech; for I have ever an abhorrence for the talk of 
grooms and servants, equal to my detestation of their life 
and manners. You, however, call that dialect vernacular, 
which when I use the Tuscan tongue I sometimes write. All 
Italians agree in praise of Tuscan. Yet I only employ it for 
such matters as I do not choose to transmit to posterity. 
Moreover, even that Tuscan idiom is hardly current through- 
out Italy, while Latin is far and wide diffused throughout the 
habitable world.” 

The “vulgar language,” which Filelfo thus summarily dis- 
missed, was Italian, already ennobled by the use Dante and 
Petrarch and Boccaccio had made of it. This scornful 
‘attitude of a scholar of five centuries ago in regard to the 

‘language of his own country can be paralleled to-day in the 

attitude taken by many a man of letters towards the local 

dialects out of which his own language has been evolved. He 
holds these several dialects in sovereign contempt; he fails to 
see any merit in them or any value; he looks down rather 
intolerantly upon any attempt to utilize these rusticities in 
verse or in prose; and he would not hesitate to echo the 
opinion expressed by Sir Philip Sidney in the “ Apologie for 

Poetrie,” more than three hundred years ago: “The Shep- 

herd’s Calendar hath much poetry in his eclogues, indeed 

worthy the reading, if I be not deceived. That same fram- 
ing of his style to an old rustic language I dare not allow, 
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sith neither Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor San- 
nazzaro in Italian did affect it.” 

Moreover, a man of letters, even though he may have 
taught himself how to use language with delicate precision, 
has rarely had occasion to learn its history or to acquaint 
himself with the laws of its growth; and he is therefore 
prone to consider a dialect as mere “‘corruption of standard 
speech,” an opinion for which there is no warrant. A true 
dialect is never a corruption—quite the contrary. As a rose 
has been called “only a cabbage with a college education,” 
so we may describe polit d speech as only a dis dialect which | 
has enjoyed the advantages of post-graduate insti instruction. 

In all modern languages—and no doubt in all ancient lan- 
guages also—the standard speech is but the ripe development 
of a dialect which was originally local to a restricted area. 
Italian is an evolution from Tuscan, as Spanish is an evolu- 
tion from Castilian. And our superb and spreading English 
is rooted in the speech of the Midlands. If London had not 
been the capital of England and if Chaucer had not chosen 
the vocabulary of the Londoners with which to write the 
“Canterbury Tales,” English would be a very different 
tongue from what it is. If Edinburgh had been the capital 
of Great Britain, Shakespeare would have had to employ the 
broad Scots of Burns; and if Dublin had been the capital of 
the British Isles, the centre of political power and the focus 
of literature, we Americans might to-day be speaking with a 
rich brogue. 
<x Whenever a local dialect is slowly elevated to the rank 

a language fjt for literary use, it immediately begins to 
draw upon the feighboring dialects of the same stock for the 

. words and the usages for which it feels a need. Thus Attic 
Greek enriched itself by taking over a heterogeny of locu- 
tions from Ionic Greek. Every modern tongue has felt 
itself at liberty to replenish its stock of words not only 
from kindred dialects but also from rival modern tongues and 
even more liberally from ancient tongues, Latin and Greek— 
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Latin itself having borrowed very freely from Greek. Yet 
it is possible to perceive that it is the original local dialect, of 
Athens or Paris, Florence or London, which ise 

trunk from which all the later foliage has burgeoned. And 
perhaps it is natural enough that those who profit by the 
spreading branches should give little thought to the roots 
from which it draws its strength. 

Part of the neglect of the underlying dialect of a standard 
speech is due to the desire of the users of this speech that 
it shall be completely standardized, whereby pressure is ever 
exerted to abandon the words and to eradicate the usages 
which seem to be provincial or even parochial, and therefore 
not in accord with the relative universality of the language. 
Localisms are to be extirpated remorselessly; and to this 
schoolmasters devote themselves relentlessly. This is not 
only justifiable, it is judicious, and even necessary. We 
speak with the desire to be understood; and when we make 
use of a localism not familiar to our hearers we arrest their 
attention for the moment and divert it from the matter of 
our remarks to the manner. We interfere with what Her- 
bert Spencer aptly entitled the “economy of attention.” 

In Goethe’s autobiography, “Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 
he tells us how painfully he felt the pressure exerted upon 
him to give up pithy phrases which savored of the soil. “I 
had been born and bred to use the Upper-German dialect, 
and although my father always cultivated a certain purity 
of language and early called the attention of his children to 
what may be regarded as the defects of that idiom, preparing 
us thus for better speech, I still retained certain deep-seated 
peculiarities of which I had grown fond. The Upper-Ger- 
mans, and particularly those who live near the Rhine and 
the Main (great rivers, like the seacoast, diffuse general 
animation), are fond of expressing themselves in similes and 
allusions; and they clothe sound commonplaces in apt 
proverbs. Such language is sometimes blunt, though never 
out of place, considering its intent. . . . Every province 
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loves its own dialect, for, properly speaking, the soul draws 
from it its very life-breath. . . . I was made aware that I 
ought to eschew the use of proverbs, which, instead of beat- 
ing about the bush, always hit the nail on the head. . . . 
My inmost heart was, as it were, struck dumb; and I scarcely 
knew how to express the commonest things.” 

It is in consequence of this persistent intolerance of all 
local linguistic vagaries, of all dialectic variations from the 
norm of the standard speech, which is used in all official 
intercourse, employed almost exclusively in literature and 
insisted on by the schoolmasters, that Barrie’s young Scots- 
man engaged in an unending struggle to master the artificial 
and unnecessary distinctions between “will” and “shall” in 
the first person and in the third—distinctions which obtained 
in the London dialect out of which standard English has 
been developed and which did not obtain in the rival dialect 
of Edinburgh. No doubt, there are a host of ambitious 
young people in the United States, south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, who are to-day striving to compel their tongues 
not to say “you all,” in sentences from which those born | 
north of that line are in the habit of omitting the “all.” = / 

The vain efforts of the young Scotsman and of the young 
Southerners would have had Goethe’s sympathy. He dis- 
trusted the “consolidation of the various German dialects as 
a means of promoting national unity’; and he esteemed dia- 
lect highly as “‘a perfectly legitimate outgrowth of youthful 
impressions and of the concurrence of the organs of hearing, 
speech, and thought.” 

Dr. Henry Bradley, the unpedantic editor of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, has warned us that in English there is 
danger ahead, due to the increasing divergence between the 
language of literature and the language of everyday life. 
The spoken word is likely to be easy, direct, vigorous, while 
the written word is tending towards a more or less artificial 
stiffness and stiltedness. ‘‘In English, owing to historical 
causes, this process has gone farther than in any other lan- 
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guage, so that we have the unique phenomenon ofa literary 
vocabulary of which a large part has no connexion with the 
oral vernacular, but has been developed in writing by the 
process of transcribing the written forms of words of foreign 
languages.” 

Our language owes its incomparable variety of vocabulary 
to the fusing of the Teutonic Anglo-Saxon with the Romance 

‘Norman-French; and it can preserve the essential balance 
‘between these two constituents only by refusing to allow 
‘itself to be unduly distended by an excess of new vocables 
from either source. The scales were depressed in the eight- 
eenth century by the ponderous Latinizing of Dr. Johnson 
and of his obsequious and superabundant disciples. Dr. 
Johnson himself thought in the vernacular and then delib- 
erately disguised this by elephantine sesquipedalianism. He 
once remarked of “The Rehearsal” that it “had not wit 
enough to keep it sweet,” which was as well put as it was 
witty; and then he repented of his instinctive use of the 
mother tongue and declared that the play “had not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” This second 
version is as wilful as it is woeful; and Macaulay was not 
overstating the case when he declared that all Dr. Johnson’s 
books “are written in a learned language, in a language which 
nobody hears from his mother or his nurse, in a language in 
which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes 
love, in a language in which nobody even thinks.” 

Then in the second half of the nineteenth century, not 
long after the language had freed itself from the Johnsonian 
obsession, the scales were again weighted down on the same 
side by the sudden emergence and surprising expansion of ; 
science, which emptied into English thousands of new names 
for new things, taken over more or less haphazard from 
Latin and Greek. Many of these technical terms have 
passed into everyday speech and are easily comprehended 
of all men; they have escaped from the laboratory and the 
study to make themselves at home in the drawing-room and 
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in the street. But many more remain in the sole possession 
of the little group of specialists who compounded them to 
serve their own necessities; and so it is that the treatises of 
these specialists are incomprehensible to all but their fellow 
specialists. ‘The philosophers of old were able to expound 
their deepest thoughts without going outside the language 
of the average educated man; and M. Bergson and the late 
William James have shown us that this feat is still possible 
of accomplishment to-day, even if it is now a rarity. But 
a large majority of those who are peering into metaphysics 
report their visions in terms to be apprehended only by 
those who have toiled long in mastering the needlessly 
attenuated distinctions they insist upon with the aid of 
hybrid words, often barbarously offensive in their composi- 
tion. What makes the matter worse is that these technical 
terms are often only written; they are rarely spoken; that 
is to say, they have not really become part of our English 
speech; they are still imported aliens of mongrel ancestry. 

Of course, this is no new thing; but it is now and in Eng- 
lish a thing of a more evil import than ever before. Our 
language is to-day in danger of a dropsy. Our printed 
vocabulary is swollen with unpronounced words—with 
words which possibly appeal to the eye but which hardly 
ever fall upon the ear. And the disease is contagious, for 
if we are too frequently exposed to hybrid polysyllables, we 
may not be able to resist them. What we need to fortify 
ourselves against this insidious infection is a tonic. We 
need to write as we speak—and to take care in speaking to 
use the simple and more vigorous words of everyday life. 
We need to cast out the fear of being considered unduly 
colloquial. We need to forswear inkhorn terms and to 
stick to the speech of the people—as Lincoln did. Milton 
does not hesitate to write he “came off,” meaning he es- 
caped; and Shakespeare speaks of the fingers as “pickers 
and stealers.” Shall we be afraid and ashamed to tread 
the trail of Milton and of Shakespeare? 


Pa 


j 
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Especially is this warning necessary to the poets, who 
have in the last half-century often yielded to the charm of 
Tennyson’s effeminate felicities. Yet Tennyson himself 
could be nervously masculine when he put forth his full 
strength as he did in the splendid and sonorous stanzas of 
“The Revenge.” Of late there are welcome signs that 
our lyrists are wearying of Latinizing. If the poetry of our 
language is about to recapture the colloquial daring of Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare and Tennyson (when this Victorian 
bard is most manly), then, so Dr. Bradley tells us, this 
may be taken “as the surest sign of what we have often 
heard of—a poetic revival. If it is to get new values out 
of English . . . it will go for its technical substance to 
contemporary speech first and afterwards to the great lan- 
guage of its old triumphs.” 

What the true poet yearns for is the incontaminated 
word, the verbal coin unworn by incessant usage, the fresh 
flower of speech with the dew still on it. He relishes a term 
with a tang to it, with a savor and a flavor of its own, with 
sharpness of edge. If only he has the courage to use them, 
he can find these words in our common speech; and it is his 
privilege to lift them up to his level and to ennoble them. 
It is in the pursuit of the unhackneyed word that the Eng- 
lish poets of a hundred years ago went back to Chaucer (as 
Spenser had done two centuries earlier) and brought back 
to us not a few nouns and adjectives and verbs which were 
new because they were so old that they had been retired 
from service and forgotten. The language of poetry was 
enriched by this borrowing from the past, by this resuscita- 
tion of departed words restored to life by the magic wand of 
poetry. So it is that the language of Chaucer became more 
familiar, less archaic, to readers of the nineteenth century 
than it had been to readers of the eighteenth. 

While our modern English had as its basis the local dia- 
lect of the Londoners, it began immediately to invite the 

‘aid of other contemporary dialects, Northern as well as 
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Southern, taking at will whatever word or usage it found 
itself in need of. And this has been one of the means whereby 
it has been able to keep the judicious balance between the 
homely words of the plain people and the lordly words of the 
courtiers. English has continually refreshed itself by draw- 
ing upon its own wells, fed by native springs and undefiled 
by the classics. 

Long centuries ago a host of expressions which had at 
first fallen strangely on the ears of the Londoners, became in 
time familiar in their mouths—just as there are locutions 
in modern Italian which are not Florentine, but Roman 
and even Neapolitan, and just as there are turns of phrase 
in Spanish which are not Castilian, but Aragonese and even 
Catalan. When a dialect is lifted from its lowly condition 
and becomes a national tongue, it is like the banyan tree of 
the Orient—from every far-extending branch it sends down 
tendrils which suck nourishment from the soil immediately 
beneath them and so serve to support the limbs from which 
they had hung dependent. “Uncouth,” for example, was 
taken into standard English from the dialect of the Scots; 
and “vat” and “vixen” are spellings and pronunciations 
from the dialect of Wessex. This method of strengthening 
our vocabulary has been utilized from a time “‘ whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary”; and it is as 
useful now. As Skeat said, “‘we shall often do well to bor- 
row from our dialects many terms that are still fresh and 
racy, and instinct with significance.”’ It is a constant cor- 
rective of our present tendency to Latinize unduly. 

It will be a sad and sorrowful day for the language and 
for those who love its sturdiness, when it ceases to seek sup- 
port in the soil from which it sprang and when it renounces 
its precious privilege of replenishing its supply of words 
from its own hidden stores. Why should we call a new 
thing an “‘aeroplane” when we could more simply call it an 
“airplane”? Why should we term the operator of this 
machine an “aviator,” when we could as easily term him an 
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airman”? Why should we speak of the “aviation” serv- 
ice when we are free to speak of it as the “air” service? 
Now and again, no doubt, it may be advisable, or even on 
occasion necessary, to compound a new name for a new thing 
from the Latin or the Greek; but we do this always at our 
peril. If we succumb to the temptation to call it by the 
horrific name of “‘trinitrotoluene” we need not be surprised 
when it speedily insists on styling itself T. N. T.—which 
is not a word and not even the initials of three words. 

In his memorable introduction to the second series of the 
“‘Biglow Papers,”’ published in 1866, Lowell told us that it 
had long seemed to him “that the great vice of American 
writing and speaking was a studied want of simplicity, that 
we were in danger of coming to look on our mother tongue 
as a dead language, to be sought in the grammar and dic- 
tionary rather than in the heart, and that our only chance of 
escape was by seeking it at its living sources among those 
who were, as Scottowe says of Major General Gibbons, 





\ ‘divinely illiterate.” . . . It is only from its roots in the 
living generations of men that a language can be reinforced 


with fresh vigor for its needs; what may be called a literate 
dialect grows ever more and more pedantic and foreign, till 
it becomes at last as unfitting a vehicle for living thought as 
monkish Latin. . . . True vigor and heartiness of phrase 
do not pass from page to page, but from man to man, 


where the brain is kindled and the lips suppled by down- 


right living interests and by passion in its very throe.”’ 
Later in the same paper Lowell expressed his relish for 


the homely picturesqueness of his native Yankee. He ap- 


proved of our indigenous verb, “‘to wilt,” expressing the 
first stage of withering in a green plant. He held that 
“pure cussedness” was admirable, “to vent certain con- 
temptuously indignant moods in a rough and ready way”; 
and he took pleasure in tracing it back to Chaucer. He was 
able also to locate “hot-foot”—‘‘he followed them hot- 
foot” —in the old French romance, “Tristan”; and this 
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vigorous vocable has recently been restored to new English 
romance by Kipling, who has an unerring eye for expressive 
words. Lowell also declared that another Yankee word was 
beautiful, ‘‘moonglade,” the track of moonlight on water; 
i and we can only wonder that its beauty has not long ago 
: tempted one or another of our native songsters. 

Edward FitzGerald, the translator of “Omar Khayyam,” 
amused himself by compiling several lists of East-Anglian 
words and phrases, some of which are not unfamiliar to 
Americans, “‘foot-loose”’ for one. Others deserve to be bet- 
terknown. ‘“‘Sunway’’—the path of the sun’s rays over the 
sea—is a fit companion to “‘moonglade.”’ ‘“‘Rimple” is an 
East-Anglian variant of “‘ripple’—the waves “rimpled.” 
But “brabble”’ is perhaps the best of them—the “brabble”’ 
of the brook. How is it that Tennyson did not replevin 
that toothsome word? 

In Mrs. Wright’s “Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore,”’ which 
rambles around in dialect after dialect, and which runs down 
a host of locutions used by the “divinely illiterate,” we find 
“feckless” and “peart,” which do not fall strangely on 
American ears. She rescues one horrific word, “ugsome,” a 
powerful substitute for frightful or ghastly; I seem to recall 
its use in some forgotten tale of an Appalachian feud. But 
“fratch” was entirely new to me; it serves to describe a 
noisy brawl. Mrs. Wright also points out that “yonderly”’| 
is an excellent synonym for “over there in the distance.” 

I do not doubt that even a hasty dip into the word lists 
from different sections of our own country which have been 
printed in the journal of the American Dialect Society would 
reward the seeker after homely words deserving of rescue. 
And some day, sooner or later, we shall have an “American 
Dialect Dictionary” to companion the stately tomes of 
Wright’s “English Dialect Dictionary,” although its editor 
will have a more difficult task in sorting and sifting than his 
British predecessor. 

It has been the object of this essay not to single out a host 
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of dialect words demanding recognition, but to call atten- 
tion to dialect in general as a storehouse of terms, often pic- 
turesque and generally expressive, from which the language 
of literature might be refreshed. We need to see the peril 
in our tendency to Latinize and to employ “long-tailed 
words,” as a Yankee of my acquaintance once aptly styled 
.them. We must be on our guard against the temptation to 
agree with the London alderman who objected to the final 
phrase of Canning’s fine epitaph on Pitt, “‘He died poor,” 
proposing as a substitute, “He expired in indigent circum- 
stances.” And we must also cultivate a liking for the homely : 
| phrase which smacks of the soil. ; 
The two sisters of a friend of mine, staying at a summer ' 
hotel on the New England coast, once went on a walk and 
lost their way. They met an old farmer who had a kindly 
smile; and they asked him for guidance. ‘“‘Do you want the 
nighest way or the sightliest?”’ was his reply to their enquiry. 
They smiled back at him and said that they would rather go | 
home by the sightliest way. “Well,” he explained with a 
grave face but with a twinkle in his eye, “That is the 
nighest!”’ 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ FIELD 
By Epwarp Buss Rrep 


From Bethlehem the way runs steep 
Through Beit Sahodr, a town asleep; 
No lights within the houses keep 

A welcome for the night. 
By rocky path we reach the plain 
To lose our way. Through fragrant grain, 
Ripe barley fields, our goal we gain. 

(May stars were ne’er so bright.) 


The Arab boy who guides me there 
Sees but a field, a tree, the bare 
Stone wall—(What incense fills the air! 
Be still, my lad, be still.) 
He does not hear the chorus swell 
With strange, unearthly notes—Noel! 
He deems it but a distant bell 
That rings on Bethlehem hill. 


To him the enchanted melodies 

Are but the winds in olive trees. 

(Be still, my boy; fall on your knees. 
Look! Look! o’er Bethlehem’s tower, 

A star that flames above them all; 

See, on the town it seems to fall!) 

To him ’tis but the star they call 
In Arab tongue “The Flower.”’ 
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“Peace and good will.”’ I surely hear 

Voices long hushed now singing clear; 

To-night the dead seem very near. 
“Peace and good will to men.” 

Not yet—forever must we wait? . . 

(Take up your lantern, boy; ’tis late; 

The star has set. Out through the gate 
To Bethlehem again.) 
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IN THE HUNGER DISTRICTS 
By Evita Hoyt 


- the spring of 1919 Mr. Hoover established the Children’s 

Relief Branch of the American Relief Administration. 
While the areas of actual starvation were then limited to 
certain parts of Russia and the Near East, still the food 
shortage throughout Central Europe was acute, particularly 
in Poland, Servia, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. Already 
Bolshevism, which feeds on discontent, had begun to show 
its head, and the peril was imminent. \ Hence the Bolshevist 
leaders came to consider Mr. Hoover.and the American. 
Food Mission as their greatest enemies. 

Incredibly poor, even in normal times, the peoples of the 
more isolated regions of Central Europe now suffered untold 
misery. With partially increased transportation facilities, 
with the shiploads of wheat and pork from the American 
Relief Administration, and, above all, with the hope of aid 
from the outside of which these shipments were the tangible 
sign, the situation was maintained somehow until the har- 
vest, and the peril thus momentarily averted. However, 
though conditions in some of the countries were somewhat 
ameliorated, in others the winter brought back the old 
distress. This was foreseen by Mr. Hoover. Accordingly, 
it was determined to carry on the work of the Child Relief 
until September, 1920. 

At the close of last year, conditions in Czecho-Slovakia 
appeared to improve. But in February, 1920, the country 
became aware of an acute shortage of food. There had been 
a mistake in the estimate of the needs for 1919-1920. There 
was only enough flour to last until April. In spite of the 
credit of 25,000 tons of flour received from the United 
States Grain Corporation, the months until the harvest 
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were marked by general strikes and demonstrations, as a 
direct result of food shortage, faulty distribution, and sup- 
posed discrimination. At one moment, the government 
was forced to ask for a loan of 550 tons of flour from the 
American Relief Administration, a small amount in itself, 
but significant of a very critical situation. 

The harvest brought relief. But the outlook in Czecho- 
Slovakia seems far from normal; and in September it 
was considered vital to continue feeding the children—as 
many as there was food for. With the surplus stock left 
over and with the continuation of contributions of flour and 
sugar from the Food Ministry, it will be possible to feed 
approximately one hundred thousand children until July, 
1921, children whose health is so far below normal that, 
were the extra ration to be taken away from them, they 
would perish. 

Lack of transportation, which interferes with the proper 
distribution of commodities, and the general economic 
breakdown throughout the region of Central Europe still 
combine to keep large districts in a state of acute misery— 
especially the non-agricultural areas and industrial centres 
of Northern Bohemia and Silesia, the non-productive regions 
of Northern Slovakia, and the areas of typhus infection in 
Carpathian Russia. In Ruthenia, for instance, conditions 
are described in a private letter as being to-day “more hor- 
rible than you can imagine.” As Mr. Davison emphasized 
in his report for the American Red Cross last spring, such 
widespread ills cannot be cured all in one day by sporadic or 
superficial aid. Even the food distributed by the Child 
Relief is only a supplementary ration. Housing and cloth- 
ing are another matter. 

The Allied nations have sought to relieve the distress, not 
from humanitarian reasons alone, but in sheer self-defense. 
Bolshevism, as a French writer who has recently visited 
Poland has pointed out, had its origin and being in suffering 
and the cruelty of suffering. Under the sway of this savage 
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spirit comes the impulse to still more destruction, the nega- 
tion of all existing values, with a curious union of apathy and 
hatred in the hearts of people. ‘Le Bolchevisme, c’est la 
chose la plus inutile et la plus terrible.” 

Since Poland repeated on the Vistula the “miracle of the 
Marne,”’ the order of things in Central Europe appears to 
have been stabilized somewhat as the Peace Conference left 
it. Yet, when the Bolsheviks were within ten miles of 
Warsaw, excitement was rife in Prague and other indus- 
trial centres, and the Ministry resigned. Until the eco- 
nomic life of Central Europe can be restored to something 
like a normal condition, there can be no peace. 

How prophetically the words of Henry Adams come back 
to me now, as I witness their fulfilment. ‘“‘Even if, in the 
end, the Allies win the war,” he said to me at a time when 
the outlook was most grim, during the German drive of 
March, 1918, “how can economic conditions be any better? 
Decrease in production has gone hand in hand with increase 
in destruction, until soon there will not be enough food for 
the world, and, if the people cannot be fed, there can be no 
peace.” 

As in the other Central European countries, parts of what 
is now Czecho-Slovakia were known during the war as the 
“Hunger Districts.”” Thither Emperor Karl rode in state 
during the spring of 1918, allowing himself a few stops for 
the pleasure of the chase. A journalist was sent from 
Prague to depict the stately occasion, but he was so over- 
come by the suffering among the people that, instead of 
rendering an account of the brilliant reception of the impe- 
rial train, of the devoted speeches of the deputations, and of 
the oily promises of the anointed, he wrote a report on the 
hunger conditions. His report was confiscated by the 
authorities because they thought that “such accounts were 
detrimental to a successful ending of the war.”’ More than 
a year later, this same journalist accompanied the American 
Child Relief Mission through that district, and the report 
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which he wrote caused such a stir in Germany that Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, the poet, started a fund for the “Children 
of the Erzgebirge.” 

These hunger districts lie in the mountainous region 
encircling Northern Bohemia on three sides, close to the 
German border, stretching south of Poland through the 
mountains of Slovakia to Ruthenia and the territory near 
Russia known as the “Valley of Death.” Many of its 
inhabitants starved to death during the war, and many are 
still without food. As one goes through those towns and 
villages, one meets only abnormal, sad-faced children and 
gaunt, emaciated people, grumbling because the factories 
are idle and there is no work for them. 

We used to wonder during the war what the people in these 
regions ate. At last the veil was lifted and, as we travelled 
through the hunger districts on our mission of relief for the 
children, we saw for ourselves what they ate. Everywhere 
along the country roads were children and old women 
gathering nettles and grasses of all sorts; of the nettles they 
made soup, and the weeds they boiled like spinach. We 
were told of men who were starved into filling themselves 
up with grass and who foundered like horses. Except in the 
hotels in places like Carlsbad and Marienbad, we never 
tasted butter or milk. Bread was almost as difficult to 
obtain; cake and zwieback were offered instead. We found 
it a bit trying to begin the day on sponge cake, washed down 
with milkless, sugarless tea made of strawberry leaves, and 
coffee strongly flavored with licorice. Local bread tickets 
could not be obtained without much red tape; so we learned 
to travel about armed with a big black loaf—hard enough 
to have proved a useful weapon—and our own tea and care- 
fully rationed chocolate which we nibbled with the dry bread. 

Throughout the country, during the war, central kitchens 
were opened even in the villages, and many of them are 
still in use to-day. They offer, at an extremely low cost, a 
porridge of oats, somewhat similar to oatmeal, and the 
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famous “ Dérrgemiise,” a compound of shredded dried vege- 
tables, cabbage, carrots, turnips, and so forth, cooked with 
grass—a noisome mixture of which everybody speaks with 
loathing, for it gives bulk without nourishment and causes a 
bloated appearance. In Eger, near Marienbad, where there 
were serious food riots the summer after the war, a woman 
ran after me in the street with a bowlful of this mess, crying 
out: “Look at what they give us to eat! See for your- 
selves that we need help!” And the mob echoed her pro- 
tests, hissing angrily, as the burgomaster pushed her aside 
in an effort to free me. In the mountain districts, the people 
were of a grayish-green pallor, caused by eating too much 
Dérrgemiise. In Platten, many, even children, were of a 
vivid yellow color from a steady diet of yellow turnips. 
Potatoes were as scarce as flour, and fats were non-existent. 

We often visited houses, whose inmates knew nothing of 
our coming, just as they were preparing a meal. At Ross- 
bach in Western Bohemia, for instance, we went into a 
house, not of the very poor. A charming interior, spotlessly 
clean, with flowers in the windows, curious painted ward- 
robes and chests, fine old Meissen ware on the shelves, and a 
loom in one corner. ‘‘What are you cooking?” we asked, 
noticing a pot or two on the stove. The woman showed us a 
pail of nettles for soup, another full of grass, or rather “ox 
tongue”’ with long pointed leaves, and a third containing 
turnips, the “everlasting turnips”—the big, yellow kind, 
which they used to think fit only for swine. On a table 
there was a pan of what looked like cattle food. ‘What is 
that?” we enquired. “Oats,” was the answer; “we grind 
them in the coffee-mill and bake them into cake.” 

At Wildstein in Western Bohemia was a half-ruined castle, 
built high up on the rocks: a feudal castle, with moat and 
drawbridge and vaulted, subterranean chambers. “O sai- 
sons, 0 chateaux!” Here was once the seat of grandeur— 
now the dwelling-place of misery. There must have been 
altogether about fifty families living here, inmates of the 
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poorhouse of the town. Crowds of pale, sickly children 
gathered round us curiously, and followed us into some of the 
rooms. A damp chill struck through me, making me shud- 
der in spite of the spring day. A castle is a cold place at 
best; robbed of its splendor, it gives to misery a setting 
much more intensely sordid than the merest hovel. 

We entered a room, good-sized but bare of furniture, 
except for a poor cot, a chair or two, a cupboard, and a 
small iron stove. A woman lived there with her six children. 
Her husband had been killed in the war. She was so weak 
from nursing her baby for three years that she could hardly 
stand, and could not lift the child. Six years old, though it 
looked scarcely three, it could not walk; it had the hideously 
distorted legs and all the other symptoms of advanced 
rachitis. We asked the mother what they had to eat. She 
showed us a pail of bran flour and a bit of black substance 
made therefrom, the only food that she and her six children 
had had in three days; for the bread ration was so small that 
it could not hold out through the week. 

It is estimated that thirty-five per cent of the children 
of Wildstein to-day are of the extremely undernourished class, 
with pronounced physical symptoms such as rickets and 
hunger oedema. This calculation was based upon the 
medical examination to which all children were subjected 
before they could be included in the distribution of relief. 
In other places the percentage ran even higher. I refer 
only to the extremely undernourished; undernourishment 
including less pronounced cases was nearly universal. The 
ravages of the great war were written most plainly on the 
children, the abnormal children, the pale, joyless children, 
who do not play. We saw them in the streets, we inspected 
them in the schools; we found that here in Western Bohemia 
there was an average absence of twenty per cent of the 
children from school—in Central Europe, a serious affair— 
on account of lack of food. At Falkenau, for instance, a 
mining town of 11,000 inhabitants, not far from Carlsbad, 
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the teachers showed us, piled up on their desks, the written 
excuses which had been sent in by the parents. They read, 
‘Please excuse our son from school to-day, because we have 
no food in the house”; or “Karl cannot go to school 
to-day because of the cold, and because we have nothing to 
eat.”’ The children who were in the schools were clean and 
neat-looking for the most part, but there were no rosy faces, 
only faces pale and listless, old and wizened. For those 
who were caught in war’s ruthless wake in their early years 
all development was arrested. They were backward men- 
tally as well as stunted physically with sad, even wicked 
expressions on their faces. Their heads looked as big as old 
men’s; their bodies pathetically little and deformed. 

Everywhere we went through the class-rooms asking our 
questions: “‘Who has not had any breakfast this morning— 
not even a piece of bread?” “Who had only black coffee?” 
(Coffee so-called, made of parched corn.) Up would go the 
little hands, as many as twenty out of sixty. At Platten, 
in a class of 114 children, only seven had had a piece of bread 
and only four a little milk with their “coffee.” Yet the day 
before was the day when the weekly ration of bread was 
issued. We asked who had to go off in search of weeds. 
Like a flash, all hands went up. In many cases none of the 
children in a whole room had had any milk in their coffee, 
and they laughed at the mere mention of such a possibility. 
Their usual fare was ‘“‘Otternzunge’’—a spring weed with 
long leaves, boiled in salt and water. The luckier ones had 
a piece of bread with their black coffee. 

The sights in some of the children’s dispensaries were 
heart-rending. At Asch we saw seventy children, all under 
two years of age, and only six or seven could be called 
normal—the fortunate ones, whose mothers had been able 
to nurse them. It was bad enough to hear school children 
tell of having no milk, but when mothers told of bringing up 
their babies on “black coffee” and a pap of oats and water, 
human endurance seemed to be put to the last test. Can 
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you imagine a child that looks like a frog? This is the 
effect sometimes produced by underfeeding and rickets. 
Big eyes staring out of a monstrous head; an abdomen of 
huge proportions; pathetic, distorted baby legs—such 
was a boy of six whom we visited. The sensitive eyes alone 
showed that he understood what we said. In my notes I 
called him a “‘frog,”’ and later the doctor explained to me 
that ‘‘frog-stomach” was the medical term. 

Wherever the coming of the American Mission was an- 
nounced, the streets were lined with women and children. 
Mothers, holding out their babies, cried, “Not a drop of 
milk do we get.” The little faces told the rest; wretched 
rachitic children, babies wizened and wrinkled and old, 
weighing less than at birth. To my dying day I shall re- 
member the first of those babies I saw, typical of so many. 
Its pitiful cry haunts me. Rows of poor, forlorn women 
and children—and men—stood waiting for us. One wo- 
man was carrying a baby so pitiful, so skeleton-like, that 
I stopped to speak to her in spite of the scores of others 
who surged forward, appealingly. Her baby, said she, was 
eight months old. It was no bigger than one of a few weeks. 
Its shrivelled face was contracted in the agony of slow star- 
vation. There was nothing of the baby about it. It had 
never tasted a drop of milk, for the mother, herself under- 
nourished, had been unable to nurse it. “But what do you 
feed it?” I asked. ‘Black coffee and a little pap made of 
oats and water. What else canI give it? Ihave nothing.” 

In the most barren part of all the hunger districts lies 
Gottesgab (Gift of God), a beautiful little town, the highest 
in Central Europe. Its inhabitants are all lace-makers or 
musicians—even the men make lace. It is close to the 
border of Saxony, whence it derived most of its supplies 
before the war, for on the other side the mountains sepa- 
rate it from the agricultural districts of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Accordingly, along with the other villages of that region, 
it found itself practically cut off when the German border 
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was closed; and conditions among the population were 
appalling. We held a solemn committee meeting there one 
night, seated about the table in the quaint little inn. I shall 
never forget the earnest faces of the men, nor the picture 
they gave us of the conditions there. These people have 
reached the limit of endurance, and when they can go on no 
longer they “just lie down and die!”” They have acquired a 
supreme indifference to death. “If only it were all over 
with!” they say. 

Going off in search of food has become a general practice; 
throughout the country young and old, men, women, and 
children go forth with knapsacks on their backs and get a 
little food here and a little there from the farmers. This is 
spoken of as “hamstering.”” Matters have come to such a 
pass that money no longer has any value, and the peasants 
will only part with their precious food for something which 
they need inreturn. Thus one finds that the people have no 
clothing left, no linen—they have given up everything for 
food. 

Everywhere, the strongest appeal was made to us for 
clothing. One grew quite hardened to the sight of women 
and children barefoot, but it was always shocking to see 
children with only a ragged outergarment to cover them— 
if they had a shirt on it was usually their only one. And 
to think of children, little girls especially, wandering for 
days at a time, alone, on a quest for food, sleeping in barns, 
exposed to all sorts of dangers! 

On our journey we passed through Trinkseifen in the 
Bohemian Mountains, a smiling village lost in the pine 
woods. We were taken into a dilapidated house, where we 
stumbled into a dingy room; a man looked up curiously; 
at a table near the window, a young girl sat bowed over her 
lace pillow, tossing the bobbins deftly to and fro. In the 
background a woman was trying to shield a frightened child, 
a little girl of six, who looked not more than three; it was 
cold, yet her only clothing was a thin cotton shirt. I looked 
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about the room; the floor was so rotten that one could see 
through the holes in it down to the water-covered cellar 
beneath. Nondescript things were piled about, and there 
was nothing which bore a semblance to a bed, yet behind the 
bench in a corner there were some boards and slats. I 
began to suspect and asked where they slept. “We have a 
place in the loft,” the woman answered timidly. ‘‘Then 
none of you sleep here?” “I sleep in the corner there with 
two of the children,” she replied. “‘Two of them are not 
here; the boy has gone to the woods to gather brush, the 
girl of thirteen down to the valley to beg from farmhouse to 
farmhouse for something to eat. She may be gone a week.” 

‘Are you able to work?” I asked the man. He shook his 
head sadly; his ashen face told why—the rags, which hung 
from his shoulders, did not cover his emaciated frame. And 
all the time, the girl, at her lace pillow, sat tossing the spools 
to and fro; she never once looked up or spoke. Their 
eyes filled with wonder when they heard that we had come 
from so far to bring them help, but no word of complaint 
passed their lips. For them the struggle had ceased, and 
a strange almost fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable had 
come in its place. 

We went on to another family. A haggard woman led us 
into a long, narrow room. Passing a stove we came to a 
bed, and in front of us, on the window-sill to the right, we 
saw two creatures crouching, with big heads, strange eyes, 
huge abdomens—scarcely human; they made me think of 
some of the grotesque figures, conceived by the artists of the 
middle ages and expressed in the gargoyles. One of them, 
entirely naked save for a waistcoat thrown over his shoulder, 
was a boy of seventeen, but his undeveloped, distorted legs 
hanging limply were those of a child of seven; they could 
not support the weight of his great “frog-stomach.”” His 
brother sat dumb in the other corner of the window, also a 
victim of rickets, and the sister, a little hunchback, stood 
like her mother’s shadow, never speaking. As the boy with 
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the waistcoat could not walk, they had taken everything, 
even to his last shirt, away from him to barter for food. He 
looked at us, excited by the sight of strangers, his utter 
unconsciousness of his nakedness proving that he was quite 
accustomed to it. Suddenly he shook his finger at me 
with a roguish look, saying: ‘“‘ Next time thou wilt bring me 
a book.” Then he laughed his uncanny laugh, still shaking 
his finger at me: “Next time thou wilt bring me something 
to eat!” 

How insignificant was the relief we brought in the face of 
this staggering want! As in a trance I heard the Austrian 
who accompanied us telling the family of the good ‘‘ Ameri- 
can soup and cocoa”’ the children were to have, and saying he 
hoped that an exception would be made in order to include 
the rachitic boy of seventeen in the feeding (the ration was 
given only to children under fourteen). They listened 
without seeming to grasp the full meaning of his words, 
dazed by the hope thus suddenly opened up to them. The 
mother followed us out of the house, as did two other of its 


wretched inmates. “‘Perhaps you have some cast-off 
clothing?” they said. “If only you could send us clothes, 
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no matter how old Their entreaty was voiced very 
timidly; they had not before expressed to us any wish. 
This appeal was responsible for the first carloads of clothing 
sent by the American Red Cross to Czecho-Slovakia. 

It is beyond such people to believe that help can be near. 
They have been left too long. They have accepted dumbly 
their fate, and they speak without bitterness. They are 
hopelessly sad. Something of the spirit of Greek tragedy 
hangs over them. 














PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


By ArcnrpaLp MacLeEIsH 


TTACK and counter-attack have been made in the 
great educational controversy, recriminations have 
followed criminations, error has been published, cures 
have been projected, and still the graduates of our colleges 
are uneducated. A hundred famous victories have been 
achieved, and still the battle thunders. The champions of 
classicism, the advocates of science, the Platonist, the Aris- 
totelian, the plain American who “wants results,” all these 
and a score besides have cast down the embattled straw man 
with a uniform success, a brilliant ease. Yet now comes one 
who would set him up again in a new and astounding posture 
of defense, armed with the stubborn logic of the law, mailed 
in forbidding calf, facing his enemies with the spirit of the 
Code Justinian. It is on the face of it a foolhardy venture. 
To claim that professional schools of any kind whatsoever 
promise the elements of liberalism is to invite destruction. 
To assert that the great law schools of the country are the 
very types and exemplars of those institutions of higher edu- 
cation from which alone a liberal education may be wrested 
is to violate the gods. But blasphemy is necessary if one 
would be heard above the screams of war. 

It would appear from the most casual perusal of the con- 
troversial literature that the greater part of the disagreement 
in this as in all other disputes arises at the outset in a matter 
of vocabulary. There is no standard by which to judge 
theories or schools because there is no accepted definition of 
education. It is said that no two colleges in the length and 
breadth of the land agree upon the requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. And if there are no common 
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postulates there can be no intelligent agreement, to say 
nothing of intelligent debate. This condition of intellectual 
anarchy is not merely an effectual bar to the march of ideas; 
it is the index of the fundamental error and original sin. 
There can be no educational postulates so long as there are 
no generally accepted postulates of life itself. And there has 
been no real agreement as to the purposes and values of 
life since the world gave over heaven a hundred years ago. 
Our colonial history offers a picture of a different kind. 
In Puritan New England there was agreement on at least 
one subject, if there was no unanimity on any other point. 
Heaven was “our great interest and business,’’ and “‘happi- 
ness in the other world” the goal to strive for here. In such 
a world educational engineering should have been easy; and 
it was. The “laws” of Dunster, the first president of Har- 
vard College, laid down with no uncertainty the qualifica- 
tions for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. “‘Quicunque scho- 
laris, probatione habita, poterit sacras utriusque instrumenti 
Scripturas de textu originali Latine interpretari et logice 
resolvere, fueritque naturalis et moralis philosophiae prin- 
cipiis imbutus, vitaque ac moribus inculpatus’—and so 
forth. And it is no less enlightening to observe that the 
purpose of the Legislature of Massachusetts in ordaining 
schools was to combat the “chief project of the old Deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures.” 
Yale, for all her dedication to public service in church and 
civil state, was in effect raised upon the same foundation. 
Nothing is more notable in her early curricula than the omis- 
sion of training for civic service unless indeed it be the em- 
phasis upon ecclesiastical preparation. And the members of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut expressed their skep- 
ticism in the year 1753 with a resolve “that one principal end 
proposed in erecting the college was to supply the churches 
in this Colony with a learned, pious, and orthodox ministry.” 
Similarly, the ideal at the founding of King’s College was 
“to teach and engage the children to know God in Jesus 
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Christ and to love and serve him in all sobriety, Godli- 
ness and Righteousness of Life.” Institutions of learning, 
founded as were these, might well have debated among them- 
selves the methods of education, for the word had then a 
meaning which no man seriously questioned. And if the 
systems which they erected to serve their universal ends were 
narrow and cramped and, by all our standards, deadening, 
at least they were consciously planned and deliberately 
raised to a purpose which all men admitted. It is the irony 
of our present position that, while we have immeasurably 
advanced in the manner of our education, we no longer know 
whether the structure is a ladder towards the stars or a roof 
against heaven. 

The authority of Dunster’s laws was unshaken down to the 
Revolution. Under their sanction Princeton and Brown 
were added to the group of colleges dedicated to the thwart- 
ing of the old Deluder’s plots, and the earlier New England 
institutions clung to them as to the truth revealed. But 
the period immediately after the Revolution marked the 
announcement of a new conception of the meaning of edu- 
cation, and the purpose of the colleges. Under pressure 
from Jefferson the chair of Divinity in William and Mary 
was abolished and a Professor cf Law and Police introduced. 
The great dissenter’s avowed motive was to establish the 
college as a training school for republican citizenship. In 
so doing he was probably largely influenced by William 
Smith’s pamphlet which had recently been published in 
New York under the title of the “General Idea of the College 
of Mirania.” Smith’s intent was to produce “‘a succession 
of sober, virtuous, industrious citizens’’; and, to the politi- 
cally minded Jefferson, a chair of Law and Police realized the 
end. But though the new standard, once raised, was 
generally proclaimed, it did not supplant the earlier first 
principle. Citizenship was to be the purpose of education, 
but it was to be a sober and virtuous citizenship. There 
was still a common sense of the religious significance of life, 
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and the emphasis upon civic duty was merely a designation 
of the field in which a young man in a young republic might 
best act in expression of the good that was in him. The 
true purpose was still the inculcation of that good. Says 
Smith: “The object they always kept in sight was the 
easiest, simplest, and most natural method of forming youth 
to the knowledge and exercise of private and public virtue.” 

The third period, if I may make a rather arbitrary divi- 
sion, begins with the famous report of the Yale faculty of 
1827 in which it is asserted that the “‘two great points to be 
gained in intellectual culture are discipline and the furniture 
of the mind.”” Here the objective standard is gone. Presi- 
dent Day may have earnestly believed that heaven “‘is our 
great interest and business,” but he did not allow that 
belief to mar his work as an educator. Young men were no 
longer to be trained for another world. Christian virtue 
was no longer the end and aim. Intellectual discipline and 
the furniture of the mind were now the great purposes of 
education. And to what end? Charles Francis Adams 
would have had us believe that the end was discipline for 
discipline’s sake. And certainly the forty years that fol- 
lowed seem to bear him out. The world at large had ceased 
to concern itself immediately with the Day of Judgment, or 
with Virtue, or with the Enemy of Man. The gods to 
whom the American curriculum had been erected were dead, 
or at least unhearing. And the curriculum, finding no 
reason for its existence, ceased to exist from reason. Life 
seemed to have gone out of the body of learning. 

The progress of education in the colleges in the last hun- 
dred years has been an advance in technique and method, 
and an acknowledgment of defeat. The teacher now 
teaches where once he heard recitations. Laboratories 
test out the true entelechy. A score of departments divide 
among them the sum of the world’s wisdom—and exercise 
their best efforts to keep it divided. An intricate adminis- 
trative system of postcards and stenographers has reduced 
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the whole to order and regularity. So much on the side of 
method and form is clear advance. What of the essence of 
the thing? The latter part of the last century was made 
forever famous in the history of higher education in America 
by the introduction of the so-called elective system; a system 
under which each individual student was to supply his own 
definition of education and set out to save his soul under 
the uncritical eye of a faculty which was to offer only what 
was demanded of it. He was master of his fate, and the 
learned gentlemen behind the professorial desks were merely 
to supply wind to his sails, concerning themselves not at all 
with the perils of his course. This was in effect a frank 
acknowledgment of defeat—or so the Reverend Pierson 
and the Reverend Dunster would have said. It was an 
admission of the fact that there were no common educa- 
tional principles, that there was no accepted definition of 
education, and that the universities must either abdicate or 
else limit their power to do harm by insisting that every 
young man who came to them for learning should first 
determine what heads of wisdom were perfect to his needs. 

Here we are as far from the discipline of President Day as 
we are from the heaven of the seventeenth century. Be- 
tween the impossible alternatives of setting upon all stu- 
dents a common stamp, the supreme worth of which most 
men denied, or requiring each applicant for an education to 
determine what the best education was before he was 
possessed of the criteria for arriving at a sound judgment on 
any subject, the great universities chose the latter course. 
And who shall say they chose unwisely? And who will 
dare maintain that they chose well? 

Perhaps it is the latitude permitted by this scheme which 
makes it possible for most of the institutions of higher 
learning in America, whether they are converts to election 
or not, to proclaim through their catalogues that they 
provide all the essentials for a liberal education. So long 
as the phrase goes undefined there is no danger in the asser- 
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tion. And even if it be defined in terms of the dictionaries 
they are yet secure. “Liberal—originally the distinctive 
epithet of those ‘arts’ and ‘sciences’ that are considered 
worthy of a freeman” or “becoming a gentleman.” ‘Now 
rare except of education and culture.” Surely the Oxford 
English Dictionary is itself a child of the electives. The 
freeman, the gentleman, comes first. He chooses such 
“arts” and “sciences” as are worthy his consideration. A 
liberal education is not, mark you, an education aimed to 
produce freemen or raise up gentlemen. The freeman is 
free, the gentleman is gentle, by right of existence, and a 
liberal education merely paints the already perfect lily of 
God. “Rare except of education and culture,” adds the 
lexicographer. And is the taunt so wholly undeserved? 
Lacking a broader and more enduring ideal, education for 
education’s sake has been urged upon a disunited world. 
But no one can seriously maintain that even this purpose 
is realized in fact. Occasionally, you will find a Bachelor 
of Arts of one of our great universities who has mastered a 
single “subject” or group of “subjects.” Very occasion- 
ally, you will come upon one who has acquired something 
in the way of an intellectual technique. But for the most 
part your freeman neither thinks nor remembers. In the 
course of four delightful years he has achieved a familiarity 
with titles and a bowing acquaintance with substance. He 
can place you Dan Chaucer within a century and Galileo 
within a peninsula, but neither literature nor science nor the 
method of man on those vast continents is in any sense his 
own. He has read the street signs of the sacred city and 
affected the manner of the boulevards, but the houses are 
so many blank unwindowed fronts of curious plan. Is 
he not truly a freeman first, studying for embellishment, 
much as the successful meat-packer, free as his native prairie 
wind, lives for a summer in Paris to give his freedom airs? 
This condition—for it does exist—is not the effect of poor 
teaching. The Sumners are not dead. It is rather the 
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necessary and inevitable consequence of a plan of education 
which has no sanction in the common experience of men. 
Let an undergraduate see the significance, in terms of a pur- 
pose he understands and admits, of any course from the 
compositions of Bach through to the government of cities, 
and he will set himself to the mastery of the materials given 
him. Let him see, as he does see on every hand, that nothing 
in his college is more general than the disagreement of his 
teachers as to the reason for their teaching, and he will set 
up an ideal for himself outside books and class-room. 

It is not to be expected or desired that American univer- 
sities will revert to the intolerance of Puritan New England; 
that they will adopt a Test Act and demand that all teachers 
and all applicants for admission subscribe to a common 
creed. But it is of the utmost importance that they declare 
certain fundamental educational ideals and direct their 
energies to the realization of these ends. Without a con- 
scious and expressed purpose, education becomes—one 
might almost say, remains—dilettante. Without a purpose 
which reflects the dominant tendencies of contemporary 
society, education becomes artificial and ineffective. For 
the colleges can only lead the thought of mankind in the 
direction in which it now moves, dumbly and without 
expression. Though they may teach the hope of a better 
world, they must train their graduates to labor for that hope 
in the world as it is. The task of so enunciating the pur- 
poses of education was never more difficult than it is to-day. 

There is no agreement among the thinking men of our age 
as to the goods of life. There are many men who hesitate 
before the first and most essential act of faith—the admis- 
sion, that is, that the physical world is not the image of their 
own dreams but real and substantial and in itself worth- 
while. Yet to the most untrained observer there does ap- 
pear, on all sides and in all classes, to a more and more per- 
suasive extent, the evidence of a great underlying belief in 
the progress of man, the genius of man, if you will, the divin- 
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ity of man. This is the passionate faith which vitalizes the 
various movements for economic reform the world over. 
It is reflected in the solemn agreements of nations. It bears 
fruit in a new literature and a new art. It has brought the 
rights of property and the rights of living men into conflict, 
and no man doubts what the outcome will be. It flung our 
country into a great war which, though it halted the progress 
of civilization, yet set forth in bold relief the courage, the 
glory, the pitifulness, the divinity of man. Society has 
grown conscious again of its members and has been given a 
new sense of the thing it may become. Upon this faith the 
leaders of education might well take their stand. 

Heaven is no longer our business, perhaps, but this world 
is. And vague phrases about training for citizenship will 
not serve. Citizenship, with its connotation of purely 
political functions, simply blurs the issue. Rather must the 
universities set before themselves the task of training men 
to feel themselves members of a race which, as a race, con- 
sciously in part, in part unconsciously, moves forward 
towards its final realization. They must postulate the 
regeneracy of the race, the hope of the race, Godin us. Just 
as Dunster’s laws were wittingly planned to prepare young 
men for a life beyond death, so these new laws must wittingly 
be planned to prepare young men for a life in which death 
has no part, a life of unnumbered generations which began 
and ends no man knows where. 

The effect of such a postulate upon the actual substance 
of things taught might be very great or very slight. But 
there would be a basis for judging of the value of a given 
course or group of courses which is woefully lacking in this 
heterodox world. It would be required of all formulae 
which masked as methods of liberal education that they 
should first of all teach Man, his past, his evolution, his 
dream; that they should cease to aim at the adornment of 
freemen, and should labor to set men free, free from the 


bigotry of isolation, free from the prejudice of ignorance. 
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And the emphasis in teaching would shift. If the postulate 
were regeneracy, movement, change, teaching could no 
longer concern itself with static, self-contained, unrelated 
units; with the present state of the knowledge of man under 
the head of Chemistry, as though that condition, taken by 
itself, apart from its past or its trend, were of significance. 
Teaching of that sort rests upon the pleasing delusion that 
students remember and carry into practice the actual, con- 
crete, crystallized facts taught, that education is the “‘fur- 
niture of the mind’’—with facts. Ten minutes’ cross-exami- 
nation of any “summa cum laude” graduate on the Saturday 
after graduation would quash that theory. No, the empha- 
sis would shift to the side of change, manner of change, signif- 
icance of change. No matter what aspect of the history of 
the development of man were in issue, whether his language, 
or his philosophy, or his arts, or the conditions under which 
he labored at all these things, or the structures political and 
social which he erected, the vitally important question 
would not be, what had he in 1215, but rather, how came he 
to his great age of architecture, and what do these arches 
and towers signify? Education, as Professor Moore suggests, 
is not the raw appropriation of results as results, but rather 
the comprehension of results through their processes. No 
man ever learned from an oyster by swallowing him, what- 
ever the practical benefits entailed. 

If the standards of criticism thus set up are of any value 
whatsoever, the claim that the great schools of professional 
training are the true institutions of liberal education in 
America ceases to be fantastic. For if the postulate of 
education is to be the regeneracy of man, and if the 
method of teaching is to be the development and evolution 
of the ideas of man in relation to the universe in which he 
lives, then it may well be urged that the study and mastery 
of some one subject of human speculation which extends 
over a sufficient period to mark growth and decay and the 
strange accidents of time in the history of the race, are more 
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profitable than the study, with the mastery of none, of a 
large number of departmentalized, isolated titles, cabined 
between dates, and shut off from other heads of knowledge 
by the Chinese Wall of habit and prejudice. 

A comprehension of the efforts of mankind to conquer 
death is more than a knowledge of medicine. It involves an 
understanding of cowardice and superstition, faith that 
endures immeasurable disasters, curiosity that pries into 
and beyond the grave, pity that can never rest. It entails 
an apprehension of the unbelievable daring of intellect which 
the fear of ten centuries could not break. It points, though 
with uncertain gestures, to the dark and silent continents 
that lie behind literature and philosophy and language and 
the borderlands of emotion. Above all it carries with it a 
suggestion of the shadowy and splendid pageant of man that 
moves with a certain meaning, a certain significance, a cer- 
tain intent across the narrow space of history. So too a 
comprehension of the struggles of the race to secure its pre- 
carious tenure of earth is something more than a knowledge 
of the mechanical sciences. It includes an apprehension of 
creative imagination, of the power of man to conceive mate- 
rial forms and instruments never experienced by sense, and 
to realize his vision with his hands. It implies a conception 
of man’s unswerving, obstinate will to control, his unquench- 
able passion to command, his scorn of brutal and unreason- 
ing force. It carries with it that conviction beside which all 
other faiths are moderate—the conviction that ideas, con- 
ceived and developed by brains long since destroyed, labor- 
ing now through imperfect and all too mortal intelligences, 
have of themselves vitality and effectiveness to dominate the 
weights and gigantic masses of a physical world. 

If the law may be taken as the type of these great liberal- 
izing traditions of learning, it is because the law, more 
clearly than any other enduring human institution, is the 
product of collective effort, of group struggle, of race desire, 
rather than the projection of one or of many individual 
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minds. The growth of the law is the growth of society. It 
is the precipitate of custom and theory and philosophy in 
the acids of actual social existence. It is the objective 
manifestation of the mind of man applied to the solution of 
that most puzzling of problems, the ordering of his own 
actions. It bears upon its body the scars of old persecutions 
and the stains of the sins of peoples. It moves with the 
will of hundreds of generations of men who saw in constantly 
differing ways the need of the world. And if it moves with 
its eyes turned back along the ways it has come, withdrawing 
against its will from the pleasant places of the past, it 
symbolizes so much the more the progress of mankind. 
The various sciences and arts of which the law may be 
taken as representative share in greater or less degree these 
qualities. They are the subjects of speculation which, 
from the beginnings of society, have been so essential to 
social existence that men have given up their lives to them, 
have professed their mastery as a final end and purpose, and 
so have given them continuity, character, the appearance of 
life if not life itself. They are subjects which can hardly 
be taught in any institution, howsoever dull and shallow its 
teaching, without some suggestion of the tragedy and glory 
of the hope of man. And the great schools have carried the 
human significance and philosophical import of their sciences 
into the foreground. Medicine is not taught as a cult 
complete within itself, impregnable and unalterable from 
without, related to life only in its effects. The law is not 
taught as a guild secret, as a means of livelihood for a trained 
fraternity, existing and practised for the sake of its initiates. 
Engineering is not looked upon as a secret and perfected 
technique, produced from and by itself, unshaken by “great 
conjunctions and the fatal periods of kingdoms.” Schools 
laboring to teach the results of man’s thought and effort 
over a long period of time cannot but teach man himself. 
And the teaching of man as he has expressed himself in the 
evolution of his ideas is liberalism in education. 
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LIES AND LIARS 
By RapHaret Demos 


LIE may be defined as any statement made with the 

intent to deceive. As in the case of religion, dress, 

and language, though lying is not part of man’s original 

equipment, it becomes a habit with him soon after he 

enters the ordinary business of life. Lying is thus a fairly 

common habit of humanity, to be studied objectively with- 
out any moral preconceptions of any sort. 

Psychologists recognize three special classes of liars: 
women, children, and feeble-minded persons. One psy- 
chologist remarks that women are inconsistent, avoiding 
definite remarks, and making statements that are always 
shadowed by some arriére-pensée; they tend particularly to 
simulation and dissimulation and develop a certain arti- 
ficiality of manner. However, except for the fact that 
women are more emotional, if not more imaginative, than 
men, lying with them is less of a psychological propensity 
than a policy adopted as a weapon against the peculiar 
circumstances in which they live. 

The case of children is more to the point. Children are 
notorious liars. They lie for a reason, and they lie for no 
reason. They lie from sheer exuberance of imagination; 
they lie from cool calculation; and they lie unconscious that 
they are lying. For often children are innocent liars. The 
ability to lie presupposes the ability to grasp fact, and this 
the child may lack. The child dwells in the happy land 
where contradictions meet, where details merge and dis- 
tinctions are obliterated, where yesterday is like to-day, 
and where the wolf of reality and the lamb of illusion feed 
together. And illusion may appear more rea! than fact 
itself, as was true of the two little sisters who used to say, 
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“‘Let us play we are sisters” —in order to make the relation 
more real to themselves. Still too genuinely a product of 
nature to fall in with our conventional elaborations of sense 
data into schemes of physical objects, the child lets its 
imagination interpret the data in novel and whimsical ways, 
reporting fairies and monsters where we see only matter-of- 
fact men and things. 

But a child may lie from motives of interest, too. The 
fear of punishment or the presence of some strong desire 
may urge the child’s fancy to inventions of stupendous pro- 
portions, in which every detail is carefully worked out and 
related. Consider the case of a certain very imaginative 
girl, twelve years old. “On being reprimanded for bad 
work in school she excused herself by saying that a little 
sister had just been born at home and that had put the house 
in confusion. This child was the subject of conversation 
between teacher and pupil for several months and survived 
various infantile maladies. Finally it died, and the pupil 
was excused to attend the funeral. Upon calling to express 
sympathy for the bereaved mother, what was the teacher’s 
astonishment to learn that there had never been either 
infant or disease or death.” 

Then, we have the class of impulsive, almost disinterested 
lies—lies from vanity and the unbridled impetus of fancy. 
One child gave out the report that her sister died, in order 
to have the pleasure of being consoled. A girl came to 
school one morning with the statement, supported by many 
details, that her mother had suddenly fallen sick. The 
mother “‘grew steadily worse and died. After a few days 
the child returned to school, weeping and clad in black. 
Some months later, the father married again and the child 
repeated the details of the wedding as she had done of the 
funeral of her mother. Sometime later it was learned that 
the mother of this child was living with her father and had 
never been ill.””’ Here we enter the field of constructive lies 
where the imagination touches reality with beauty and 
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wonder and the child sees events as incidents in some 
romance. But whether as an interested or as a disinterested 
liar, the child is a consummate artist, endowed with a faculty 
that in later years may deteriorate under the pressure of 
education, but may also at any time break out into ex- 
hilarating and unrestrained expression. And whatever the 
achievements of maturity in the field of mendacity, child- 
hood remains the age of its heyday when lying is spon- 
taneous and innocent, tinged with bright fancies and pretty 
sentiment. 

Psychopathologists have often noted cases where the 
patient is simply incapable of telling the truth. Lying may 
thus be a disease, and the patient a pseudomaniac, who can 
help lying no more than the kleptomaniac can help stealing. 
Somewhat analogous phenomena may be observed among 
normal human beings who have become settled liars by 
force of habit. Whatever is dissimulated tends to be ab- 
sorbed into one’s character, and the mask of the hypocrite 
may not be distinguishable from his natural countenance. 
At this stage, it is almost impossible for the person to know 
his genuine from his assumed self. Whatever he does is 
simulated, and whatever he simulates, that he really is. He 
is a cosmopolite in the field of human nature—the man 
without a character because he is the man of all characters. 

The morphology of lies raises questions of engrossing 
interest. Lies may be classified from the most diverse 
points of view. We might, for instance, distinguish between 
positive or creative lies and negative or destructive lies. 
The creative lies are all those in which the mind surpasses 
reality through exaggeration or through wholesale invention. 
These are the romantic lies, the lies of vanity and flattery, 
the lies of a Falstaff, of a Tartarin, and of a Don Quixote, 
the fancies of the poet and the illusions of the visionary. 
Under the heading of destructive lies would come all lies 
of plagiarism; the lies of the cynic and the lies of the pessi- 
mist; in short, the lies of all who, pressing reality into the 
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service of modesty, underestimate their own attainments 
and those of the others as well. 

Then there are the lies of occasion and the lies of conven- 
tion, or the lies of the individual and the lies of society. 
The latter group includes the great social myths which the 
imagination of the race has invented through the ages in 
order to maintain and strengthen the morale of humanity 
in its unceasing struggle against fate, holding before the 
eyes of man an ever-receding vista of success. These lies 
are always potent, for though failure may prove the empti- 
ness of their claims, the memory of humanity is but short, 
and the new generation is sure to take up the same illusions 
which the older generation has given up in despair. 

The reverse of credulity is deceitfulness, as its counter- 
part is suspiciousness. Corresponding to pseudomania 
there is what Stanley Hall has called pseudophobia, appear- 
ing in those most tiresome of individuals who, fearful of 
uttering a lie, go to the other extreme of over-accuracy, 
qualifying their statements with “almost” and “I venture 
to suggest,” and avoiding positive assertions by the use of 
double or triple negations, such as, “It would not be far 
from the truth to say that X is not Y”—until by their 
excessive scrupulousness they manage to lie through an 
understatement of fact. 

As a consequence of the law of action and reaction, the 
liar is apt to become the dupe of his own lies. Thus, he 
may contrive through some clever ruse to produce a good 
but false impression on the public concerning his person. 
But as a man’s opinion of himself depends as a rule on the 
esteem in which his neighbors hold him, he may come to 
believe his own lies as they are reflected back upon his 
mind from the mirror of social reputation. Lies of this sort 
may not inappropriately be called boomerang lies. But 
generally this perfect accord of reciprocal deception between 
the mind of the public and the mind of the liar is lacking; 
and we may distinguish between the liar who manages to 
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deceive the public without deceiving himself and the liar 
who deceives himself without managing to deceive the 
public. 

The last case introduces us to the phenomenon of self- 
deception on which Freud has cast much light. The human 
mind seems to consist of two levels—the upper level of 
“conscience,” social conventions, and conscious experience; 
and the lower where dwell primitive impulses, barbarous 
dispositions, and all wishes and feelings to which respect- 
ability and civilization are opposed. In the course of the 
struggle in which the two levels are engaged jusqu’au bout, 
the beleaguered inhabitants of the lower level contrive by 
various disguises to deceive the sentry of conscience and 
escape into the open air of consciousness. Thus deceitful- 
ness is characteristic of a number of different types of 
relationship: the subconscious lies to consciousness, the 
individual lies to the public, the race lies to the individual, 
and nature lies to the race. 

It will probably have become evident to the reader by 
this time that, at bottom, lying originates in a conflict 
between reality and the individual. Reality may fall short 
of his aesthetic demands and then he will embellish it, or it 
may fall short of his egotistical desires, his whims, hates, 
loves, or amour propre, when he will lie about it not only to 
the public but to himself as well. Or truth may conflict 
with social convention, and then he will deny the former, or 
if truth be too obvious to be denied outright, he will resort 
to casuistry. The lie of self-deception serves in a fashion to 
fill up the gap created by the disparity between reality and 
the self, and the lie of the individual to the public is the 
counterpart of the discord between his desires and those of 
the latter. But lying is obviously a makeshift, and if the 
symptom is to be removed the conflict itself must be cured. 
For an accurate diagnosis of the causes of lies it would be 
necessary to draw up statistical tables of the comparative 
frequency of lying under various specified conditions such 
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as age, climate, psychic disposition, social rank, sex, and 
state of civilization. Such tables are unfortunately lack- 
ing, and we shall have to content ourselves with tentative 
suggestions. 

The question of age raises interesting contrasts. As we 
have seen, the child is a consummate liar, but adolescence 
is not a fertile soil for the seed of mendacity, owing to the 
fact that youths are apt to be very earnest and to take life 
seriously. Mendacity is most common at the extremes of 
age—during childhood or the age of innocence and fancy, 
and during old age or the period of cynicism and sophistica- 
tion. No very definite connection can be established be- 
tween climate and the habit of lying; it is probable, however, 
that southern climates breed more freely the imaginative 
type and northern temperatures the cool and diplomatic 
type of liar. 

Mob atmosphere is conducive to lying in that it heightens 
suggestibility and develops credulity. It is evident that 
lying depends on the existence of a certain surplus of imagi- 
nation; and it is perhaps to the end of drawing such a possi- 
ble surplus of mental energy into other channels that a 
certain writer advocates muscle-training as a most effective 
agency for the cultivation of honesty. 

Social and political position is also a very important 
consideration. Lying is to a great extent provoked by fear, 
and fear is the result of oppression; consider the child’s fear 
of its parents, the criminal’s fear of the state, the slave’s 
fear of his master. Of course, oppression weighs upon the 
tyrant not less heavily than upon the oppressed. Both 
Machiavelli’s Prince and Plato’s Guardians must lie because 
they are rulers, and there is an element of truth in Nietzsche’s 
statement that the powerful man is always a liar. The 
spread of democratic institutions and the gradual realization 
of the ideals of liberty and equality should prove a successful 
antidote to mendacity, and complete anarchy ought to spell 
its doom. 
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Women should profit in the same sense by the recent 
extension of the suffrage; generally speaking, to release 
women from the many embarrassing and unwarranted 
restrictions which society has imposed upon them is to 
relieve them from all temptation to cunning and dissimula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the fact that the first lie recorded in 
history was uttered in the Garden of Eden should warn us 
against a too hasty association of honesty with comfortable 
surroundings. Broadly speaking, there are three forms of 
expression, related to three successive levels of culture. 
Frank truth-telling is the lowest form, appearing at the 
level of rural life and, generally, at a primitive stage of 
culture. Next comes the habit of lying, which takes root in 
human nature at a more advanced state of civilization; 
namely, that of urban existence with its tendency to make 
both life and personality complex and subtle. In place of 
the unhindered flow of thought into expression characteristic 
of the rural type of mind, urban existence offers the spectacle 
of an almost complete separation of the public from the 
inner self by a wall of forms and polite lies or, rather, by the 
mechanism of a filter through which the feelings are distilled 
and purified before they are served to the world. But both 
truthfulness and mendacity are superseded by the fanciful 
and conjectural type of expression which appears at the 
third and highest level of mental culture. This is the stage 
of philosophic skepticism, in which the mind, devoid of 
any convictions, is of course unable to lie about them; the 
stage of reflective cynicism when the mind, recognizing no 
values, has no preferences either to convey or to conceal. 
Then speech becomes a bandying of fancies and a neat 
presentation of possibilities for their intrinsic merits. It is 
not necessary to furnish examples of these three types; 
suffice it to say that the foregoing statements certainly do 
not belong to the first level of expression. 

Politeness is an accommodation of one’s expression and 
behavior to the mood of one’s neighbor, and those who 
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attack the conventions of manners as hypocritical should 
pause to consider Nature. How accommodating she is to 
human moods! For one feeling gay she dresses in bright 
colors, and for another who is depressed she disguises her- 
self in gloom; for one in rapture she wears the garb of ro- 
mance. She adjusts her expression not only to the moods 
but to the physical condition of the individual as well, 
changing her appearance according as the person changes 
his position in time and in place. 

It has been urged that social solidarity depends upon 
mutual confidence and that mendacity is an assault against 
the very citadel of the social structure. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. We have heard of the play about 
the man who started his day in the morning with the resolu- 
tion to say nothing but the truth, and who, as a consequence 
of having put his resolution into practice, found himself 
deserted by all his friends, and even his family, by evening. 
Lies, in fact, keep “‘society”’ from disintegrating; they are the 
oil that preserves the wheels of its mechanism in working 
condition. In the sphere of individual relations, lying helps 
to smooth away the rough surface of motive and intention; 
in the sphere of thought, lies serve to bring the truth within 
reach of those who must have it in the guise of myth, or 
of those whose organ of intellectual taste is so sensitive that 
they must have truth served witha coating of pleasant illusion. 

Whatever the pros and cons of lying may be, the liar is 
too original and interesting a type of person to be allowed 
to disappear from the community. The liar stands for 
imaginativeness in a period of prosaic preoccupation, and 
for inventiveness when the mind would relapse into passive 
reproduction of the old. After all, lying is a much more 
difficult matter than telling the truth. Truth is written on 
the face of fact and he who runs may read it, but lying calls 
for originality of mind. The effort to lie puts the soul on 
its mettle; lying requires exertion and initiative when truth- 
fulness would be sloth, the more so since to uphold one lie 
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it is generally necessary to invent an indefinite number of 
others, all holding together and all painted with the colors 
of truth. Is it not significant that in moments of passion, 
such as anger, one is naturally truthful, even brutally 
truthful and frank, whereas one lies mostly when in full 
control of one’s faculties? Thus, truthfulness would seem 
to be associated with unrestrained emotion; but lying goes 
with a reasonable frame of mind. 

The liar refuses to take either himself or his fellows or 
life itself seriously, but regards all as actors in the drama of 
existence with fancy as the stage-director. The liar is the 
eternal reformer; a rebel against reality, he would ever lift 
the mind from the level of fact, to which common sense 
confines it, up to the realm of imagination. The right to 
lie is the right to revolt; and like all minority rights it is 
inalienable and sacred. 

No enquiry into liars can afford to ignore Nature. Does 
Nature lie? According to certain agnostic theories of knowl- 
edge, the sense organs give a perverted view of objects, alter- 
ing their general appearance and converting, for example, 
light waves into color and atmospheric waves into sound. 
Might not this fact indicate an attempt of Nature to deceive 
us as to her real character? Note further such phenomena 
as the illusions of sense, the mirage of the oasis in the desert, 
and hallucinations, all of which bear a genuine resemblance 
to lies. If we should agree to regard these as natural false- 
hoods, we could proceed to define the madman as the person 
who is consistently a dupe of Nature’s deception; he is 
truly a madman because he is a fool. 

Huxley once wrote a remarkable essay entitled “‘Man’s 
Place in Nature,” in which he made a great deal of an evi- 
dent contrast between Nature and human nature. In 
Nature operates the rule of tooth and claw; Nature is cruel 
to the point of ruthlessness, and is immoral or, worse still, 
a-moral. None the less, she has brought forth man and 
through man given birth to idealism, to a conscience which 
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recognizes right and wrong, and to the gentle sentiments of 
pity and charity. How is this paradoxical phenomenon to 
be explained? Several hypotheses may be suggested and 
considered. By instinct man is led not only to cover up 
his nakedness but also to decorate himself and generally to 
improve his appearance. Now, it might be maintained that 
Nature, too, wants to look respectable. Such things as 
human ideals and the law of justice might well be garments 
by which Nature tries to cloak her shame and appear lovelier 
than she is. On this theory, cynicism would be an effort to 
see Nature divested of her vain make-up and naked; and 
the cynic himself an impertinent fellow violating all standards 
of decency. 

A less charitable interpretation of the data would repre- 
sent ideals and the fundamentals of our scientific and 
religious faith as straightforward lies by which Nature 
endeavors to gain man’s esteem and keep him in subjection. 
By endowing man with the consciousness of freedom, she 
blinds him—this theory would maintain—to the fact that 
he is a pawn in the hands of fate. As justice is so imper- 
fectly realized on this earth, Nature instils in man a belief 
in a future life where justice will be fully rendered, thus 
putting him off with mere promises as one lures a child on 
with promises of some wonderful reward in the future. 
Our faith in progress and the purposefulness of events is an 
illusion which Nature encourages humanity to cherish so 
that the mess she has made of things may not be discovered. 
Finally, Nature imprints in our minds the conception of 
universal uniformity in order to blind us to the fact of the 
absolute incoherence of events—a fact which is obvious to 
everyone but a scientist. 

It may be objected that this view represents Nature as too 
solicitous of man’s good opinion. Instead of interpreting 
the data to indicate a deceitful attitude on the part of Na- 
ture towards man, one might take them to signify that 
Nature is deceiving herself. Freud has called attention to 
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rationalization, which consists in man’s invention of expla- 
nations, acceptable to his conscience, for acts whose real 
motives he is ashamed to admit to himself. So does a 
business man who swindles the public or the government 
invoke theories to the effect that business is a “different 
matter,” or ethically neutral, in order to lull his conscience 
to sleep.. Now, a cynic might plausibly interpret the whole 
fabric of ideals as a vast rationalization on the part of Nature 
—an afterthought to justify to herself the acts of inconceiv- 
able brutality in which she indulges. Consider, too, Freud’s 
notion of sublimation, referring to those processes whereby 
a “lower” instinct like sexual desire may receive expression 
by converting itself into some “higher,” more estimable 
feeling like religious devotion or poetic rapture. So might a 
materialist historian, engaged in estimating the relative 
importance of ideals and altruistic impulses in the progress 
of events, interpret all idealistic fervor and popular enthu- 
siasm for impersonal causes, not indeed as conscious 
hypocrisy, but as a bold sublimation in the mind of Nature 
of the unconscious march of economic processes. 











THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
By Franz Boas 


ACE antagonism may be_considered from two points of 


view. It may be asked how much truth there is in 
the assumption of of superiority of one race over another, and 
an enquiry may be instituted into the mental differences 
between races. Or the sources of race antagonism, “aside 
from the question of actual race differences, may be sub- 
jected to investigation. 

In a discussion of the mental ul differences between one race 
and another, it should be borne in mind that when we talk 
about the characteristics of a race as a whole, we are dealing 
with an abstraction which has no existence in nature. From 
those traits that are most widely distributed among the 
individuals constituting it, we form the picture of an ideal 
personage who combines in himself the striking traits of the 
race. Thus the North European is conceived as tall, blue- 
eyed, with a long head and a narrow face, energetic, but 
restrained. The Italian is thought of as short, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, of dark complexion, with a long head; vivacious 
and unstable. We disregard the variability of individuals; 
we forget the differences from the ideal picture in bodily 
form and make-up among the persons that compose each 
people. We do not think of the brunette South Norwegian, 
or of the many blond and blue-eyed Italians. These are 
regarded as exceptions and are ruled out in the ideal picture 
that is present in our minds when we speak of these races. 
Obviously, ideal types are misleading. The picture is truer 
if we consider all the individuals comprising a racial type and 
describe it as composed of many types, which, while differing 
among themselves, cluster around a certain most common 
type that is almost always near the middle between the 
extremes. 
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The degree of variability in each race is very great. In 
Northern Europe we see short, dark-eyed individuals as well 
as very tall people who are exceedingly blond. There are 
those who are mentally inert and those who are alert and 
full of energy. In every population we find persons who are 
stupid andatelligent, weak and strong, moral and immoral. 
Obviously, we must include these variations in our descrip- 
tion ofvacial types. When we compare one European type 
with another, it is easily seen that the range of variation 
which occurs in each is so great that the assignment of any 
single individual to any one European type is quite impos- 
sible. In Spain and Italy there are individuals who might 
just as logically be members of a North European popula- 
tion, and in Norway, individuals who fit into a South Euro- 
pean group. One country in Europe differs from another 
merely in the relative frequency of the various types. 

When we turn to racial types that are more fundamentally 
distinct, the biological question seems simpler. For instance, 
in a comparison between the negro and the North European 
we may safely say that the traits of the negro are so charac- 
teristic that they are not duplicated among the whites and 
that there is a distinct gap between the extreme variants 
in these two cases. Yet while this is true with regard to the 
pigmentation of the skin, the form of the hair, the nose, and 
perhaps even the mouth, we cannot follow out the racial 
differences in the same detail in regard to internal organs. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that there are certain differ- 
ences in these also. In fact some have already been pointed 
out. Professor Bean has shown that the liver and the 
spleen of the negro are on the average smaller than those of 
the white. The differences between the averages are, how- 
ever, small when compared to the differences between the 
individuals composing each racial series, so that the con- 
clusions are quite similar to those drawn from a comparison 
of the features of the various local types of the European 


race. 
25 
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For our purpose, it is essential to prove that the existing 
anatomical differences are functionally significant. In ap- 
proaching the subject, we must remember that the human 
body is so constituted that organs varying considerably in 
form are capable of performing the same functions. This 
fact appears very clearly in the functions performed by the 
organs of articulation. We know that the variety of forms 
of the mouth, nose, lips, and tongue in each racial type is 
very great indeed. Nevertheless, the articulation of a 
particular dialect is affected only to a slight extent by this 
diversity. Almost every tongue and every mouth are ca- 
pable of enunciating the same sounds, provided the social 
environment imposes a definite pattern of pronunciation. 
Only in a very few extreme cases are the anatomical or 
physiological conditions such that strong individual char- 
acteristics of pronunciation develop. The same thing is 
true with regard to the functions of the organs of respiration 
and digestion. The range of adaptability to differences in 
temperature, moisture, air pressure, and kinds of food is very 
wide indeed. There is a generous margin of safety which 
permits the adaptation of the organs of the body to the vary- 
ing conditions under which they have to perform their func- 
tions. 

Moreover, the differences in the form and size of the in- 
ternal organs that have been observed among the various 
races are not very great as compared with the variability 
which is found within each race. Hence if it is true that the 
majority of the individuals of one race can adapt themselves 
to certain geographical and cultural forms of environment, 
it is equally true that many members of different races will 
be capable of such adaptation. 

In a discussion of the physiological side of the negro prob- 
lem we are most immediately interested in the functioning 
of the brain. It is true that, on the average, the brain of 
the negro is slightly smaller than the brain of the European. 
But here the enormous variability in the size and structure 
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of the brain in both the white and the negro races should be 
borne in mind. “This high degree of variability makes it 
very difficult to establish any characteristics that would 
allow us to differentiate definitely a negro’s brain from the 
brain of a European, particularly when we compare heads 
which have approximately the same form., Whether or not 
there is a difference in the number of cells and connective 
fibres in the brains of the two races is an open question.) We 
may, however, safely infer from what is known that no funda- 
mental differences will be found that would differentiate all 
the individuals of the one race from all the individuals of the 
other. Furthermore, the same functional adaptability per- 
tains to the brain that pertains to other internal organs, so 
that the response on the part of brains of different structure 
and size to the demands of life may be very much the same. 

These remarks must not be interpreted as meaning that 
the body of every person of every race can perform the same 
tasks. It is obvious that weakly developed respiratory 
organs, intestinal tract, or brain will not do the same work 
as those that are well developed; but the point to be em- 
phasized is that there are weak and well-developed individ- 
uals in every race, and that the essential differences between 
races are based upon the unequal distribution of various 
forms. 

There is also to be considered in the negro problem the 


| question of heredity. We speak commonly of hereditary 


eharacteristics of various races. This phrase can mean only 
that the characteristics of one generation of a race will be 
repeated in the same distribution in the following generation. 
It does not say anything with regard to the hereditary rela- 
tions of individuals. There is not the slightest doubt that 
bodily form and functional tendencies are inherited by chil- 
dren from their parents, so that, for instance, the children of 
eminently well-developed individuals in any race will inherit 
similar qualities, while children of weak parents will also in- 
herit rhc ere Although not all the morphological and 
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physiological characteristics of parents are transmitted with 
equal intensity, we recognize a general tendency to hereditary 
similarity between parents and children. From the great 
variability in each race, we must conclude that there are 
excellent strains in the negro race as well as in the white 
race and that both races contain also inferior strains. 

Some attention has been given in recent years to investi- 
gations of the mental reactions of negroes and whites, 
particularly of negro children and white children. Certain 
definite differences have been found among different classes 
of whites and among different classes of negroes, and between 
negroes and whites compared by race. I am not convinced 
that the results that have been obtained are significant in 
regard to racial ability as a whole. The variability of the 
results is also very marked, and there is an overlapping of 
racial traits. But we can undoubtedly find among negroes 
strains which are mentally stronger than other strains which 
are to be found among whites. 

Quite recently Mr. M. R. Trabue has published an article 
on the intelligence of American negro recruits in the war. 
Mr. Trabue shows that the army tests of a considerable 
number of Louisiana negroes, Mississippi negroes, and 
whites from the same region, indicate very material diver- 
gence in intellectual achievement. In this respect, the 
results differ from those obtained in the study of negro and 
white school children. Mr. Trabue draws the most funda- 
mental conclusions from his data, assuming that they 
demonstrate a hereditary difference between the races, not 
a difference due to the social standing of the individuals 
investigated. The same army investigations have shown 
that Northern negroes are very much superior to South- 
ern negroes. Mr. Trabue explains this by saying that only 
the gifted Southern negroes emigrate; yet, in the absence of 
sound proof this superiority may just as well be explained 
by the assumption that Northern negroes are exposed to 
more favorable social conditions and to a wider range of 
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experience than Southern negroes. / Anyone who knows 
the abject fear of Southern negroes who are put under the 
control of an unknown white officer in foreign surroundings, 
anyone who knows the limitations of early childhood and 
of general up-bringing of negroes in the South, will accept 
these findings, but will decline to accept them as a convincing 
proof of the hereditary inferiority of the negro race. 

It does not seem justifiable to popularize an ill-founded 
interpretation of these findings so long as good grounds may 
be brought forward which would explain the results entirely 
or almost entirely on the basis of social environment. It 
may be granted that under peculiar social conditions a 
residue of individuals unfavorably equipped mentally may 
remain in a community, and that a particular mode of life 
will favor the retention of individuals that have a definite 
mental make-up. I presume that this is the explanation of 
the striking differences found in the army tests between 
the Scottish and the Irish or between the Irish and the Jews. 
This, however, does not prove that if the social conditions 
were equalized there might not be a regression of the whole 
population towards much less distinctive standards. 

Owing to the great difficulty of excluding the effects of 
social environment, the significance of mental tests is always 
open to doubt. Psychologists claim that modern methods 
give us an exact measure of the innate mental characteristics, 
but I am not convinced that this aim has been achieved. 
When, for instance, Miss Murdoch finds in the schools of an 
unfavorably situated district in New York City that 
American and Jewish children rank about equally in intelli- 
gence, and that they are followed by negroes, and then by 
Italians who are much lower in the scale, we may well ask 
whether the tests do not show that the up-bringing of the 
children fits some of the groups better for the kind of reac- 
tion demanded in the test than others; and\we may infer 
that the test does not give us an absolute expression of 
— few preliminary statements regarding 
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psychological tests made in the army, which are said to bring 
out material differences between Irishmen and Englishmen, 
between Poles and Germans, also make us doubt the suc- 
cess of psychology in eliminating the fact of the social 
milieu. For this reason, \he generalized results of the 
standing of negroes as compared with whites are not con- 
vincing as proof of innate mental inferiority \although they 
do show less satisfactory reactions to particular kinds of 
tests. 

In relation to this question of the mental ability of the 
negro, the study of primitive life in Africa seems most signifi- 
cant. Thecontrast presented by African industrial and politi- 
cal conditions and conditions among our poor negroes is very 
striking. Instead of shiftlessness, we find in Africa highly 
developed native arts. \ Excellent work in weaving, carving, 
pottery, blacksmithing, and even metal casting and glass 
blowing, is done by the black races either all over the African 
continent or at least locally, Industrially, the African 
negro is in advance of most other primitive tribeX His 
political organization reminds one strongly of the political 
conditions in mediaeval Europe. The germs of large feudal 
states are to be found in African society; and in the Sudan as 
well as in the Congo region and in South Africa there are 
negro rulers whose genius for organization has enabled them 
to establish flourishing empire, 

It is often claimed that the very fact that the negro has 
never succeeded in developing a civilization similar to our 
own is a proof of his inferiority. Are we willing to admit, 
this argument as cogent when we remember that it could be 
applied to our own ancestors, who were uncouth barbarians 
at a time when the Egyptians and the Babylonians had a 
flourishing civilization? Does the lack of achievement on 
the part of the negroes to-day place them on a lower level of 
ability than that of the whites? 

An important phase of the negro problem in this country 


relates to the position of the mulatto. The common saying 
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is that he inherits all the bad qualities of both races. 
Socially this may be true in many cases, and it can readily 
be understood. If, however, the attempt is made to prove 
the biological inferiority of the mulatto, we are confronted 
by the fact that no evil results are found in the mixed popu- 
lations of Africa in the northern borderland of the negro 
country, where Mediterranean races and negroes have 
intermarried, and also by the fact that under favorable 
conditions the mulatto is healthy and may attain to great 
eminence, as in the cases ef Dumas and Pushkin. For the 
great mass of mulattoes in our own country, the relatively 
unfavorable conditions of life must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

If we are to understand our mulatto population, we must 
understand the kind of race mixture which has given rise to 
it. \The mulattoes are almost exclusively descended from 
white fathers and negro mothers.’ Most quadroons are 
descended from white fathers and mulatto mothers. Al- 
though it is not possible to give exact numerical proof of 
this statement, its correctness cannot be doubted. In 
order to appreciate the effect of this one-sided race mixture, 
it should be remembered that the total number of possible 
children depends on the mothers rather than the fathers. 
If, therefore, negro mothers bear mulatto children, the num- 
ber of full-blood negroes must decrease, while there is no 
decrease in the number of white children born. Only in 
case the mortality among the children of mixed blood were 
unusually high could the negro race escape being impreg- 
nated with white blood. ‘The difference between this con- 
dition and the bilateral mixture between Indian and white 
man in Mexico is striking. There the result of the equal 
mixture of Indian and white males and females is not the 
preponderance of the white type, but the development of a 
mixed type in which both lines are equally represented. 
In the United States this does not occur in mixtures of whites 
with negroes or Indians. The fate of a mulatto child is 
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likely to vary according to sex. The male will marry a 
mulatto or a full-blood negro, while the female will fre- 
quently marry a white man or a person of lighter color than 
herself. | 

Even if there is neither a biological nor a psychological | 
justification for the popular belief in the inferiority of the 
negro race, the social basis of the race prejudice in America ' 
is not difficult to understand. The prejudice is founded 
essentially on the tendency of the human mind to merge the 
individual in the class to which he belongs, and to ascribe to 
him all the characteristics of his class. It does not even 
require a marked difference in type, such as we find when we 
compare negro and white, to provoke the spirit that pre- 
vents us from recognizing individuals and compels us to see 
only representatives of a class endowed with imaginary 
qualities that we ascribe to the group as a whole. We find 
this spirit at work in anti-Semitism as well as in American 
nativism, and in the conflict between labor and capitalism. 
We have recently seen it at its height in the emotions called 
forth by the world war. 

It is not by any means the class consciousness of the segre- 
gated group that determines this feeling. It is rather the 
consciousness of the outsider who combines a large number 
of individuals in a group and thus assigns to each the same 
character. The less feeling of unity the heterogeneous 
members of the group possess, the harder it is for them to 
bear the discrimination under which they suffer. 

This is obviously the ~psychological basis of the present 
situation of the American negro. To the popular mind, the 
negro appears as a class, and the impressions made by the 
life of the poor negro are generalized by the white man and 
are combined with dogmatic beliefs regarding the physical 
and hereditary mental make-up of the race. \The conscious- 
ness that the negro belongs to a class by himself is kept 
alive by the contrast presented by his physical appearance 
with that of the er For the descendants of the Teutonic 
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peoples of Northern Europe, this consciousness has attained 

a high emotional value. It is natural that the stronger the 
individuality of a person who is thus assigned to a class with 
which he has little in common, the stronger must also be his 
resentment against those who refuse to take him at his in- 
dividual worth. Every moment of his life, the self-respect-\ 
ing negro feels the strain of his inability to overcome the 
prejudices that merge him in a type. This resentment will | 
grow in extent as individual achievement develops among 
the negroes while they are still not valued as individuals. 

It is claimed by many that the negro problem is economic 
rather than racial, that the fear of negro competition causes 
racial opposition. “Obviously, this explanation also would 
not hold good if the tendency did not exist to treat the negro 
as a class, not as an individual. I do not wish to deny that the 
economic conflict may be a contributing cause that accen- 
tuates the pre-existing feeling of the contrast between whites 
and negroes. This feeling may be emphasized in many ways 
—by economic interest, by questions of social privilege, or by 
any other social process that brings about conflicts of inter- 
est between large groups of whites and negroes. It would, 
however, be an error to seek in these sources the fundamental 
cause for the antagonism; for the economic conflict, as well as 
the other conflicts, presupposes the social recognition of the 
classes. 

It is easier to point out the causes of conflict between 
whites and negroes than to formulate a remedy. If my view 
is correct, it is clear that the only fundamental remedy for 
the situation is the recognition that the negroes have the 
right to be treated as individuals, not as members of a class. 
But how can this be brought about in a population that is 
so deeply saturated with class consciousness as our own? 
Even if, in the education of the young, the importance of 
individual differences were emphasized so that an intelligent 
understanding could be attained of the irrationality of the 
assumption that all negroes are inferior, we should not effec- 
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tively overcome the general human tendency of forming 
groups that in the mind of the outsider are held together by 
his emotional attitude towards them. In other words, the 
hostile feeling of each individual to foreign social groups 
would not be eradicated. 

Mankind has travelled a long road from the time when 
every stranger was an enemy. According to our modern 
theoretical standards, we maintain that justice should be 
given to the individual, that it should not be meted out to 
him as to a representative of his class. And still, how very 
far removed are we from the realization of this ideal! The 
natural habit of protecting ourselves against a supposedly 
hostile foreign group determines our life in great matters as 
well as in small details, and the life of nations as well as the 
life of the individual and of the family. 

For this reason there is no great hope that the negro prob- 
lem will find even a half-way satisfactory solution in our 
day. We may, perhaps, expect that an increasing number of 
strong minds will free themselves from race prejudice and 
see in every person a man entitled to be judged on his merits. 
The weak-minded will not follow their example. 

But the greatest hope for the immediate future lies in a 
lessening of the contrast between negroes and whites which 
will bring about a lessening of class consciousness. As I have 
already pointed out, under present conditions a penetration 
of the white race by the negro does not occur, while the 
effects of intermixture in which the fathers are white and the 
mothers negro will lead in all probability to an increase of 
the amount of white blood in the negro population. This 
should allay the fears of those who believe that the white 
race might deteriorate by race mixture. } On the other hand, 
intermixture will decrease the contrast between the extreme 
racial forms, and in the course of time, this will lead to a 
lessening of the consciousness of race distinctionf If condi- 
tions were ever such that it could be doubtful whether a 
person were of negro descent or not, the consciousness of 
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race would necessarily be much weakened. In a race of 
octoroons, living among whites, the color question would 
probably disappear. 

There is absolutely no biological evidence which would 
countenance the assumption that race mixture of itself 
would have unfavorable results, that the children of white 
fathers and of mulatto or quadroon mothers would be infe- 
rior to their negro ancestors. It would seem, therefore, to be 
in the interest of society to permit rather than to restrain 
marriages between white men and negro women. It would 
be futile to expect that our people would tolerate intermar- 
riages in the opposite direction, although no scientific reason 
can be given that would prove them to be detrimental to 
the individual. Intermixture between white males and 
negro females has been common ever since negroes were 
brought to our continent, and the efficacy of the modern 
attempts to repress this intermingling is open to grave doubt. 

Thus it would seem that man being what he is, the negro 


problem will not disappear in America until the negro blood 
has been so much diluted that it will no longer be wneiet 


just as anti-Semitism will not disappear until the last vestige 
of the Jew as a Jew has disappeared. 
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SOME NOVELS OF 1920 
By Witsur Cross 


ITH rare vividness I recall, as if it were an incident of 
but yesterday, that summer day when I first read 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”” The next morning I read the 
novel through again. That was nearly thirty yearsago. It 
is said nowadays that Mr. Hardy moralized overmuch, that 
his philosophy has long since been discredited, that social 
views and conventions have so altered that the conduct of 
his characters at the crucial points in the story appears ab- 
surd and hardly understandable. Mr. Hardy was indeed 
of his time, but he was in the forefront of his time. Philoso- 
phies change, manners change. Perhaps Mr. Hardy tied 
himself too closely to the determinism of his age, just as 
George Eliot had earlier tied herself too closely to “the 
natural law in the spiritual world,” and both have suffered 
somewhat in consequence. Neither of these two novelists, 
however, was precisely of the Victorian age in all those as- 
pects—current fads and philosophies—which have drawn 
readers to most of the American and British novelists of the 
twentieth century. Remove the milieu (I use the word in a 
broad way), and what will be left of these later writers thirty 
years hence? What of Mr. Wells thirty years hence? Or 
of Mr. Bennett, or Mr. Galsworthy, or Miss Sinclair? The 
fact yet remains that Mr. Hardy, now over eighty years old, 
still has a large body of readers, that in spite of his perver- 
sities, his “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” is the outstanding 
fact in the fiction of the generation now passing. Nowhere 
else in this generation do we come so near perfection in the 
novelist’s art. 
Once I used to “peruse” (the old word for “casually 
examine’’) novel after novel as they came out, in the hope 
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of duplicating the sensations of that summer day thirty 
years ago. Though I failed in the search, there have been 
certain compensations, for, as a whole, the novels of the 
twentieth century are as interesting as the general run of 
novels in any other period. They are the mirror of the new 
age. They tell us what people, not always the most intelli- 
gent, are thinking about or what they are trying to think 
about. The novels I am going to bring under survey here 
are mostly among those of the present prolific year. Doubt- 
less better novels than some I shall mention have appeared 
during the past months, but I must restrict myself to those 
I have happened to read. As a coign of vantage, I will con- 
sider them, though not too closely, with reference to what 
came and went before them, not going, if I can help it, too 
far backward. 

If I may revert to primeval times for a single illustration, 
Defoe always put into his narrative many minor incidents, 
not because they really belonged there but because he wished 
to make his readers believe that he was relating what had 
actually happened. This art of deception was practised by 
a multitude of successors, down to Stevenson even, who, 
when he tried it, could surpass the great master. Haw- 
thorne liked details equally well but he selected them for a 
definite purpose. Only the other day Mr. George Moore 
discovered how vivid and complete is the portrait of Hep- 
zibah Pyncheon when the spinster leaves her bedroom to go 
down to her shop. Just now there is a flourishing group of 
novelists, mainly women, who aim to correlate fact with 
fiction by giving every detail in the life of a character, one 
incident or emotion being as important as another. Thus 
Miss Dorothy Richardson has reached in “Interim” the 
fifth novel depicting a girl’s career, and the end is not yet. 
Here is Miriam, who has worn her blouse for a week, at her 
ablutions: 


She poured the hot water into one of the large cream-colored 
basins, her eye running round the broad gilt-edged band ornament- 
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ing its rim, over the gleaming marble cover of the washstand, the 
gleaming tiles facing her beyond the rim of the basin, the highly 
polished woodwork above the tiles. She snuffed freshness every- 
where. While the fresh unscented curdiness of the familiar Broom 
soap went over her face and wrists and hands she began to hunger 
for the clean supper, for the fresh night in the freshness of the 
large square bed, for the clean solid leisurely breakfast. Pushing 
back her hair she sponged the day from her face sousing luxur- 
iously in the large basin and listening to Grace moving slowly 
about upstairs. Seizing a towel she ran up the little single flight 
and stood towelling inside Grace’s door. . . . 

Miriam, looking again into the mirror and seeing that her 
face is clean, goes down to supper, and then sits with her 
friends by the fire, out of which come innumerable images 
of her childhood—the nursery, a Noah’s ark, a farmyard 
with pigs, ““and ducks and geese and hens with feathers.” 
If you say these incidents are trivial, the reply is that you 
can never know a girl unless she tells you all she does, all 
she thinks, all she feels. You should observe also that when 
she recalls the ducks and the hens she saw long ago, they 
are covered all over with feathers, for this shows that she 
has a vivid imagination and an exact memory for details. 
In short, her “infantile reminiscences” pass muster. Nor 
must you be distracted by the charms of other girls while 
you are listening to her. For the time being she is the 
centre of the universe. 

There is another way to depict a girl as the star round 
which move all things. Homer, we may remember, lets a 
number of old-men sit on the walls of ancient Troy and 
prattle about a Helen whom we don’t see. So Miss Clem- 
ence Dane, in a novel called “Legend,” brings together on 

| an evening a group of men and women who discuss the 
career of Madala Grey, a popular novelist just dead. The 
conversation flows on continuously through the hours, except 
for an occasional sad or noisy scene, until the end is reached 
on a page numbered 199. No divisions of the novel into 
books or chapters obtrude to disturb the reader; it is meant 
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to be one large profuse utterance. (Defoe wrote “ Robinson 
Crusoe” in the same way, without the impertinence of 
chapters.) Madala, being dead, of course, does not appear 
in the flesh; of her novel, “‘Eden Walls,’’ which created a 
sensation a decade ago, there is some account, with strips of 
its dialogue; and we are permitted to read, I think, one or 
two of Madala’s most intimate letters which are going into 
Anita Serle’s critical biography of the young novelist who 
died in the midst of her fame. With Anita her friends de- 
bate throughout that evening certain mysterious passages in 
Madala’s life. The hardest problem, why a young woman 
with the world at her feet should marry a commonplace 
man or any man at all, seems to be left unsolved. But 
somehow the man knew the real Madala Grey, in distinction 
from the legend, and she quickly surrendered. 

The most difficult part of a novel to write is the conclusion. 
Even so good a novel as “Jane Eyre” falls off dreadfully in 
the last chapters. Often a novelist creates a group of char- 
acters and sets them at work upon one another, but he does 
not know what to do with them eventually. The reason is 
because he is lacking in that insight and logic which can come 
only with wide experience, if itcanevercome. Mr. Douglas 
Goldring’s ‘‘Margot’s Progress,” for example, is a well- 
written story of a Canadian girl of obscure birth who goes 
abroad, wins an English husband with a big fortune, divorces 
him, and afterwards marries a man whon, it is said, she 
loves. She is described as ‘‘a modern Becky Sharp.” The 
resemblance, however, is only on the surface. Margot is a 
cool but rather tame adventuress drawn upon the most 
simple lines, always playing the part so obviously that the 
dullest reader may see through her, and in the end she is 
converted without sufficient reasons into a girl other than 
she was. On the other hand, Becky Sharp is ‘“‘a devilishly 
wide-awake girl,” having no straight lines but all sorts of 
complicated curves, and at last she drifts into the ways of 
women of her kind whom Thackeray had seen at Conti- 
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nental watering-places. Thackeray’s knowledge was com- 
plete: Mr. Goldring’s is but partial. 

In the old days a novelist could always bring his book to a 
close merely by marrying the hero and the heroine just as 
was done in romantic comedy such as Shakespeare wrote. 
It made little difference to readers whether the marriage 
was made probable. One of the glories of Jane Austen is 
that she was able, while holding to traditional comedy, to 
work out a situation so that marriage became inevitable. 
‘Pride and Prejudice” is as true in its logic as any demon- 
stration in Euclid. There could be no other end than the 
one given by “the divine Jane.” Very few of those nov- 


elists of 1920 who still love marriage, have kept their plots 
under so firm a control. As might be expected, Sir Harry 
Johnston lets a very gay imagination play about the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s notorious Mrs. Warren. The 
novel, which he calls “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter,” should be 
taken, I suppose, as a jeu d’esprit on the suffragist movement. 
Immensely clever as well as preposterous, it has the senti- 


mental ending also. Naturally I like “The Book of Susan,”’ 
not only because it is from a man’s standpoint an interesting 
study of the formation of a girl’s mind and character but 
because I tramp every day along that New Haven street 
which Mr. Dodd has taken as a symbol of respectability, 
calm and secure, unburdened of “chance desires.” His 
girl, following an accidental death instead of a divorce of 
the wife, marries her foster-father, many years her senior— 
a consummation in accord not so much with nature as with 
Freud. 

I was curious to see what Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, who 
won attention with his “Spoon River Anthology,” had 
done in his first novel. “‘ Mitch Miller,” as almost every- 
body by this time knows, is the story of two Illinois boys 
who take Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn to be real 
boys still living, and so proceed to conduct themselves on 
all occasions as they think Mark Twain’s immortals would 
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have done. Though one of the youngsters is a clergyman’s 
son, ‘Tom Sawyer” takes the place of the Bible as their 
guide, philosopher, and friend. It is a wonderfully imag- 
inative tale, filled too with the presence of the great Lin- 
coln who once lived in that mushroom town. The conclud- 
ing chapters, nevertheless, degenerate into unadulterated 
sentimentalism hardly surpassed even by Dickens at his 
worst. Mitch dies in bed from injuries received while 
trying to steal a ride on a railway train; in his delirium he 
cries for Zueline, from whom he had been separated some 
years before; and there are all the sad circumstances of a 
funeral. Not satisfied with this, Mr. Masters adds some 
pages on Mitch and Zueline, Keats and Fanny Brawne, as 
if Mitch had it in him, could he have lived, to write “songs of 
eternal truth, of unutterable magic, and profound meaning 
like ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci.’” There is nothing to 
show that Mitch would have done anything of the kind. 
It is all sheer romancing. 

Oftener than otherwise, recent novelists strive to avoid 
the conventional last chapter. In “The Voyage Out” 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf marries off the second pair of her 
characters, but the girl of the primary pair dies while her 
lover sits at the bedside holding her hand, aware of “‘a faint 
and not unpleasant smell of disinfectants.”” When Rachel 
ceased to breathe, “fan immense feeling of peace came over 
Terence. . . . It was happiness. They had now what 
they had always wanted to have, the union which had been 
impossible while they lived.” This may be called the 
hypnotic ending. 

The man in the “Caliban” of Mr. W. L. George fails to 
get the woman even in death. This novel tells of a Richard 
Bulmer—perhaps a fictitious counterpart of Lord North- 
cliffe—who builds up a chain of newspapers, putting “zip” 
into them, amasses a fortune, frightens statesmen, and 
thereby rules an empire. “Zip” succeeds everywhere ex- 


cept in dealing with a woman. His knowledge of women 
26 
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of the class into which he wants to marry, Bulmer learns 
from conversations at the club. ‘“‘Women,”’ a friend there 
tells him “‘are like cats. If you move toward them they 
run away, but if you sit there and say, ‘Puss, puss, puss,’ 
and put a saucer of milk on the floor, in due course they will 
be moved by curiosity to come and see what there is in the 
saucer. Then, click! you’ve got the cat by the back of the 
neck, so that it can’t scratch you. When the cat has strug- 
gled enough and discovered that she can’t get away, and 
been tickled behind the ear, she’ll sit on your lap and purr. 
And then, ah, then you no longer need to say, ‘Puss, puss, 
puss!’ You can say, ‘You damn cat!’ and she’ll go on 
sitting there, purring.” The trouble with Bulmer is that 
he does not know what grade of milk to put into the saucer; 
or rather he is unaware that the mixture he puts in—his 
newly acquired rank, wealth, and passionate desires, usually 
quite enough to do the business—is soured by hopeless vul- 
garity. Janet fixes “her large round eyes on him,” and 
refuses to become a newspaper. 

Nor do the two mature lovers in “The Rescue” marry. 
From the beginning Mr. Conrad has gone his own way. 
Following the Renaissance, Western Europe was flooded 
with loose epic narratives, some of immense size, which we 
now call novels by courtesy. So far as form went, they 
were imitations of late Greek romance, which was in turn 
a breakdown of the Homeric epic as represented by “The 
Odyssey.”’ Cervantes and Fielding brought the old ro- 
mance down to the life of real men and women, discarded 
the old complicated plots (which had been the work of 
rhetoricians who loved words better than they loved life), 
and so gave the world the modern novel, put together, 
except for occasional lapses, in a plain, direct narrative 
which could be read with ease. Afterwards came that logic 
of which I have spoken in connection with Jane Austen. 

The perverse Mr. Conrad has reverted to the old, com- 
plicated romantic fabric, as if there had been no novels since 
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the Renaissance, turning and winding and rolling his narra- 
tive backward, not, however, in a haphazard manner, but 
in a carefully designed pattern. He has counted upon the 
intelligence of his readers to follow him. I do not think he 
has succeeded so well in “The Rescue” (begun twenty 
years ago but not published till this year) as in certain 
other novels—notably “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
This is not to say that there has been any falling off in the 
skill with which he manages his tale; but those political and 
tribal intrigues in a far-off Malay Archipelago grow tiresome 
in repetition, a reader begins to skip, and is then forever 
lost. But if he can resist the temptation to skip, he will 
discover in “The Rescue” a most interesting group of 
characters on an English yacht stranded on the shoals 
off a dangerous coast. The psychology, having no fineness 
in it, is on the broad lines of conflict between the ideals of 
the East and the West and between love and honor. At 
last, in the dusk of an evening, the yacht weighs anchor 
and sails to the south, bearing Mrs. Travers, “who stood aft 
very rigid, gripping the rail with both hands.”” Thereupon 
Captain Tom Lingard the rescuer, his lips trembling, gives 
orders that the course of his own ship be due north for the 
night. Thus ends the story of a frustrated passion—roman- 
tic, heroic, and yet essentially true. 

Just as Conrad has reworked the old romantic epic, mak- 
ing it the background for genuine character study, so Mr. 
Galsworthy has turned the memoirs of former times to new 
issues. Family history at once frees a writer from all those 
restraints which hold tight-bound a novelist who like Jane 
Austen would concentrate attention on the logical outcome 
of a single definite situation. In this freer atmosphere, 
success depends, first of all, upon the ability of the novelist 
to make his fictitious history appear authentic, as if he 
were telling the story of a real family. Unity is given to 
the narrative by related, though diverse, traits of character, 
perhaps by a dominant personality, and always by some 
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general idea (or thesis, it may be) lying in the rear of the 
author’s mind. All we require of the conclusion is that it 
shall be in harmony with what has gone before. 
Everybody knows how well this kind of novel was written 
by Thackeray in “The Newcomes” and elsewhere. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “In Chancery” is a new instalment of the 
Forsyte Saga, as he calls it, of which we had the first part 
many years ago in “The Man of Property.” Thackeray, 
in the fictitious memoirs which he wrote, confined himself 
to social life, leaving all wider inferences to the reader. Mr. 
Galsworthy starts out with a generalization summing up 
his impressions of the Victorian era, political as well as social, 
from the beginning down to the death of “‘the good old 
Queen, full of years and virtue.”” Of that long reign, he 


says: “Sixty-four years that favored property, and had 
made the upper middle class; buttressed, chiselled, polished 
it, till it was almost indistinguishable in manners, morals, 
speech, appearance, habit, and soul from the nobility. An 
epoch which had gilded individual liberty so that if a man 


had money, he was free in law and fact. An era which had 
canonized hypocrisy, so that to seem to be respectable was 
to be. A great age, whose transmuting influence nothing 
had escaped save the nature of man and the nature of the 
Universe.”” Everywhere Mr. Galsworthy keeps to his text, 
with Soames Forsyte to the front as the man obsessed with 
the idea of vested rights and with the complacent sense of 
virtue in the exaction of those rights. This new and en- 
larged version of Meredith’s egoist has his troubles and 
meets with defeat at last. He loses the beautiful Irene in 
the divorce court and then marries a French girl, who fails 
to give him the son needed to complete what the world of 
women owes him. The child is buta girl. This misfortune, 
however, does not quite squelch his possessive instinct. He 
could still exclaim: “By God! this—this thing was his!” 
Mr. Galsworthy likes to show how the English divorce 
laws work throughout the ramifications of the Forsyte 
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family. (‘‘In the divorce court”’ is the American equiva- 
lent of “in chancery.”) In order to obtain a divorce, there 
must be, first, a separation, then there must be a demand 
for “the restitution of conjugal rights,” and finally, after a 
lapse of six months, suit may be actually brought for di- 
vorce. These Forsytes, who live in different stages of the 
process, resent the infringement on their personal liberties. 
The case is particularly hard at the second stage when a 
wife who wishes to get rid of a husband asks for his restitu- 
tion on the ground that she is still very fond of him; for 
there is danger that he will return and make trouble, as did 
happen in the case of Winifred’s husband, who had run 
away to South America with her money and her pearls and 
“the fair Lola.” Irene, who gives Soames sufficient rea- 
sons for divorce, is a brilliant creation. She is the new 
woman who goes to the man she loves and says: “If you 
want me, here I am.” 

I have dared name the great Freud, the modern authority 
on hysteria and dreams. Long before the appearance of 
this psychopathologist, we had had the psychologist in 
fiction, who told us both what his characters did and why 
they did those very things instead of doing something else. 
He observed the ways of humankind; he inferred from acts 
their motives, and he read books on psychology and morals 
for his further enlightenment. Then he was ready to write 
his novel. This procedure is fast becoming obsolete. To 
know a man as he really is, it is now necessary to get behind 
his conscious into his unconscious life. Over in England an 
architect is trying “‘to reconstruct imaginatively”’ the ruins 
of Glastonbury Abbey, with the aid of an expert in automatic 
writing, whose hand, it is thought, is guided by the spirits 
of monks that dwelt in the abbey many centuries ago. So 
Mr. Dodd reconstructs all the details of a mysterious death 
through the automatic writing of the unconscious Susan as 
she lies with her head and shoulders bolstered up in bed. 
This is excellent melodrama; but the best way, it is held, to 
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penetrate the unconscious is through dreams properly in- 
terpreted by one who knows how to doit. Nebuchadnezzar, 
it will be remembered, was sorely troubled by a dream which 
brake his sleep and which he forgot on waking. Of all the 
wise men of Babylon, Daniel alone could tell the king what 
his dream was, and what for the future of his kingdom lay 
hidden in its symbolism. The modern Daniel is not by God’s 
help a prophet; he is a psychoanalyst who would probe into 
your past. He listens to your incoherent dreams, separating 
the conscious from the unconscious elements and banking 
on the latter. The unconscious parts, he tells you, are unful- 
filled wishes or unfulfilled desires, and he explains how they 
are related in one way or another to sex. By thus bringing 
the unconscious into consciousness, he makes you see straight 
and so cures you if you need to be cured. If, for example, 
you blush too easily, he can quickly mend all that. 

From pathology the psychoanalyst has passed over into 
the novel, where he is trying to crowd out the old psycholo- 
gist. Five or six of the novels I have recently read have as 
their theme some sort of sex complex to be unravelled. The 
most Freudian of them all is “The Romantic” by Miss May 
Sinclair, in which both the man and the woman suffer from 
sex disturbance. When they first meet both have had their 
past, of which the woman’s is described in sufficient detail. 
They form a Platonic friendship, and when the great war 
breaks out, they go over to Belgium together and join an 
ambulance unit. The man, having a romantic passion for 
danger, turns coward when actually in face of the enemy, 
deserts the woman and the wounded, and is shot in the back. 
His strange conduct is all cleverly explained in accordance 
with Freud. Likewise the woman’s three dreams are disen- 
tangled by “‘a psychotherapist,” and all the parts of her life 
are brought into the right perspective so that she may ever 
afterwards be happy with another man. 

Psychoanalysis, the newest thing in biography as well as 
in fiction, would seem to have its limitations, unless indeed 
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the doctors finally decide that we are all neurotics. As yet 
it has given to no novel the distinction that was given to 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” by the old Greek doctrine of 
dual personality as restudied and redefined by the British 
Society for Psychical Research. At the present moment 
the most obvious influence of psychoanalysis is seen in the 
full record which novelists give of incidents which were 
formerly merely alluded to or passed over in silence. If a 
sex complication is to be resolved to the satisfaction of the 
reader, nothing must be left untold. 

I do not, of course, attribute to psychoanalysis all the 
so-called sins of the modern novel. Ours isa franker age than 
the one Mr. Galsworthy describes as just preceding us. 
Many old conventions are breaking up. Subjects once 
taboo are now a part of the most ordinary conversation. 
When Thackeray was preparing to edit “The Cornhill 
Magazine,” he asked Mrs. Browning for a poem to adorn 
the first number, and she sent him one called “‘ Lord Walter’s 
Wife,” beginning: 

“But why do you go?” said the lady, 
while both sate under the yew, 
And her eyes were alive in their depth, 
as the kraken beneath the sea-blue. 


‘Because I fear you,”’ he answered ;— 
‘because you are far too fair, 
And able to strangle my soul in a mesh 
of your gold-colored hair.”’ 

Mrs. Browning went on to develop humorously a playful 
intrigue between the married lady and her married admirer, 
and ended with an invitation from the lady that the gentle- 
man dine with her and Lord Walter. Thackeray read the 
poem, was properly shocked, and returned it to the author, 
fearing, he said with a thousand apologies, the risqué char- 
acter of its subject.* Whereupon the innocent Mrs. Brown- 


* Thackeray’s letter was sold in New York a few weeks ago for five 
hundred dollars. 
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ing, as her reply to Thackeray shows, was deeply chagrined, 
and protested that “the corruption of our society requires 
not shut doors and windows, but light and air.” An inci- 
dent like this of sixty years ago must seem strangely obso- 
lete to readers who rely upon current fiction for their ideas 
and culture. Women nowadays, if the novels of 1920 
speak true, are not much concerned when they discover 
that their lovers are married. The question that most 
bothers them is whether they themselves are in love. On 
the answer mainly depends whether they stay at home or fly. 

As a reader of old novels more than new novels, I am 
perplexed by the scenes in which the man of 1920 proposes 
marriage or a life together without marriage. When Tom 
Jones was accepted by Sophia and the day set, “‘he fell upon 
his knees and kissed her hand.” Squire Western, who was 
present, then withdrew and “left the lovers to enjoy a few 
tender moments alone.” This was the way of the young 
gentleman as Fielding knew him. When Sir Charles Grand- 
ison was ready to sue for the hand of Miss Byron, he asked 
her aunt and grandmother, speaking all the time very low, 
for a brief conversation with Miss Byron, not alone but in 
their presence. They all retired to the cedar parlor, where 
Sir Charles told his story, and Miss Byron played a hand- 
kerchief now over her eyes, now over her cheeks. The 
business concluded when the suitor, in the most respectful 
manner, pressed his lips to the hands of the three ladies, 
touching Miss Byron’s twice, and then withdrew with a 
graceful bow and a request that they give due consideration 
to the proposal. This was the proposal of a knight as 
Richardson imagined him. Again, Lord Orville proposed 
to Evelina while they were in the library looking for books. 
He seized her hand, and she tried feebly to disengage it, he 
dropped upon a knee, and she commanded him to rise; but 
he would not obey. So she fainted and he supported her 
to a chair, where she recovered and afterwards pardoned 
him for his abrupt behavior. This is the passionate pro- 
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posal which was contributed to fiction by Frances Burney in 
the time of Dr. Johnson. 

And now I will ask you to read the scene of the engage- 
ment between Arthur and Susan in “The Voyage Out,”’ if 
you wish to see what has happened to the novel in the 
interval lying between the daughter of Dr. Burney and the 
daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen. Consider, too, the love 
scenes in Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s “Time and Eternity,”’ or 
certain parts of Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s “One after Another,”’ 
on the whole an excellent novel, or the studies in sensation 
in Mrs. Mary Borden’s “The Romantic Woman,” or in 
just “Woman” by Magdeleine Marx, where it is supposed 
that we “get down to the bottom of things.’’ Examine 
any one of these novels, and you will know what I mean. 
I am amazed at what I read, and I wonder whether manners 
are now really like that. Have I been sleeping like Rip 
Van Winkle through a revolution? 

Miss Sinclair does the business quickly: 

The day when he kept her over-time. The others had gone 
and they were there by themselves, the big man in his big room 
and she in her den, the door open between. Suddenly she saw him 
standing in the doorway, looking at her. She knew then. She 
could feel the blood rushing in her brain; the stabbing click of 
the typewriter set up little whirling currents that swamped her 
thoughts. 

Her wet fingers kept slipping from the keys. He came and took 
her in his arms. She lay back in his arms, crying. Crying be- 
cause she was happy, because she knew. 


Thereupon Gibson Herbert (leaving his wife Effie) and 
Charlotte Redhead swore not to go back on each other, and 
were off for Scotland. 

A proposal is now never quite complete without a con- 
fession by the man or the woman or by both. Hardy’s 
Tess and Angel Clare, I suppose, have made this necessary. 
The confession, however, has become only an embellish- 
ment of the story, for it is too tame to interest anybody. If 
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the man confesses, the woman says, “Of course we both have 
our faults, John. Forget them.” If the woman begins a 
sad tale, the man smiles and tells her to stop talking else she 
will get nervous. 

Here, as I, too, am preparing to stop, I come upon a novel 
of 1920, far better than any I have yet described of the 
year. Indeed, I begin to feel the sensations of thirty years 
ago creeping over me once more, and think that perhaps I 
ought, in justice to Mrs. Wharton, to retract what I said 
in the beginning about “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” ‘The 
Age of Innocence”’ is concerned with no philosophy of the 
unconscious—no automatic writing, no psychoanalysis. 
Mrs. Wharton is a psychologist of the old kind, fine, observ- 
ant, and wise, telling us not only what her characters say and 
do, but also what they think and feel. She does indeed at 
times penetrate the subconscious, but this occurs only when 
under the stress of emotion a concealed desire is given utter- 
ance. At such a moment Archer can wish his wife were 
dead. Mrs. Wharton gets her effects often by restraint, 
suppressions, and silences. Few scenes in modern literature 
reach the intensity of those love passages between Archer 
and the Countess Olenska. And there is that last scene of 
all, thirty years after, where Archer, his wife dead and 
himself in Paris, is sitting in the evening twilight on a 
bench before the house of the Countess. ‘“‘At length a 
light shone through the windows, and a moment later a 
man-servant came out on the balcony, drew up the awnings, 
and closed the shutters. . . . Newland Archer got up 
slowly and walked back alone to his hotel.” The proprie- 
ties and conventions have done their work. The desola- 
tion is complete. 

It was a wise old New York that Mrs. Wharton remembers. 
Everybody knew everything about everybody else, but 
there was no spoken word to betray that knowledge. So- 
ciety “lived in an atmosphere of faint implications and 
pale delicacies.” Information was conveyed by the tone 
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of the voice, a faint smile, a turn of the head, and the 
lowered or uplifted eyelid. It was an age of innocence, only 
if one speaks in irony. It was an age of conventions which 
permitted all sorts of hypocrisies, provided the code was 
outwardly observed. The innocent May had a pair of 
eyes whose lucidity sometimes troubled Archer before and 
after he married her. She knew exactly what she wanted, 
she knew all the conventions of the society in which she 
lived, and she knew how to employ them against her rival. 
She was superb in the crushing blow she dealt the Countess 
Olenska by means of a farewell dinner. After that Archer 
and the Countess were down and out. 

Already, I see, readers have begun to pick flaws in this 
novel. It is, some say, too sophisticated, or the style could 
be improved here and there. Well, Hawthorne was sophis- 
ticated, and there are people who do not like his style. A 
clergyman, I am told, has pointed out ‘‘a mistake”’ in the 
marriage service at Grace Church. The rector, in address- 
ing the congregation, should have said: “‘Forasmuch as 
Newland and May have consented together in holy wedlock 
. . . But instead of this formula, he began with “ Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God ...” These 
latter words, however, are not in the marriage service; they 
are in the service for the burial of the dead. Mrs. Wharton, 
I dare say, will let the sentence stand, for her novel is 
a tale of buried lives. 
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MR. WELLS’S GOSPEL OF HISTORY 


The Outline of History, by H.G. Wells, written with the advice and 
editorial help of Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, and Professor Gilbert Murray, 2 vols., Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1920. 

It seems incredible at first sight that Mr. Wells has been able in 
so short a time to produce a so altogether wondrous work as his 
new “Outline of History.”” But he has been for years engaged in 
arduous and effective preparation by studying man and his wan- 
dering desire. It is much more regular and, indeed far easier, to 
begin with the “Handbuch der klassichen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,” Potthast’s “‘Wegweiser,” and Giry’s “Diplomatique” 
than by writing “The New Machiavelli” or “The Passionate 
Friends,”’ but one runs the risk of learning a great deal about man’s 
past and quite missing man. So it comes about that a certain dis- 
turbing unreality haunts many otherwise excellent historical 
works. Wells has reversed the usual process, and consequently 
his narrative of human struggle and endeavor glows with life, for 
he really believes that the men he describes once lived and the 
events he recalls once occurred. And his readers are likely to be- 
lieve it too. 

His sixteen novels, from “Love and Mr. Lewisham”’ to “The 
Undying Fire’’; “his fantastic and imaginative romances,” eleven 
in number, from ‘‘The War of Worlds” to “The World Set Free,” 
and yet eleven other volumes on social, political, educational, and 
philosophical themes, from his “‘Anticipations” of twenty years 
ago to “God, the Invisible King,” together with two books on 
children’s games—these two score volumes have something pro- 
found to say about every important human interest, emotion, 
ambition, and potentiality. Accordingly, with the aid and— 
often judiciously neglected—counsel of a group of English scholars 
Wells has produced a work such as none of his helpers could by 
any chance have written. 

He is deeply serious in his purpose and has carefully planned to 
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reach the greatest possible number of readers. The work appeared 
originally in instalments, twenty-four in number, to be sold on 
British news-stands at a shilling, two pence, each. There were 
delightful bright cover-designs and colored plates and excellent 
cuts in the text and sketch maps. Then the whole thing was 
brought together in a single quarto volume without the colored 
pictures. Now it appears in our country bereft, it is true, of color 
and lacking most of the cuts, but in fairly convenient octavo vol- 
umes, two in number. Doubtless any attempt to retain the orig- 
inal attractive plates would have proved too expensive. 

Like his predecessor Bossuet, Wells would enable his readers to 
grasp “tout ce qu’il y a de grand parmi les hommes, et tenir, pour 
ainsi dire, le fil de toutes les affaires de l’univers.’”’ Like another 
forerunner, Voltaire, he has a natural dread of boring his reader 
and would only give him “plain statements that he can take hold 
of comfortably.”’ In both respects he has succeeded beyond 
hope. He combines a sophistication outrunning Voltaire’s with 
like facility, and a seriousness akin to Bossuet’s. He had, of 
course, at his disposal treasures of historical knowledge wholly 
inaccessible to the earlier writers. 

The first volume of the American edition covers the first eight 
hundred million years of history, from life scarcely kindled yet in 
void immensities to the setting in of the “Dark Ages.” The 
second volume relates to the last eight hundred years—about one- 
half of it to the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It is 
a chronologically topical treatment, very ingenious and taking, 
with no yielding to the temptation to mention things merely be- 
cause they appear to have happened. It is astonishing how much 
of prime importance can be told in two volumes if unilluminating 
and irrelevant events and situations are omitted. As Wells 
rightly insists, we must have the whole story if we are really to 
understand any part of it. This is because almost all of us have 
been nurtured in fantastic notions of man’s origin and ways of 
getting ahead; we are all of us bound by traditions, the squalid 
beginnings of which we are commonly in no position to realize. 
So we must comprehend in a general way the shifting of life from 
its birthplace in the seas and inter-tidal flats to the dry land. 
We must grasp the aeons of preparation for the appearance of the 
human race and the evidence and conjectures regarding man’s 
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snail’s progress in culture during the hundreds of thousands of 
years before he could carve a record of his crude guesses in the 
dark recesses of a pyramid. 

Mr. Wells never loses sight of the unity and perspective of 
history. When he speaks of the Eozoén canadense he well knows 
that he is in due time to be talking of Wilhelm der Zweite, who 
shared the spurious qualities of the animal of the Canadian dawn. 
He is well aware that recent events and prevailing ideas are of 
overwhelming importance for us, and that new discoveries in all 
fields of human research have put man’s history in a new setting. 
To a neglect of these facts he rightly attributes our flagrant 
stupidity in conducting our public and private affairs. Hence, 
in spite of the universal sweep of his work, he assigns over a hun- 
dred of his precious pages to the catastrophe of 1914 and the next 
stage of history—‘‘the possible unification of the world into one 
community of knowledge and will.” Wells’s view of the de- 
ficiencies of the once sanctified classical scheme of education, 
as well as his relation to one at least of his stated collaborators, 
Mr. Ernest Barker, is illustrated in a footnote: 

“The great Oxford school of Litterae Humaniores,which means 
a serious study of Ancient Philosophy and Ancient History, was al- 
ready thirty years old in Gladstone’s time, and was a really serious 
training in solid philosophy and solid history [together with Math- 
ematics]|. . . . Men with such a training were genuinely and 
nobly trained for statesmanship.—E. B. 

“With no knowledge of ethnology, no vision of history as a 
whole, misconceiving the record of geology, ignorant of the ele- 
mentary ideas of biological science, of modern political, social, 
and economic science, and modern thought and literature!— 
H. G. W.” 

Practising what he preaches, our author has had to find his way 
through the generalizations of modern geology, palaeontology, an- 
thropology, psychology, comparative religion, prehistoric archae- 
ology, Egyptology, Assyriology, Greek, Chinese, and Indian 
philosophy, and Biblical criticism, in addition to matters con- 
ventionally included in ancient, mediaeval, and modern history. 
And he has done so with an inerrancy and scientific appreciation 
of the dubious and conjectural which must fill even the most smug 
of specialists with something bordering on awe. The student of 
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history is hardened to the inevitable reappearance in historical 
outlines, and especially histories of science, of all sorts of ancient 
errors and exploded hypotheses, due to reliance on antiquated 
“standard”’ treatises which so easily fall into the hands of the 
unwary. One is forced to assume the sagacity of genius in Wells’s 
case. One reader, at least, who has devoted a great part of his 
professional life to the wide-ranging study of the past, has as yet 
surprised no considerable blunder, according to existing standards, 
in the vast mass of varied facts which Wells has ordered up with 
incomparable skill, or in his general attitude towards the facts, or 
the interpretation thereof. 

Mr. Wells has been in a position to neglect popular prejudice 
and current sensibilities, in the interest of facts as we know them, 
in a way that no writer of histories for the schools can venture to 
do. Formerly the chief obstacle to honesty was the divergence 
of religious convictions. To this have been added of late national 
pride and the sensitiveness of “business as usual.”” Mr. Wells’s 
attitude may be illustrated by his observations on approaching 
the origin of the Christian religion: 

“We are trying to write as if this book was to be read as much 
by Hindus or Moslems or Buddhists as by Americans and Western 
Europeans. We shall therefore hold closely to the apparent facts, 
and avoid, without any disputation or denial, the theological in- 
terpretations that have been imposed upon them. We shall tell 
what men have believed about Jesus of Nazareth, but him we 
shall treat as being what he appeared to be, a man, just as a 
painter must needs paint him as a man. The documents that 
testify to his acts and teachings we shall treat as ordinary human 
documents. If the light of divinity shine through our recital, we 
shall neither help nor hinder it. This is what we have already 
done in the case of Buddha, and what we shall do later with 
Muhammad.” 

Wells properly deprecates the derisive tone of Gibbon in treat- 
ing the old theological controversies. ‘‘The present writer,” he 
says, “can deal with them neither with awe nor derision; they 
seem to him, he must confess, a disastrous ebullition of the human 
mind entirely inconsistent with the plain account of Jesus pre- 
served for us in the gospels.” 

This is the only license that a modern historical writer demands. 
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He should be free to record, even for the young, the historical 
facts in regard to man’s origin, the development of the Old and 
New Testaments, the controversy between Luther and Eck, the 
issues between Voltaire and his enemies, the chief characteristics 
of modern business and industrial conflicts and the radical theo- 
ries of reconstruction they have begotten, together with the 
ancient tribal insolence of current diplomacy and commerce. 
These things he should be in a position to describe as he might 
the religious reforms of Ikhnaton, the imperial policy of ancient 
Athens, the struggle of the Gracchi, or the characteristics of serf- 
dom. Neither awe nor derision has its place in historical writing. 
It is the peculiar and urgent mission of the historian to escape 
from both, for both are nuisances. Mr. Wells’s work should find 
its way into all but the most bigoted sectarian colleges and even 
into the schools, as supplementary reading for both teacher and 
pupil. For it cannot be mistaken for a text-book and will there- 
fore not be obliged to evade the censorship of the least intelligent 
members of boards of education whose sensibilities have been 
aroused by rival book firms. 

Nothing could be more delightful than to select extracts to 
illustrate Mr. Wells’s felicitous methods and happy insight—his 
“ubertas in dicendo et copia,”’as Cicero has it. These qualities are 
so astounding that it would be a pitiful practitioner indeed who, 
jealous of the intrusion of a reputed layman, should begin to find 
fault with what Mr. Wells has put in or left out, with his occa- 
sional reliance on a somewhat ancient treatise, and his inevitable 
unfamiliarity with what the historian is wont to call the 
“‘sources.”” Wells has a definite object in view and a noble aim. 
He recalls things in the past which modern historical students 
generally agree upon, and which serve his special purposes. 
These he arranges to enforce his moral. His philosophy of history 
is eloquently set forth in the passage that immediately follows 
and the one standing at the end of this review, which no writer 
of history who aspires to fulfil his highest obligations to society 
can afford to neglect: 

“The need for a common knowledge of the general facts of 
human history throughout the world has become very evident 
during the tragic happenings of the last few years. Swifter means 
of communication have brought all men closer to one another for 
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good and for evil. War becomes a universal disaster, blind and 
monstrously destructive; it bombs the baby in its cradle and sinks 
the food-ships that cater for the non-combatant and the neutral. 
There can be no peace now, we realize, but a common peace in all 
the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. But there can 
be no common peace and prosperity without common historical ideas. 
Without such ideas to hold them together in harmonious co-opera- 
tion, with nothing but narrow, selfish, and conflicting nationalist 
traditions, races and peoples are bound to drift towards conflict 
and destruction. This truth, which was apparent to that great 
philosopher Kant a century or more ago—it is the gist of his tract 
upon universal peace—is now plain to the man in the street. Our 
internal policies and our economic and social ideas are profoundly 
vitiated at present by wrong and fantastic ideas of the origin and 
historical relationship of social classes. A sense of history as the 
common adventure of all mankind is as necessary for peace within 
as it is for peace between the nations.” 

To Mr. Wells the constant increase of historical knowledge and 
scientific information does not threaten religion in the most funda- 
mental significance of the term but, on the contrary, substantiates 
and purifies it. Intelligence we need, and more and more intelli- 
gence, with as little harking back as possible to old falsities which 
have held men in some fated scheme of order for a time, only to 
“collapse amidst the misery and slaughter of generations.” 
For “human history becomes more and more a race between ed- 
ucation and catastrophe.” Would that our leaders could com- 
prehend this truth! And the following truth also: 

“Though much has been written foolishly about the antag- 
onism of science and religion, there is indeed no such antagonism. 
What all these world religions declare by inspiration and insight, 
history, as it grows clearer, and science, as its range extends, dis- 
play, as a reasonable and demonstrable fact, that men form one 
universal brotherhood, that they spring from one common origin, 
that their individual lives, their nations and races, inter-breed and 
blend and go on to merge again at last in one common human 
destiny upon this little planet amidst the stars. And the psychol- 
ogist can now stand beside the preacher and assure us that there 
is no reasoned peace of heart, no balance and no safety in the soul, 


until a man in losing his life has found it, and has schooled and 
27 
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disciplined his interests and will beyond greeds, rivalries, fears, 
instincts, and narrow affections. The history of our race and 
personal religious experience run so closely parallel as to seem to 
a modern observer almost the same thing; both tell of a being at 
first scattered and blind and utterly confused, feeling its way 
slowly to the serenity and salvation of an ordered and coherent 
purpose. That, in the simplest, is the outline of history; whether 
one have a religious purpose or disavow a religious purpose alto- 
gether, the lines of the outline remain the same.” 
James Harvey Rosinson. 
New York City. 


REVOLUTIONIZED GERMANY 


Germany and the French Revolution, by G. P. Gooch, Longmans, 
Green & Co. Germany after the Armistice, by Maurice Berger, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. German Leaders of Yesterday and To-day, 
by Eric Dombrowski, D. Appleton & Co. The New Germany, by 
George Young, Harcourt, Brace & Howe. Vagabonding through 
Changing Germany, by Harry A. Franck, Harper & Brothers. 
New York, 1920. 

Historians have often remarked upon the close connection 
between the French Revolution and that clearing-up of Germany 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century which paved the path 
for the work of Bismarck and the birth of the German Empire in 
1871. ‘When France has a cold,” said Metternich, “‘all Europe 
sneezes.” It is fortunate, therefore, that at the moment when the 
eyes of the world are focussed upon the wreckage of the empire that 
Bismarck built, we should have given us a serious and comprehen- 
sive study of the manner in which the principles of democracy and 
nationality, vitalized in 1789, were carried across the Rhine. Mr. 
Gooch analyzes the repercussion of French ideas upon the chief 
minds of Germany. He has produced a work of erudition, which 
because of the wealth of materials investigated and summarized, 
as well as the objectivity and clarity of his presentation, becomes 
the standard book of reference on the subject. No one should 
lightly undertake the task of reading it, for it is closely packed and 
assumes much information on political and cultural conditions of 
the day. Nor has the author succeeded beyond cavil in his syn- 
thesis. It is wise to eschew too frequent generalizations, but Mr. 
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Gooch compels his reader to draw together a complicated net- 
work of separate strings. Thus he discusses as separate units the 
various intellectual groups which formed thinking Germany, and 
the individual states which formed political Germany. Such was 
the disunion of those days that any other method would have 
presented Gargantuan difficulties. But the reader has the right to 
expect a more comprehensive synthesis than that contained in the 
brief Conclusion. Nevertheless, a faithful study of the five hun- 
dred pages will go far to explain the germination of the ideas which 
rendered the ultimate disappearance of feudalism and autocracy 
in Germany inevitable. 

“Germany after the Armistice” is even less of a synthesis, but 
the general knowledge of the reading public is such that Lieutenant 
Berger’s series of interviews requires no connecting narrative. 
Sent to Germany immediately after the armistice, he sought out 
such diplomats as Lichnowsky and Brockdorff-Rantzau, soldiers 
like von Kluck and Boehn, industrial and financial leaders like 
Rathenau and Helfferich, politicians, publicists, authors, and 
artists, and he persuaded them to talk. The author keeps his own 
personality and opinions entirely in the background, and simply 
permits these Prussians, most of them leaders of the old order, to 
describe their attitude towards the new. There is a tone of sincere 
frankness in the interviews which carries weight. Lieutenant 
Berger is evidently a man of tact and discernment; he refused to 
enter upon useless discussion, but he was able to guide the conver- 
sation so skilfully as to secure for his superiors the desired informa- 
tion. As far as it goes, the report is of great value, in that it seems 
to indicate that the leading officers are not conscious of military 
defeat, the collapse resulting, in their opinion, from the revolution 
at home. It also permits us to draw the conclusion that authors 
and artists, such as Sudermann and Liebermann, are the most 
convinced protagonists of the justice of Germany’s cause, the 
staunchest defenders of the invasion of Belgium, and the most 
thoroughly skeptical of the statement that “‘good-hearted” Ger- 
man soldiers could commit the atrocities of ,;which the Entente 
accused them. From other sources we learn that the university 
professors in general share such views. Mr. Berger’s report, we 
should remember, covers only Prussia, and he came in contact with 
comparatively few types. 
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From Dombrowski’s “German Leaders of Yesterday and To- 
day” we gain the unmistakable impression that the revolution in 
Germany has destroyed all the old standards and values. He no- 
where states this fact in so many words, but the flippant tone which 
he employs in dealing with Ludendorff, Tirpitz, the Kaiser, and 
Westarp, would hardly be possible except on this assumption. 
Dombrowski tries to be clever and rarely succeeds, but he paints 
vivid pictures of forty-five political leaders, publicists, and agita- 
tors, which to the average American will prove illuminating, for 
most of us are hazy in our knowledge of the background and char- 
acter of such figures as Ledebour, Stresemann, or Noske. He can- 
not be charged with apparent bias, despite his career as journalist 
in Berlin. He has little praise to waste, and when implied—for it 
is never lavished—it is scattered among such different types as 
Hertling, Persius, and Kurt Eisner. 

Much more serious and ambitious is George Young’s “The New 
Germany.” Like Mr. Keynes, and entirely befitting a corre- 
spondent of ““The Daily News,” the author has a purpose; namely, 
to persuade the world that continued suspicion of Germany 
strengthens the forces from which France and England have most 
to fear and prevents the establishment of a real peace. He believes 
“the ignorance of our democracy and the insouciance of our di- 
plomacy” to be chiefly accountable for the fact that “‘we have, of 
late, been really losing the war by actually assisting German reac- 
tion against German revolution.” 

Despite a journalistic fondness for euphuistic phrases in their 
extreme form, Mr. Young holds the reader’s attention. He de- 
scribes vividly the revolution of November, 1918; and with a 
wealth of personal incidents he follows the course of the reaction, 
with its effect upon the government at Weimar and the failure of 
the council republics. His sympathies are with the revolution- 
aries, for he sees little danger of a Bolshevist régime of the Russian 
type in Germany, although he believes that the council or soviet 
form of government may suit Germany in the end better than the 
parliamentary. “Socialism,” he says, “must have its political 
system in the councils. This is not revolution but evolution.” 
Mr. Young’s picture of the economic collapse of Germany is im- 
pressive, and he has no difficulty in showing that the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles are not calculated to help her to her feet. He 
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forgets, however, that if Germany is to remain impoverished 
through her contributions to Belgium and France, the prime cause 
is to be found in the devastation worked by German armies. His 
chapter on the Treaty of Versailles would be stronger if he con- 
tented himself with explaining why it arouses such intense resent- 
ment in Germany, and did not go on to join his rather ill-judged 
complaints with those of the Germans. Of real value are the 
final chapters on the new Gerinan constitution, and the appendix, 
which contains the text of the constitution with illuminating 
annotations. 

Mr. Harry A. Franck has had broad experience in vagabond 
tours. He knows how to come into close contact with the people 
of a country and has some genius for persuading them to talk. 
What is more important, he knows how to tell of his experiences. 
He never aims at the dramatic, and has no taste for making the 
flesh of his readers creep. But Mr. Franck possesses the knack of 
taking the reader along with him in his journeyings, so that one 
feels vividly after reading “Vagabonding through Changing 
Germany” as if he himself had been from the Rhine, through 
Holland, to Berlin, out to Posen and down to Munich, had talked 
with the peasants, and eaten the Ersatz bread and tasteless turnip 
jelly. A streak of quiet, unforced humor, such as the wanderer 
must draw upon to lighten the physical hardships of a tour, 
largely on foot, through present-day Germany, lightens the nar- 
rative; the writer is the sort who can say “haec meminisse juva- 
bit,” when turned away hungry from an inn, and his temper makes 
it possible for the reader, with less effort, actually to enjoy this 
picture, which in sum total is rather dreary. The book is by far 
the most entertaining of those under consideration, and is probably 
as valuable historically as any of them. For Mr. Franck knew his 
pre-war Germany, and his linguistic ability enabled him to gather, 
in a multitude of conversations, the changes in attitude of the new 
Germany. He gives no statistics, but the evident desire to avoid 
exaggeration and the studied fairness with which he reproduces 
opinions compel confidence in the accuracy of his report on 
economic and political conditions. It is clear that he has much 
sympathy for the German people and a keen anxiety to understand 
their point of view; he induces a similar anxiety on the part of the 
reader. But this never obscures the fact that he is heart and soul 
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in accord with American war aims; he is never tempted to apol- 
ogize for the Germans. He explains their support of the Kaiser 
and their attitude towards German methods of warfare, but he 
does not attempt to excuse them. 

The food shortage is, of course, one of the leit-motifs that run 
through his narrative. Like the author of “The New Germany,” 
Mr. Franck found conditions in most towns as distressing as the 
imagination could picture; bread was convenient for purposes of 
repletion, but useless for nourishment; milk was difficult to obtain, 
and generously watered. The deterioration in the physique of the 
average man seemed to the author apparent. In the rural districts 
food of a passable sort was generally available, but carefully 
hoarded. One of the most picturesque chapters in his book deals 
with the “food-weasels,” who every Saturday and Sunday set 
forth from the cities to scour the countryside for provisions. In 
the more remote rural districts, eggs and potatoes were cheap, 
and the bread “‘almost edible.” Near the towns, however, the 
peasants were profiteering unmercifully. Mr. Young also calls 
attention to the “sneak-trade” in farm produce, in contravention 
of the edicts of the food administration, and he explains this de- 
ficiency of public spirit by the fact that the German has for so long 
been drilled and dragooned that his civic conscience disappears 
as soon as the controlling power is removed. He finds in it a cause 
of the economic collapse of Germany, as well as an index of the 
extent of revolution. 

Mr. Franck wandered with apparently no supervision, and 
nothing is more remarkable than his account of the changed atti- 
tude of German officials. The stern days of the Kaiser’s régime, 
he says, with their depressing submergence of personal liberty, 
would seem to have disappeared. In the eastern portion of the 
“Reich,” particularly Mecklenburg, he found warm regrets that 
the monarchy had passed and skepticism as to the prolonged con- 
tinuance of the republican régime. But this was not general. 
The Kaiser himself seems to have forfeited public confidence; 
though not guilty of bringing on the war he was merely a figure- 
head; the Crown Prince was ordinarily dismissed with the ad- 
jective “leichtsinnig.” 

The authors of the four books on Germany since the revolution 
all give the impression that the country from top to bottom is 
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unaware of guilt. Among all the eminent military, political, and 
literary leaders interviewed by Berger, as well as among the 
peasants and bourgeois with whom Franck talked, there was no 
admission that the fault was preponderantly Germany’s. The 
more liberal confessed that the German military party must bear 
part of the blame together with the Russian pan-Slavists and the 
French advocates of revanche. But the almost universal opinion 
still persists that the circumstances leading to war resulted from 
the envy and craft of England, which utilized France and Russia to 
forge an iron ring around the ever-industrious and over-successful 
Germany. Nor does Germany confess moral guilt in her conduct 
of the war. Reports of atrocities in Belgium and France, it is 
insisted, were exaggerated by the Entente governments, which by 
their control of the cables never permitted Germany to give her 
side of the case; Germany suffered far more from the brutality 
of the Russians. The submarine warfare was as nothing com- 
pared with the starving of German women and children by the 
British blockade; Germany’s use of the submarine may have been 
stupid, because it involved the United States, but as a weapon of 
war it was thoroughly justified. 

Europe thus faces what the ordinary American would call an 
“unrepentant” Germany, because it is unconscious of guilt. 
From these books one also gathers that Germany has abated the 
intensity of her hatred for her enemies. The game was played 
out to the bitter end, and she has lost; now she wants to be friends 
again with the rest of the world in order that she may recover. 
She bears no malice! Hence the main strength of the protests 
against the Treaty of Versailles. Germany had expected the 
Allies to receive her as an equal partner, instead of which she sees 
herself discriminated against as the “perpetual enemy” in the 
economic terms of the treaty, and excluded from the League of 
Nations. Both Young and Franck, the former especially, see in 
this feeling the germ of a possible movement of revenge, and they 
evidently believe that a speedy revision will do more than anything 
else to prevent the resurrection of a reactionary nationalism. The 
military leaders have ostensibly given up hope of an imperial 
renaissance. But what will be the effect of the chauvinistic teach- 
ing prevalent in university circles upon the coming generations, no 
one can tell, especially if industrial leaders become convinced of 
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the necessity of a strong imperialist policy. Evidently much de- 
pends upon the treatment accorded Germany by her late enemies. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


FROM A CASTLE WINDOW 


Memoirs of Life aud Literature, by W. H. Mallock, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1920. 


The future will not have to complain of any lack of documen- 

tation concerning the Victorian age. Not even the eighteenth 
century has left so copious a record of itself; and here is another 
author who, to our profit, has succumbed to that delight of fire- 
side years—writing his memoirs. 
i Mr. Mallock has composed his book with zest, which communi- 
cates itself to his readers; he has also composed it with reticence, 
leaving the minor curiosities unsatisfied. What emerges, so far 
as self-revelation is concerned, is the record of a career for which 
he rightly claims complete coherence; and, so far as sidelights on 
his period go, a considerable addition to our already large store of 
detail about the English upper class. This small class—one might 
almost call it a clique—forms the background of the book. It 
takes itself very seriously. The pages are full of unknown names, 
gravely noted—quaint old-world persons, and great ladies, and 
figures possessed by their own importance. They move among 
country-houses and castles; and the reverent description of these 
ancestral abodes is one of the freshest features in the volume. We 
have all in dreamland inhabited such houses, but they have been 
a sort of composite there, the Norman keep melting vaguely into 
the Tudor manor. In Mallock’s pages, actual people are living 
in these real and wonderful habitations: Dunrobin, Raby, Ug- 
brooke, Chillingham, Heligan, and the rest; and the minute care 
with which the houses are described awakes us to their all but 
sacred importance: 

“From the windows of all the houses of which I have just been 
speaking, the prospect was morally if not visually the same. They 
all looked out, as though it were the unquestioned order of things, 
on wooded seclusions pricked by manorial chimneys, or on lodges 
and gray park walls, while somewhere beyond these last lurked 
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the thatch of contented cottages, at the doors of which, when a 
member of ‘the family’ passed, women and children would curtsey, 
and men touch their forelocks.”” Mr. Mallock longs to survey 
this prospect still, from the windows of his mind; his perpetual 
grievance is that he cannot. 

Now and then, a man of letters penetrates the enclosure of 
Society, or someone interesting from association; a grandson of 
Byron, Shelley’s son—‘‘a fresh-colored country gentleman”— 
Swinburne, Browning. Mallock describes “the intellectuals” 
well; Browning’s manner, Swinburne’s pranks, “‘Ouida’s” fatui- 
ties, are very entertaining. He would fain be of their fellowship. 
But more important to him is his relation to his class. We see 
him move from country-house to country-house, with periods in 
London or on the Riviera, and with an occasional romantic 
episode in Cyprus, in Hungary. Among these scenes he passes 
discreet, still a little evasive. We gather that he is unmarried. 
Is he Catholic or Protestant? A reader who has been puzzled to 
decide this question from his books will be puzzled still; though 
it is evident fhat the dignities of the older faith suit his taste as 
well as its logic suits his intellect. He moves, the self-constituted 
champion of conservatism, religious and social; proud of the réle, 
filling it with force, acuteness, and sincerity; and yet—is it on 
account of that pronounced class-consciousness which he never 
throws off for an instant?—always a trifle off-color, always a little 
of a poseur. 

A good deal is betrayed by a man’s tastes. Mr. Mallock finds 
nothing to record concerning Carlyle except the prophet’s un- 
pleasant way of blowing his nose, while on the next page, in de- 
fiant contrast, we read a panegyric on Bulwer-Lytton: “To have 
sat by him was an adventure; to have been noticed by him’”— 
incredible words, deliberately written down—‘to have been 
noticed by him was not far from a sacrament.” The Lyttons, 
father and son, were the kind of people who really aroused the 
enthusiasm of young Mallock. One admires the loyal courage 
with which he exalts his youthful idols, as well as the “‘poetess” 
“Violet Fane” and other forgotten lights of London. 

Mallock at Oxford must have been rather an enfant terrible. 
He evidently achieved distinction; he responded to the charm of 
the place; he was keenly sensitive to its tendencies. But he took 
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his Oxford half maliciously. It was a precocious undergraduate 
who tickled the cultured public of his day suddenly by the brilliant 
parody of ““The New Republic.” For some people, this remains 
Mallock’s most readable book. It had a succés de scandale, due 
to its clever hits at contemporaries—all, with the exception of the 
portrait of Ruskin the hero of his youth, calculated to make the 
subjects wince. But it deserves a more enduring fate. One 
gains from the book a condensed impression of mid-Victorian 
attitudes that has the accuracy of a snapshot and is worth tomes 
of critical exposition. Other people since Plato have tried their 
hand at the symposium; Mr. Lowes Dickinson, for instance, in 
his chiselled reliefs of modern types, “Justice and Liberty,”’ and 
““A Modern Symposium.” But Lowes Dickinson goes beyond 
transcribing and makes an original contribution to thought. This 
Mallock does not do. Transcript—brilliant, melancholy, senti- 
mental transcript with an accuracy fairly deadly, as in the case 
of the Jowett-Jenkinson sketch—is his limit. 

Did he ever exceed it? Are we reading here the confessions of 
an original thinker, a man who has brought real gifts to his gen- 
eration? It is hard to say. Mr. Mallock has held steadily to 
his self-appointed task. A goodly array of volumes, novels, and 
essays sociological and religious, witnesses to the serious purpose, 
the industry and capacity, which have made him the ablest op- 
ponent in his generation of Socialism and the radical movement. 
In spite of a life passed under dilettante conditions, he is no 
dilettante but a hard worker who has given of his best. There 
are no keener or more readable refutations of the radical and egali- 
tarian position than “Social Equality,” ‘Labor and the Popular 
Welfare,” and “‘A Critical Examination of Socialism.” We find 
in these Memoirs frequent complaint of “the intellectual apathy 
of conservatives.” This malady at least, the writer does not 
share. The book is the record of a mind continually alert, and 
of a distinguished achievement. 

The work Mallock has done needed doing, and no one could 
have brought more acumen to the task. Yet the effect of the 
total is hardly to place him, either as writer or as thinker, among 
the Immortals. As a writer, particularly in the fiction, there is 
an occasional trace of clap-trap and mawkishness; as a thinker, 
there is vast parade of precision, there is keen reasoning which 
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must be reckoned with; but there is also an impression conveyed 
of the closed mind. The great winds, the great tides, are far from 
it. The author stays in his ancient country-house; from his 
windows he casts shuddering glances at the storms without, draws 
the curtains, and in seclusion analyzes the causes of the bad 
weather. He tells us that in his early days, his habitual method 
was a use of the reductio ad absurdum. In this use he has always 
remained an adept. But the method of the reductio ad absurdum 
never advances the world’s thinking; it can only clear the way. 
Mr. Mallock is a champion of religion; but it is difficult to think 
that he would ever initiate any reader into that awful sanctuary. 
He is a champion of aristocracy; but despite his acute logic, only 
those who welcome his support are likely to find him quite con- 
vincing. 

Perhaps the reason is that the championship is too honest, and 
the books too obviously the result of a parti pris. Mallock is not 
a seeker, he is a debater; and debate, however able, is not the 
force that sways the world. His every novel is a demonstration; 
wherefore the effect of his fiction is mechanical, though he has 
evidently been moved by it himself. His serious works, which 
are of much higher value, make a strong claim to rest on ascer- 
tained fact. He has much to say of the slackness and inaccuracy 
of socialist statistics, and he scores the methods of the radicals in 
more than one bitter page; the series, “‘Facts against Socialism,” 
on which he was engaged before the war, was of course designed 
(though he does not mention the occasion) as a counter-blast to 
the better known “Facts for Socialists”’ of the Fabians. In these 
matters, the layman is no judge; but the avowed intention to find 
ammunition for the conservative side does not tend to inspire 
any more complete confidence than the equally frank intention 
of the other series. 

But a truce to cavil! In these Memoirs, we see Mr. Mallock 
playing an important and necessary réle in the intellectual drama 
of his time, and playing it with dignity and effect. From the 
moment when he first sprang to the defense of the old society and 
the ancient faith, all his exceptional powers have been dedi- 
cated to their service. Does any suspicion cross his mind that 
he is fighting a losing game? Who shall say? At all events, 
we leave him, after the war, still gallantly defending his castles. 
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The book to which he devoted himself during those years, “The 
Limits of Pure Democracy,”’ is already in its fifth edition. 

The last chapter of the Memoirs is in a way the most interesting. 
Here Mr. Mallock leaves religion and sociology to one side, and 
discusses literary art. Again, there is a thesis to defend—the 
assertion that the man of letters is in his own way a man of action, 
and not to be confused with the dilettante. But we are allowed 
to lose sight of the argument in enthusiasm for the subtle prob- 
lems of style, on which the author writes con amore, and with a 
freedom and pleasure which he does not always convey. As 
happens with most moderns, a blend of the classic and romantic 
marks Mallock’s taste. He tells us that his first hope, when he 
was living as a boy in a bedroom “pungent with the atmosphere 
of a pre-Tennysonian world,” was to revive the classic tradition 
in English letters, and the school of Pope. His contemporaries, 
especially Swinburne, captured him presently; but in what he 
writes of literary method, the classic impulse is plain. He started 
out—there have been others—expecting that he was going to be 
a poet; certain verses which he quotes, notably those on pages 
288-290, go far to justify the expectation; and the clever parodies 
in “The New Republic,” especially the imitation of Arnold’s 
irregular metre, show temperament as well as facility. However, 
his solid achievement is as a writer of prose, and it is the art of 
prose which he here discusses, in admirable pages full of insight 
and fresh suggestion: 

“Of what good prose is, I have always had clear notions. 

My own experience is that the composition of good prose 
—prose that seems good to myself—is a process which requires a 
very great deal of leisure. . . . The general substance of 
what I proposed to say I have written out first in the loosest 
language possible, without any regard to melody, to accuracy, or 
even to correct grammar. I have then rewritten this matter, 
with a view, not to any verbal improvement, but merely to the 
rearrangement of ideas, descriptions, or arguments, so that this 
may accord with the sequence of questions, expectations, or 
emotions which are likely by a natural logic to arise in the reader’s 
mind—nothing being said too soon, nothing being said too late, 
and nothing (except for the sake of deliberate emphasis) being 
said twice over. The different paragraphs would now be like so 
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many stone blocks which had been placed in their proper positions 
so as to form a polylithic frieze, but each of which still remained 
to be carved, as though by a sculptor oralapidary. . . . My 
next task would be to work at them one by one, till each was 
sculptured into an image of my own minute intentions. The 
task of thus carving each and fitting it to its next-door neighbors 
has always been, merely for its own sake, exceedingly fascinating 
to myself, but it has generally been long and slow. Most of 
my own books, when their general substance had been rightly 
got into order by means of several tentative versions, were, para- 
graph by paragraph, written again five or six times more.” 

The tradition of the lapidary indeed! Of Gautier and Landor. 
And the question rises whether the greatest and most moving 
pages of prose have ever been written thus. In the present book, 
an occasional phrase delights by its felicity, as the description of a 
voice with “‘a spell of ambushed laughter” in it. But on the 
whole, here as in Mallock’s other writings, intention is pressed to 
the point of self-consciousness, and a hint of the “voulu”’ in- 
hibits charm and force. Acute and interesting, and, at times, 
picturesque as it is, this book, like his others, leaves the reader 
still not wholly won, still a little on his guard. 

Vina D. Scupper. 
Wellesley College. 





SONGSTERS IN ENGLISH LANES 


Adventures Among Birds; Birds in Town and Village; by W. H. 
Hudson, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. 


The appeal in these two books, by the author of “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” will be found for our American public in their 





- style. Not one American in a thousand knows the British birds 


well enough to get more than the names and shadows of them in 
these delightful pages. Bringing nothing of British bird lore to 
these volumes, the American reader can carry little away— 
except from those observations that are general in scope and 
treatment. What can an American reader make of “the small 
exquisite strains emitted by the wagtails and pipits, the wheat- 
ear and winchat, . . . the linnet and reed warbler”? None of 
these are our birds. Yet the paragraph closes; “The very mest 
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that can be said of such minute melodies is that, like the little 
gurgling and lisping sounds of a pebbly streamlet and of wind in 
leaves, and the patter of rain, it is soothing.” This melody any 
reader can get, for this is British, not bird, melody—a kind we 
all are able to enjoy. 

“‘Adventures among Birds” is a volume of spiritual adven- 
tures only, little romances of the soul in English lanes and parks 
with the birds—and on bicycles with blind men and others, some 
of the others being birds. ‘This chapter,” (on the blind men), 
says the author, “is nothing but a digression”; which might be 
said of every chapter in the book. Random papers to begin with, 
composed of random observations, in an utterly random manner, 
they are bound together in as utterly random a fashion quite with- 
out unity or coherence, and constitute a book only by virtue of 
boards and binding—and by the strain of poetry that threads the 
pages, and by the sweetness of a personality better than birds 
for unity, or covers, or a name. 

Characteristic of the two books is this passage at the beginning 
of chapter seventeen: “I came to that unnamed little village, 
as I have said, in quest of one of our rarest songsters; then the 
people of the cottage where I lodged came between me and my 
subject with their human sweetness and sorrows, and telling of 
them I forgot to say whether or not I had found my bird or even 
to mention its species” —an irresponsibility altogether shocking, 
yet altogether consoling to the American reader who knows the 
English people so much better than the English birds. This 
wayward spontaneity reminds us of Thoreau, who was poet and 
philosopher first, and who, like Hudson, was only by accident a 
writer of prose—of very beautiful prose. Hudson’s style is 
soothing and lovely, whereas Thoreau’s quality is often as quick 
and sharp as pain. 

Two themes run interruptedly throughout both volumes— 
bird protection and bird song. Both themes are little less than 
passions with the author, and the title of one of the chapters, 
“In Quest of Rare Songsters,”” would have been an accurate 
title for either book. Read chapter after chapter, these many 
singers and this close analysis of their performance soon run 
into a delicious but indistinguishable chorus of melody, quite 
confusing as music, but_quite wonderful as criticism, leaving one 
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marvelling at the author’s memory and even more at his detailed 
and tireless study of bird song. 

Accurate for the most part in his record of facts, Mr. Hudson 
is often far-fetched and unconvincing in his inferences, espe- 
cially in his labored efforts to explain how birds learn to sing—for 
birds learn to sing about as babies learn to cry. 

Like all of Hudson’s writings, these two volumes will take the 
reader out of doors with a larger sympathy, and give him a 
greater love for the birds and for their home in the open fields 
and woods. 


Datuas Lore SHARP. 
Boston. 


THE FAR EAST IN 1920 


America’s Aims and Asia’s Aspirations, by Patrick Gallagher, 
Century Co. Japan, Real and Imaginary, by Sidney Greenbie, 
Harper & Brothers. Japan’s Foreign Policies, by A. M. Pooley, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The Rising Tide of Color against White 
World Supremacy, by Lothrop Stoddard, with an introduction by 
Madison Grant, Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. Foreign 
Rights and Interests in China, by W. W. Willoughby, Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Korea’s Fight for Freedom, by F. A. 
McKenzie, Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 1920. 

During the war the Far East was forgotten; to-day it is coming 
into its own. The fate of Seward as a prophet in the nineteenth 
century was Cassandra-like; to-day his words are quoted in many 
a volume that takes as its theme, “The Pacific Basin is the 
theatre of twentieth-century world politics.” 

For this shifting of public attention from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Europe to Asia, four recent developments in inter- 
national relations are chiefly responsible. These are the Shantung 
settlement at Versailles, followed by China’s refusal to sign the 
Peace Treaty with Germany, and by a reservation of the Repub- 
lican members of the American Senate which will bring up the 
whole question for discussion and decision by the new adminis- 
tration; the Korean movement for independence from Japan, 
attended by extreme methods of repression, both political and 
religious, which have called forth protests from various quarters; 
the rise of Japan to practical mastery of the Far East, with the 
consequent speculation as to her future policies and objectives; 
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and, finally, the problems of economic and racial relationships 
in the Pacific Basin, revealed especially in the struggle for the 
control and exploitation of the markets and industrial resources 
of Asia, and by the recent agitation against Asiatic immigration 
in California. 

Of chief value in supplying information on the Shantung 
question—and, indeed, on all four of the Asiatic problems—is the 
volume by Dr. Willoughby, formerly a legal adviser of the Chinese 
government. The book is a “handbook to the international com- 
mitments of China,” a well-edited collection and selection from 
the original sources, with no attempt to portray the currents of 
present-day politics or to serve up skilfully disguised propaganda. 
Its title indicates its scope. Enlightening chapters are included 
on the Lansing-Ishii agreement, on the Open Door, and on the 
basis for the new consortium. The work is well done and is an 
addition of permanent value to the literature on the Far East. 

Supplementary to this volume is Mr. Gallagher’s alliteratively- 
entitled volume “America’s Aims and Asia’s Aspirations.” Mr. 
Gallagher, a correspondent of “The New York Herald” at Paris, 
describes in colloquial Celtic style the cross-currents of Paris 
politics, the gossip and bon mots of the Peace Conference, with the 
action of the “Ossified Four” and the “Feeble Five” at ihe 
“House of the Flirt,”’ especially as these were related to Asiatic 
problems. From the standpoint of the light it throws on the 
decisions at Paris, it should be given a place with the volumes by 
Keynes and Dillon. The refusal of the Chinese delegates to agree 
to the Shantung transfer of rights to Japan marked a new stage 
in the history of China’s foreign relations. The decision was really 
an act of “Young China,” and it is of interest to know that one 
of the leaders in forming this decision, Dr. C. T. Wang, is a grad- 
uate of Yale, and that his spirit, even under defeat, was truly 
American. The picture of the announcement of the decision con- 
cerning Shantung to the Chinese delegates is presented by Mr. 
Gallagher with considerable dramatic force: 


Japan’s victory was complete. She had made no promises, partici- 
pated in no bargains. From the Bourse I drove over to the Hotel 
Lutetia, and was immediately received by the Chinese delegates. Their 
disappointment was pathetic. They had followed American leadership to 
overwhelming defeat. 
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Dr. Wang and Dr. Koo managed to control their feelings. They 
were both very pale and worn out with anxiety, but on the surface they 
were quite calm and cool. One had to admire their dignified poise. Dr. 
Wang said to me: 

“Well, Pat, we have had a rude awakening, but we are still in the 
ring. ... 

While we were talking together, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker was an- 
nounced. Earlier in the evening Mr. Baker had requested me to break 
the news to the Chinese, but I told him that I thought he had better do 
that himself. . . . Mr. Baker came in smiling, and he cheered the 
Chinese by his genuine sincerity and his unconquerable loyalty to Mr. 
Wilson. He emphasized the importance of bringing Japan and China 
together into the League of Nations and the hope of the President that 
present issues would all be smoothed out as soon as the League could 
get towork. .. . 

He sat back in the roomy easy-chair and talked, and Dr. Wang and 
Dr. Koo sat back in their chairs and listened. It was a terrible hour for 
America. We had pushed the Chinese into a ditch. Would we leave 
them there? ... 

Mr. Baker got up, said “Good night” cheerfully, and stepped from 
Dr. Wang’s sitting-room, radiating courage and smiles. The young 
Chinese leaders sat silently staring at one another. The room seemed as 
dark and cold as a tomb. It was the tomb of a dead Chinese-American 
hope. 


Concerning the independent movement in Korea, much has 
been written that is controversial. Mr. McKenzie has built 
up his book, “‘Korea’s Fight for Freedom,” on first-hand docu- 
ments and reports from eye-witnesses, statements that are in 
many places harrowing to read. The Korean situation has aspects 
that are both Irish and Armenian; there seems to be a general 
agreement among political cbservers that independence is not 
an immediate possibility, but there is also a widespread convic- 
tion that the Koreans are entitled to a greater measure of justice 
and freedom, both political and religious, than they have received. 

Japanese policies, foreign and domestic, are discussed in detail 
by Mr. Greenbie, an American, and by Mr. Pooley, a Britisher. 
Mr. Greenbie lived in Japan, not as do most foreigners, separated 
by a compound and by foreign companions from the Japanese, 
but in close contact with the people themselves; and his book is a 


realistic record, fair and impartial, concerning what he has seen 
28 
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and heard. Mr. Pooley may be termed anti-Japanese. An 
earlier book by him, “‘Japan at the Cross Roads,” has been sup- 
pressed by the Japanese government, and the present volume will 
in all probability follow its predecessor. Mr. Pooley belongs to 
the group of British residents in the Far East who openly speak— 
and the writer believes most unwisely—of war between America 
and Japan as the inevitable outcome of the present situation in 
the Pacific Basin. He writes from long experience as a resident 
correspondent, but his conclusions are hardly to be accepted 
without reservation. 

As both introduction and background for the whole Asiatic 
problem, and with special reference to its economic and racial 
aspects, Mr. Stoddard’s book, ‘‘The Rising Tide of Color,” is of 
value. Its title indicates its theme, that the white race, which at 
present possesses nine-tenths of the political domination of the 
world with only four-tenths of the racial occupation (its popu- 
lation outnumbered two to one by the colored races, and its hold 
weakened by its recent internecine strife in Europe), is now facing 
the possibility of united aggression, chiefly economic but conceiv- 
ably military, on the part of the colored races. The “yellow 
peril” in Mr. Stoddard’s eyes has become a rainbow peril; instead 
of facing a “‘red”’ menace, he is confronted in his imagination by 
one that is red, yellow, black, and brown. With some of his 
premises and generalizations we may disagree—as we disagree 
with the position taken by the writer of the introduction, Mr. 
Grant. There is too little consideration given to the saving and 
dynamic force of high idealism and Christian principle applicable 
to the problem. But with many of his conclusions, such as the 
following, we believe there will be general agreement: 


What are the things we must do promptly if we would avert the 
worst? This “irreducible minimum” runs about as follows: 

First and foremost, the wretched Versailles business will have to be 
thoroughly revised. As it stands, dragon’s teeth have been sown over 
both Europe and Asia, and unless they be plucked up they will presently 
grow a crop of cataclysms which will seal the white world’s doom. 

Secondly, some sort of provisional understanding must be arrived at 
between the white world and renascent Asia. We whites will have to 
abandon our tacit assumption of permanent domination over Asia, 
while Asiatics will have to forego their dreams of migration to white 
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lands and the penetration of Africa and Latin America. Unless some 
such understanding is arrived at, the world will drift into a gigantic 
race war—and genuine race war means war to the knife. . . . 

Thirdly, even within the white world, migrations of lower human 
types, like those which have worked such havoc in the United States, 
must be rigorously curtailed. 


Such, in brief, are some of the volumes on the Asiatic book- 
shelf for 1920. If selection among the books already named must 
be made, the writer would suggest the volumes by Dr. Willoughby, 
Mr. Gallagher, and Mr. Stoddard. To paraphrase a sentence of 
John Hay—whoever reads and really understands the situation 
that these books portray, politically, socially, economically, re- 
ligiously, will have a key to the understanding of world politics 
of the next five centuries. 

W. Reernatp WHEELER. 

New York City. 


THE LIFE OF A FIGHTER 
“‘Marse Henry”: An Autobiography, by Henry Watterson, 2 vols., 


George H. Doran Co., New York, 1920. 


It would be difficult for even the dullest biographer to write 
uninterestingly of Henry Watterson. When the work is done 
by the man himself, a man who never wrote an uninteresting line, 
the result is a book which has been read with delight by many 
people. The story covers eighty years, and two continents. 
Most of the important men and women of the time were known 
to Mr. Watterson, many of them being his intimate friends. In 
the list are found musicians, actors, authors, journalists, politi- 
cians—and statesmen—soldiers, scientists, pugilists, and gamblers. 
Going to London immediately after the Civil War, he bore a 
letter of introduction to Huxley, who gave him a dinner at which 
Mill and Spencer were present. Of none of the guests had the 
American traveller heard, except Spencer, and he was known only 
through his little essay on “Education.” The young man, with 
that positiveness that always marked him, proceeded to enlighten 
the company on American politics, particularly the Irish ques- 
tion. It should be said that the three great Englishmen were 
at that time much less famous than they were a few years after- 
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wards. Mr. Watterson has known every American President 
since Pierce. Of the latter he gives a more favorable impression 
than that which generally prevails. He was present at the 
inauguration of Lincoln, in whom he saw, as many older men did 
not see at the time, a man of power and great dignity. 

Mr. Watterson was an anti-slavery man always, and held 
secession to be treason. Yet he was guided, as he says, by his 
feelings, and went with the South. His enlistment in Forrest’s 
cavalry was delightfully casual and informal. As he was walking 
along a road, the great commander with his troopers went “thun- 
dering” by, and Watterson leaped into an empty saddle, and thus 
became one of Forrest’s men. He was with Johnston and Hood 
in the Georgia campaign, serving as a scout. For a time he 
edited a paper known as “The Rebel,” saying that he soon found 
that he was a better writer than fighter—though he has been a 
good deal of a fighter all his life. 

The story given of life at Washington before and just at the 
outbreak of the Civil War is full of charm. Even as a young 
man—hardly more than a boy—he managed to know many of 
the great or prominent men, and was much interested in public 
affairs. Douglas he knew well, and he admired him greatly. Of 
Buchanan he had a poor opinion, though he says that after think- 
ing over the matter for sixty years, he has come to think more 
favorably of “Old Buck.” But Watterson had other interests 
than those of a public character. He was devoted to music, and 
was an expert player on the piano. He and Patti—when the 
latter was nine years old—were playmates. Both appeared in 
public while mere children, Watterson as the player of Patti’s 
accompaniments. He had poetic aspirations, and was actually 
the author of a novel which he lived to thank God was never 
published. But he was a born journalist, and he became one of 
the greatest that the country has known. Looking back over 
his long life he can now see—as can everyone else—that his in- 
fluence and that of his paper, the “Louisville Courier Journal,” 
were always constructive. He fought against bitterness in the 
South, and did what he could to soften the spirit of vengeance in 
the North. 

The chapters devoted to Paris are especially charming, for they 
are written by a man who loves and understands the city which, 
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he insists, is the true metropolis of the world. Here he “lets 
himself go.” 

The book closes in a sober yet poetic strain. We have the 
man’s profession of devout faith in the truths of Christianity “‘as 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed,” and the expression of his con- 
viction of immortality. After living the life of a fighter he has, 
so he says, found peace in his “Old Kentucky Home.” The 
last chapters are simple, sincere, and beautiful, and could have 
been written only by a man who loved his kind, and saw some- 
thing in life beyond the external show. 

Louis How.anp. 

Indianapolis. 


ADMIRALS, DISCREET AND INDISCREET 


The Dover Patrol, by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 2 vols.; Fifty 
Years in the Royal Navy, by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Indiscre- 
tions of the Naval Censor, by Rear Admiral Sir Douglas Brown- 
rigg, Memories and Records, by Admiral Lord Fisher, 2 vols.; 
George H. Doran Co. The Art of Fighting, by Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, Century Co. The Victory at Sea, by Rear Ad- 
miral William Sowden Sims, Doubleday, Page & Co. New York. 
The Yankee Mining Squadron, by Captain Reginald R. Belknap, 
The United States Naval Institute. 1920. 

Here is an armful of books on the naval aspect of the war, for 
most of which we have to thank the George H. Doran Company. 
British readers buy naval books as Americans do not, and ap- 
parently we have to depend on the American representative of 
an English publishing house to put the most interesting naval 
documents of the war into circulation on this side of the Atlantic. 

All these volumes throw new light on the war. They reveal 
also an array of personalities, no two of which resemble each 
other. The most striking figure is Lord Fisher, who has died 
since the publication of his book—‘‘Hell-Fire Jack” —as he was 
unofficially known in the British navy. “‘The British Weekly” 
speaks thus of him: “‘Lord Fisher is a man of the great few who 
have controlled human destiny. Martin Luther and Oliver Crom- 
well and John Fisher belong to the transfigured band whom the 
world cannot tame. All things considered, his book is one of the 
most remarkable in the English language.” The author of this 
passage is wasting his talents on “The British Weekly.” He 
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should write nomination speeches for our political conventions! 

Whether Lord Fisher’s “‘Memories and Records” deserves to 
stand with “ Paradise Lost” and “‘ Vanity Fair’’ depends on what 
you mean by “remarkable,” but it is certainly original. It was 
not written but dictated, and the author grieved that the swing 
of his fist could not show in the printed word. The result is an 
explosive style, amusing digressions, utter formlessness. “‘ This 
is a conversation book,”’ he wrote, “‘and not a classic. Classics 
are dry. Conversation, taking no account of grammar or se- 
quence, is more interesting. . . . To talk is easy, but to write 
is terrific.” However, in a book like this you no more care for 
structure than you do in a fruit cake. You proceed joyously 
from one droll morsel to another. Nothing has ever appeared in 
print which shatters so completely all our notions of the “‘con- 
ventional Britisher.” Fisher wrote in a fashion that makes 
Irvin Cobb sound bookish. 

Here was a man whom Roosevelt would have loved. King 
Edward certainly loved him, though on more than one occasion 
he had to request, “I wish you would kindly stop shaking your 
fist in my face!” And if there seems to be a good deal of “‘me 
and King Edward” in the book, it must be forgiven because of 
the author’s devotion to that monarch. One other character 
Lord Fisher admired passionately, and that is Nelson. He 
would have the British navy go on its hands and knees and 
adore the example of Nelson—especially the latter’s insubordina- 
tion! According to Fisher the good officer must know when to 
disobey orders. Of Jellicoe he says that he “has all the Nelsonic 
attributes except one—he is totally wanting in the great gift of 
Insubordination.”’ 

But the book contains more than reminiscences. Fisher was one 
of those who foresaw the war as due in 1914, he invented the 
dreadnought and the battle cruiser, and he had ideas regarding 
how the war should have been fought. He disapproved of the 
Dardanelles project, though he felt it his duty to stay in the 
Admiralty in order to carry out his programme of ship construc- 
tion. After the Dardanelles investigation he resigned. What 
happened thereafter did not meet with his approval. “The 
conduct of the war,” he writes in one of the many letters quoted in 
the book, “‘both by Sea and Land has been perilously effete and 
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wanting in Imagination and Audacity since May, 1915,” which 
is, in other words, exactly what the President told our navy in a 
speech recently made public. Fisher’s heart was set on opening 
the Baltic, and on recovering the Belgian coast, with the aid of the 
British army, but neither was attempted. He was convinced 
that both operations were perfectly feasible, and would have 
shortened the war by two years. 

It is impossible to suggest more than a faint taste of the flavor 
of this book. Here, the author lashes out at the system which 
keeps poor boys out of the navy, with a slap at the schoolmastery 
kind of education administered to the naval cadets. There, he 
devotes a chapter to “The Bible and other Reflections’; in- 
deed, he quotes Scripture constantly. He gives certain public 
speeches he has made, not forgetting the parentheses “ (laughter),”’ 
“‘(cheers),”” “(much laughter).””» Now, he quotes some of his 
own letters, gaily audacious as to notables in the British gov- 
ernment, and next comes some droll anecdote. Was there ever 
such an irrepressible boy at seventy-nine? The author clearly 
believed in himself, but unlike other such believers he was never 
a bore. 

How much reason British naval authorities had to worry at 
the beginning of the war has been revealed in Jellicoe’s book, 
in Bellairs’s “Battle of Jutland,’’ and more particularly in 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s “Fifty Years in the Royal Navy.” 
Scott is the father of gunnery in his navy and ours—and every 
other that has kept pace. He realized from the start that while 
dreadnoughts and battle cruisers are all very well, their busi- 
ness is to hit the enemy, and if they can’t, they are only expen- 
sive junk. That is the point of the book. 

Scott is no such picturesque old salt as Fisher, and his book is 
no such gay and rambling monologue. It is an orderly account 
of his service in the navy with the emphasis on his long up-hill 
fight towards bettering gun fire. He makes clear that the 
stubborn opposition to progress in the Royal Navy came from 
the admirals—the Sea Lords of the Admiralty. Indeed, his 
story is almost incredible. 

The navy he entered was dominated by the traditions of a 
century before. Officers still flogged their men—‘‘I saw one 
man receive four dozen strokes of the cat Monday and three 
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dozen on Saturday.” “Spit and polish” was the watchword 
aboard ship—or, as he puts it, the “housemaiding idea.” The 
main object of a man-of-war was to look pretty, and target 
practice was neglected because it mussed up the paintwork. 
Nuts were gilded, statues of Mercury adorned the pistol racks, 
because a captain won promotion through the appearance of his 
ship. Nobody cared about gunnery or any innovation whatever. 

Against this crusty British conservatism Scott fought from the 
beginning, but almost single-handed. In 1881 he invented an 
electrical range transmitter. This was pirated by someone 
ashore—after it had been offered to the Admiralty without suc- 
cess—and was not adopted for the navy till twenty-five years 
afterwards. The following year he devised a smoke helmet which 
was promptly adopted by the New York Fire Department, but 
“it took the Admiralty thirty years to come to it.”” Another 
invention for flashing signals at night was resurrected by the Ad- 
miralty in 1917 after twenty-six years’ burial. His famous 
“‘dotter” was received with derision. ‘‘My two years as Cap- 
tain of the ‘Excellent,’” he says, “‘were one continuous battle 
with the Admiralty.” In 1905 a change for the better came 
when Jellicoe was made Director of Naval Ordnance and Scott 
was Inspector of Target Practice; and for the next two years 
gun efficiency improved greatly. 

It is to the credit of Jellicoe and Churchill that they inter- 
vened during the war to introduce director firing into the fleet 
against the opposition of the rest. But so late was the work 
begun that it was not finished when the armistice was signed. 
Before the war Scott had installed a director system on the “Good 
Hope,” but it was taken off as soon as he left her, with tragic 
result at Coronel. At Jutland the Germans were well equipped, 
but Jellicoe “‘had only six ships of his fleet completely fitted with 
director firing—that is, main as well as secondary armament; 
. . . he had not a single cruiser in the fleet fitted with director 
firing; . . . he had to use projectiles inferior to those used by the 
Germans; and in firing at night he was utterly outclassed by the 
enemy.” Moreover, the Admiralty designed and built the 
“Dreadnought” with the mast that carried the observation sta- 
tion just abaft the funnel so that if she were going at good speed 
“the unfortunate officer controlling the fire would be roasted.” 
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This horrible blunder was repeated in six other battleships and 
six battle cruisers. Finally Scott went direct to Churchill, who 
overrode his naval colleagues and went about repairing it, begin- 
ning with the “Lion.” It will be remembered that in June, 1914, 
Scott tossed a bomb into the naval camp by his letter to the 
“Times”’ on the power of the submarine. In the light of what 
happened in the war, it is astounding to read the replies of rank- 
ing officers. For instance here is a gem from Lord Charles Beres- 
ford: ““A submarine is highly vulnerable; a machine gun or 
well directed bullets would put it out of action!” 

In a word, Scott’s revelation of fifty years’ stupid opposition 
to progress in the British navy is amazing. It does not make a 
good case for the “experts.” 

“Fifty Years in the Royal Navy” gives us an interesting reply 
to certain views in Admiral Fiske’s “The Art of Fighting.”” Some 
of the material in this volume has already appeared in his “‘ Navy 
as a Fighting Machine,” but its aim is to prove the all-impor- 
tance of strategy, peace time no less than war time; and history 
is used to show that big things in the past have been settled by 
superior strategy. It would be well if one lesson Admiral Fiske 
teaches could be taken to heart by Congress; namely, that armies 
and navies exist to carry out a nation’s will, and military and 
naval policies should be made to correspond to a national policy. 
Have we as yet even a national policy? 

It is doubtful, however, if some readers will go so far as Admiral 
Fiske in his belief in the beneficent effect of war, or the corrupting 
effect of long continued peace. There is yet another contention 
worth questioning: that our Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
should be “experts” —that is, generals and admirals. To begin 
with, it is a practical question whether an officer can get as much 
out of Congress as a civilian. Of course, a civilian Secretary 
must have expert advisers. But we question Admiral Fiske’s 
premises relating to the last war, which proved to his satisfaction 
that navies are better off when managed by admirals. He refers 
admiringly to the German navy, which was unsullied by civilian 
hands. But we have von Tirpitz’s word for it that the German 
navy was abominably managed, and British officers agree with 
him that the Germans had great strategic opportunities which 
they neglected. Admiral Fiske refers to the British navy as an 
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instance of unpreparedness due to civilian First Lords. But 
what has Scott told us? Opposition to progress came from the 
experts, not the civilians. Indeed a civilian First Lord, like 
Churchill, sometimes came to the rescue by overriding the 
experts. Who, for instance, in the American navy made possible 
Sims’s reform of our gunnery? Not the rear admirals, but 
Roosevelt. 

The note of special pleading and personal grievance sounds 
loudest in Admiral Bacon’s “Dover Patrol.” Bacon was re- 
moved from the Dover Patrol in 1917, and naturally he feels 
this slight keenly. Wars are bad enough in themselves; it is a 
pity we must have so many of these post mortem controversies. 
Frankly, we do not know why he was removed. His own story 
tells of unremitting work, of terrific responsibility, and of inade- 
quate means. Certainly it would seem that the safe transfer of 
British troops and munitions across the Channel during the war 
speaks for him loudly. 

The most interesting thing in his book is the account of the 
great plans he had prepared and rehearsed for attacks on the 
Belgian coast. Here, by the way, his conception of what 
needed to be done coincides with that of Fisher. The first 
scheme, for a combined attack of army and navy, did not come 
to pass because the army was checked at Passchendaele. The sec- 
ond, for an assault on Zeebrugge, never came off because he was 
suddenly removed from command. He takes pains to point out 
how much less costly in life his plan would have been than that 
which was actually carried out. And here, too, he and Fisher are 
at one on the “needless massacre” of the actual assault. The 
pleasantest note in the book is the author’s pride in his subordi- 
nates, without distinction between the fishermen of the trawlers 
and the regulars; if anything, he gives the brighter glory to the 
former. 

The story of the most thankless job in the navy is recorded in 
Rear Admiral Brownrigg’s “Indiscretions of the Naval Censor.” 
He, too, was fired from his job towards the end of the war, but 
was instantly bounced back again. He had experiences to wreck 
the most placid nerves, and he was under a continuous barrage of 
criticism and invective, but he seems to have kept amazingly 
cheerful. The style of this book is not so explosive as Fisher’s, 
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but it is quite as informal. It is the most chatty of the lot. Not 
long ago, “The Spectator” printed a wail to the effect that Amer- 
ican “movies” were corrupting the pure language of the British. 
Alas, Admiral Brownrigg shows that the calamity has already 
come to pass. You can find American slang in Bacon and 
Fisher—but Brownrigg must have fed on George Ade. What 
are we coming to when a British rear admiral regards our slang as 
Present, National, and Reputable? 

Brownrigg gives many curious anecdotes of the war as seen 
from the Censor’s desk; and he also shows photographs skilfully 
retouched to cover naval secrets. But he concludes with “(P. 
S.—I wish I could have told the whole truth!)”; which gives us to 
understand that his story might have been vastly more interesting. 

For a book that has no egotism, no grievances, no criticisms, 
but tells briefly and clearly a fine war story, turn to “The North 
Sea Mine Laying Squadron” by its commander, Captain Belknap. 
The North Sea barrage was perhaps our biggest naval exploit in 
the war, and we have a right to be proud of it. It is to be re- 
gretted that, as the book is published by the Naval Institute 
—which has no advertising or sales organization—it is liable not 
to get the circulation it deserves. It is slender in bulk, for the 
author economizes his space; but the reader cannot fail to grasp 
the bigness of the conception therein described, its originality, 
the careful organization which collected the material, and the 
superb spirit of the personnel. One would think from Captain 
Belknap’s account that he was merely a spectator, for he is so 
proud of his officers and men that he has words only for them. 
He speaks as the captain of a successful football team, and yet 
despite his elimination of himself, one cannot miss the fact that 
he must have been an inspiring leader and that his responsibilities 
and difficulties must have been heavy. His little book is satis- 
fying in spirit and substance. 

To date, all the British notables of the “Silent Service,” 
except Beatty, have written books. The Americans have done 
likewise. The Germans, too, have not been idle. Perhaps 
someone will soon have the courage to write a definitive naval 
history of the war. 

“The Victory at Sea” narrates the part played by the Amer- 
ican navy in the war, embodying in book form the articles that 
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have appeared serially in the “The World’s Work.” It is pub- 
lished over the name of Admiral Sims, with Burton J. Hendrick 
as collaborator. The story begins with the dismal days of April, 
1917, when to those who knew the truth it seemed as if the 
Allies were beaten; and it continues through the bitter struggle 
with the submarine to the final victory. We have every reason 
to be proud of our navy’s record, and happily the method of the 
telling of this story is so attractive that the book ought to have 
a wide popularity. The Admiral says in his preface that any 
credit for grace of style must go to Mr. Hendrick, who evidently 
did the writing throughout, but we cannot help regretting that 
Admiral Sims could not have been persuaded to wield his own 
pen, so that we might get the flavor of his personality as we do 
in the books by the British admirals. 
Wituiam O. STEVENS. 
United States Naval Academy. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF POE 


La Vie d’Edgar A. Poe, by André Fontainas, Mercure de France, 

Paris, 1919. 

The fate which the reputation of Poe has undergone since his 
death, in America and abroad, has been, to say the least, a very 
singular one. No great figure has been so minutely examined, 
no life has been so completely documented as his. In America, 
in fact, a whole host of investigators and biographers have inces- 
santly busied themselves with zeal in the clearing-up of the most 
minute facts concerning his activities. Pamphlets have been 
published convicting him of having written a bad satire signed 
“‘Lavante”’; other pamphlets have accused him of having stolen 
something from Chivers. In the hands of these able but misguided 
people, the figure of Poe has been as ruthlessly analyzed and dis- 
sected as he himself , in his detective stories, dissected the motives 
of some criminal, or in his “Philosophy of Composition,” the con- 
stituent parts of his own poem, “The Raven.” 

And yet, despite all these attempts to explain away the mystery 
of Poe’s personality, it is safe to say that Poe, to the moderately 
intelligent American, is as much of a mystery as ever. This is 
because we in America learn about Poe’s life before we take the 
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trouble to read his work. Only in France and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in England, has there been a serious attempt to value Poe 
justly. In both countries there have been found critics suffi- 
ciently intelligent to realize that, like every true artist, Poe put 
the best and most valuable part of himself into his work, not into 
his life, and that it is in this work that we must seek the man. 
To those who have studied and digested this work, in its entirety, 
Poe is a singularly attractive figure: a pioneer in unexplored ways 
of expression, a temperament filled with the unsated thirst for 
absolute beauty, the logical and final successor and inheritor of 
Romantic impulse that surged through Coleridge and Shelley. 

Now, there is nothing in the least perverse or abnormal about 
Poe, except in so far as genius itself, developed under unfavorable 
circumstances, is abnormal; and this question we must leave to 
the physiologist. The only question that can concern us is 
whether, granting Poe’s genius, and granting the unfavorable 
circumstances in which it was placed, Poe’s private actions are 
capable of as favorable an interpretation as his literary achieve- 
ments. To this question, many critics (notably Ingram) have re- 
sponded strongly in the affirmative. And the value of the present 
work of M. Fontainas is that it repeats Ingram’s affirmative. 

M. Fontainas’s method of dealing with the facts of Poe’s 
career is an interesting one. Wherever some of Poe’s biographers 
have pointed out defects in his character, he opposes their asser- 
tions with testimony drawn from Poe’s own letters and works, 
and with testimony of those who knew him. Thus, for instance, 
he defends Poe’s known recourse to alcoholic stimulants by 
Poe’s own statement that he was driven to seek oblivion in drunk- 
enness through the lingering fatal illness of his wife; he defends 
also the character of Virginia herself and the nature of Poe’s 
relations with her by assimilating the testimony of Mrs. Osgood, 
Mayne Reid, and Poe himself in her favor. This method of 
opposing to statements which tell against Poe, documents of 
incontestable value and undoubted authenticity which speak 
with even greater authority for him, has a value which some of 
Poe’s biographers would have done well to have heeded, and 
followed more closely. M. Fontainas does not fall into any 
of the usual blunders. With French clarity of perception, 
and perfect justice, he concludes that the supposed proof of Poe’s 
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having joined the army in 1827, as claimed by Woodberry, is not 
completely established; there is yet doubt whether Poe’s own 
statement respecting the journey to Europe (including a state- 
ment made on his deathbed) during this same period, does not 
contain at least a substratum of fact. 

Similarly, M. Fontainas is the first biographer I have read who 
has attained a perfectly clear and just understanding of Poe’s 
relations with Mrs. Whitman after Virginia’s death. He shows 
us clearly that to Poe’s life the affection and devotion of a woman 
were absolutely necessary; he points’ out the attraction that 
Mrs. Whitman—intelligent, good-looking, a widow in comfort- 
able circumstances—exercised on the poverty-stricken and weary 
journalist, broken by years of slavery at the pen; he concludes 
that never for one moment was Mrs. Whitman capable of under- 
standing the quality of love and devotion which Poe was capable 
of giving. To defend Poe for having broken off this engagement 
was a difficult task; M. Fontainas does it triumphantly and 
proves beyond a shadow of doubt that not Poe, but Mrs. Whit- 
man, was in the wrong; and that her expressed regrets and at- 
tempts to defend Poe after his death do not make up for the wrong 
she did the living man. M. Fontainas’s method also completely 
justifies itself when it comes to dealing with the vexed subject of 
Poe’s last years. He has given us an account of this period that 
is a model of clearness and precision; and has shown us that the 
character of the man, during this very period when so many 
biographers have declared him to be acting under the influence of 
drugs, or supposed him attacked by delirium tremens, stood 
precisely at its very highest point. 

Nevertheless, despite these admirable qualities, I find that 
certain points in M. Fontainas’s analysis of Poe’s character are 
not made sufficiently clear. In France, as is well known, it is 
generally accepted as an axiom that literature is not a bread-win- 
ning profession. Most of the great writers in that country have 
been either men of private means, or have found some other occu- 
pation to follow besides writing, or have led lives of unmitigated 
suffering through sheer lack of money (for instance, Baudelaire). 
In America, it was equally trie of the New England group of 
writers (Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell) that they were in no sense 
obliged to earn their living by writing. This was not the case 
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unfortunately with Poe. He was not only a hack but I have seen 
it stated, without contradiction, that his earnings seldom if ever 
amounted to more than three hundred dollars a year. Anyone 
who has visited the cottage at Fordham where Virginia died and 
‘“Ulalume” was written can see perfectly clearly the sort of life 
one of America’s greatest poets endured for precisely twenty years. 
That Poe endured it for so long is a marvel; that, with two others 
to feed—Mrs. Clemm and Virginia—he was able always to find 
food for himself as well may be quite reasonably doubted. In 
my opinion Poe often suffered from actual physical hunger; and 
some of the occasions when he had recourse to alcohol must be 
ascribed to an attempt on his part to keep a failing organism going. 

On another and more important point, equally an exception 
may perhaps be made to M. Fontainas’s conclusions. I refer 
to Poe’s relations to Virginia, his wife. M. Fontainas seems to 
me to accept too readily the view that this marriage between a 
man of twenty-seven and a girl of barely fourteen was at first 
ideally happy: 

“The union between them was perfect; a glow of inexpressible 
happiness metamorphosed the hard life of the poet. The ob- 
stacles, the difficulties of the present hour weighed no more with 
him; he had entered into a magnificent region, into the Valley of 
the Many-Colored Grass (described in ‘ Eleonora’) of his imagina- 
tion, far from the external world, the world which was least of all 
real to him.” 

M. Fontainas here seems to be supposing too much. I grant 
that Poe loved Virginia devotedly, and that for a moment his 
life with her was happy. But to suppose that they were an 
ideally suited couple, or that Poe found in his cousin the complete 
realization of that “ideal feminine” which he sought for all his 
life, and which he probably never found, seems to me to be strain- 
ing the question. Undoubtedly Poe was, what very few men of 
genius have been, a model husband; and undoubtedly Virginia, 
with her childlike innocence and unformed mind, proved to him 
a better wife than many another, more talented, more brilliant, 
might have done; but still, when we have said all this, there yet 
remains the doubt whether the love Poe bore for her was not, after 
all, almost paternal, and whether she, or any other woman, really 
understood the basis of his nature. 
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For that basis was, what M. Fontainas seems almost to over- 
look, the wild quixotic chivalry of the South. Poe was of the 
type which fought duels over supposed insults to women. The 
death of an older woman whom he admired when barely more 
than a child seems to have filled him with inexplicable grief. He 
is said to have spent hours on her grave. What more natural 
thing could such a man do, when he found his cousin young, 
helpless, and delicate, than to marry her in order to shield her 
from the world? M. Fontainas thinks Poe had no regrets and 
cites “‘Eulalie,”” which dates from the last years of the marriage 
(1845). But it would be interesting to cite “A Bridal Ballad” 
written in the year following the wedding, and to ask the ques- 
tion whether under the transparent fiction of a girl who has lost 
her first love, and who marries another, Poe is not describing his 
own feelings. 

I have dealt largely with these two points because it seems 
to me that Poe’s life needs still to be studied more closely than 
anyone has studied it, since Poe is the one complete intellectual 
representative of the South of his day. Having therefore form- 
ulated my objections to M. Fontainas, I can only say that on every 
other point I entirely agree with him. Poe was the very soul of 
honor, of generosity, of uprightness, of nobility, and justice. As 
a man he was certainly the most honest literary artist that has 
ever existed; as a literary artist he affords the most complete 
vindication of nobility in private life, of a lofty personal ideal. 
This tribute which M. Fontainas has written to the international 
importance of a figure which America still stupidly underesti- 
mates, comes at an appropriate hour to remind us that if America 
makes nothing of her geniuses, Europe at least will and can make 
something of them. 

JouNnN Goutp FLETCHER. 

London. 








